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bed VINDICATORY STANZAS. 
BY J. C. PRINCE. 
Whate’ér I am, whatever sign I wear upon my sleeve, 
Whatever creed my inmost heart may teach me to believe, 
Wat ever right I recognise, whatever wrong endure, 
_ I ne’er can yield my honest love for freedom and the poor. 


The lowly and the suffering,—the life-blood of the earth,— 
I’m oné of them ; to one of them! owe my children’s birth ; 
And in my after years of life, however high my state, 

I never can forget to féel for their unhappy fate. 


For freedom did I say! Ah, yes! for freedom just and true, 

But not the lawless monster of the rancour-breathing few 

Who glide like serpents into hearts by toil and sorrow torn ;— : 
On them and thejr unholy deeds I fling my proudest scorn ! . 


Freedom, whose law is order, and whose action, wide and strong, 
Can raise the wretched from the dust, and quell the rebel throng,— 
Can weigh, adjust, withhold, bestow, with celm and steady hand. 
And in beauty, peace, and truth, for all within the land. 


ae poetry of England, in all its forms and hues ;— 

e glowing words, the living thoughts of ber transcendent muse ;— 
The poetry that clings around her temples, ha Is, and towers, 

And nestles in the sylvan depths of al! her vales and bowers ;— 


The poetry that clothes alike the cottage and the throne, 
And speaks from every classic haunt with high, majestic tone :— 
These have my deepest reverence, in these my thoughts rejoice ; 
“ But the poetry of poverty should have a fitting voice.” 


Tt hath a voice, a stirring voice, sent from a thousand tongues,— 
From hearts that wish for all its rights, and feel for all its wrongs ; 
*Tis not the voice of fierce complaint, loud insolence, and threat, 
But that of calm, persuasive power,—the best and surest yet. 


And mine, too, feeble though it be, and of a fitful sound, 

But still the echo of a heart of sympathies profound, 

Shall sometimes mingle with the rest, in pain or peril’s hour, 
To warn, teach, cheer, and elevate,—if such may be its power. 


Perchance my lay hath ever been unsuited to the ear. 

Of these who feast on fiery thought, on bitter taunt and jeer ; 
But / am not of those who deem that words unwise and wild 
Can win one blessing for the poor, or make men reconciled. 


Alittle song of cheerfalness, to make their labours light ; 

A strain to open out their souls, and make them think aright ; 
A lesson which may lead them on to mend their common weal ; 
But not the stern anathema of false and fiery zeal. 


There are, who with a puny pride my outward errors scan ; an 
Alas! what | ittle power is theirs to jade the inner man ! 

They think that my poor yielding heart, that impulse yet controls, 
ls narrow as ‘heir sympatiues, and niggard as their souls. 


Could they but read the hidden book, the life-book in my breast, - 
With sorrows, which they never knew, a thousand-fold impress'd,— 
Could they but see its sentiments, its yearnings, love, and trust, 
And weigh its good against the ill, they could not but be just. 


But that is not for them ; and | dare not presume to claim 

More virtues than the lowliest who bear a human name ; 

But in this world where men applaud, mistake, misjudge, condemn, 
I only ask that charity which I would give to them. 


There’s good in all things, and ’tis ours to seek it everywhere, 
And, when ‘tis found, to honour it, and cherish it with care ; 
There's good in ali the various forms of stil! and sti:ring life, 
For all the boundless universe with excellence is rife. 


And man hath always something good, or be he high orlow 
In circumstance or intellect, in happiness or woe ; 
His effors pity and remove, with mild and manly will, 
And be his higher gifts your care and admiration still. 
My badge: is that which singles me from out the lower clay ; 
My motto, hope for blessi.gs day by day ; 
_ My creed, that holy creed. of love which Christ himself has given. 
My party, all who walk the earth anticipating heaven ! 


EARL OF CHATHAM. 

the Last Edinburgh 
é noble and amiable qualitigs, which in private life shone forth 
in full lustre, made him dear to his childfef, to his dependents, and to his 
friends ; but as a porte man he had no title to esteem. In him the vices which/ 
were common to the whole school of Walpole appeared, not perhaps in their 
worst, but certainly in their most prominent form ; for his parliamentary and 
official talents made all his faults conspicuous. His courage, his vehement 
temper, his contempt for appearances, led him to display much that others, 
quite as unscrupulous us himself, covered with a decent veil. He was the most 
unpopular of the statesmen of his time, not because he sinned more than many 
of them, but because he canted less. os 

He felt his unpopularity ; but he felt it*after the fashion -of "strong minds. 
2 


F 
Fox had ma 


| He became, not cautious, but reckless, and faced the rage of the whole nation 
| wvith a scowl of inflexible defiance. He was born with a sweet and generous 
temper ; but he had been goaded and baited intoa savageness which was not 
natural to him, and which amazed and shocked those who knew him best. Such 
|was the man to whom Bute, in extreme need, applied for succour. 

Such succour Fox was not nowilling to afford. Though by no means of an 
envious temper, he had undoubtedly contemplated the success and popularity 
of Pitt with bitter mortification He thooght himself Pitt's match as a debat- 
er, and Pitt's supericr as a man of business. They had long been regarded 
as well paired rivals. They had started fair in the career of ambition. They 
‘had long run side by side At lepgth Fox had taken the lead, and Pitt had 
fallen behind. Then had come a sydden turn of fortune, like that in Virgil's 
foot race. Fox had stumbled in the mire, avd had vot only been defeated, but 
\befouled. Pitt had reached the goal, and received the prize. The emoluments 
of the Pay-Office mignt induce the defeated statesman to submit in silence to 
the ascendency of his competitor, but could not satisfy a mind conscious of 
great powers, and sore from great vexations. As soon, therefore, as a party 
arose adverse tothe war and tothe supremacy of the great war-minister, the 
‘hopes of Fox began to revive. His feuds with the Princess Mother, with the 
/Scots, with the Tories, he was ready to forget, if, by the help of his old enemies, 
he could now regain the importance which he bad lost, and confront Pitt on 
equal terms. 

The alliance was, therefore, soon concluded. Fox was assured that, if he 
‘would pilot the government out of its embarrassing situation, he should be re- 
warded with a peerage, of which he had long been desirous. He undertook 
on his side to obtain, by fair or foul means, a vote in favour of the peace. In 
‘consequence of this arrangement he became leader of the House of Commons ; 
‘and Grenville, stifling his vexation as well as he could, sullenly acquiesced in 
‘the change. 
| Fox had expected that bis influence would secure to the court the cordial sup- 
portof some eminent Whigs who were his personal friends, particularly of the 
‘Duke of Cumberland and of the Duke of Devonshire He was disappointed, 
\and soon found that, in addition to all his other difficulties, he must reckon on 
‘the » nn of the ablest prince of the blood, and of the great house of Cav- 
endish. 

But he had pledged himself to win the battle ; and he was not a man to go 
back. It was po time for squeamishness. Bute was made to comprehend that 
the ministry could be saved ogly by practising the tactics of Walpole to an 
extent at which Walpole himself would have stared) The Pay-Office was 
turned into a mart for votes. Hundreds of members were closeted there with 
Fox, and, as there is too much reason to believe, departed carrying with them 
the wages of infamy. It was affirmed by persons who had the best opportuni - 
ties of obtaining information, that twenty-five thousand pounds were thus paid 
away ina single morning. The lowest bribe given, it was said, was a bank-note 
for two hundred pounds 

Intimi ‘ation was joined with corruption. All ranks. from the highest to the 
lowest, were to be taught that the King would be obeyed. The Lords-Liev- 
jtenant of several counties were dismissed. The Duke of Devonshire was es- 
pecially singled out as the victim by whose fate the magnates of England were 
to take’ warning. His wealth, rank, and influence, his stainless private charac- 
ter, and the constant attachment of his family to the House of Hanover, did 
not secure him from gross personal indignity. It was known: that he disap- 
proved of the course which the government had taken ; and_it was according- 
ly de ermined to humble the Prince of the Whigs, as he had been nicknamed 
by the Princess Mother. He went to the palace to pay his duty. ‘ Tell him.’ 
said the King to a page, “ that | will not see him.” page hesitated. “ Go 
to him,” said the King, “ and tel! him those very words.” “The message was 
delivered. The Duke tore off his gold key, and went away boiling with anger. 
His relations who were in office instantly resigned. A few days later, the King 
called for the list of privy-councillors, and with his own hand struck out the 
Duke's name. 

In this step there was at least courage, though little wisdom or good-nature. 
But as nothing was too high for the revenge of the court, so also was nothing 
too low. A persecution, such as had never been known before and has nevec 
been known since, raged in every public department. Great numbers of hom- 
|ble and laborious clerks were deprived of their bread, not because they neglect- 
ed their duties, not because they had taken an active part against the ministry, 
but merely because they had owed their situations to the recommendation of 
some nobleman or gentleman who was against the peace. The proscription ex- 
jtended to tide-waiters, to gaugers, to doorkeepers. Que poor man to whom a 
‘pension had been given for his gallantry in a fight with smugglers, was depriv- 
ed of it because he had been befricaded by the Duke of Grafton. An aged 
widow, who, on account of her husband's services in the navy, had, many years 
|before, been made housekeeper to a public office, was dismissed from her situa- 
tion, because it wasimagined that she was distantly connected by marriage 
with the Cavendish fomily. The public clamour, as may well be supposed, 

w daily louder and louder. But the louder it grew, the more resolutely did 
‘ox go on with the work which he had begun old friends could not con- 
ceive what had possessed him. “I could forgive,’ said the Duke of Cumber- 
land, “ Fox's political vagaries, but | am quite confounded by his inhumanity. 
Surely he used to be the best-natured of men ” 

At last Fox went so far as to take a legal opinion on the 
the patents granted by George the Second were bindi 
it is said, that if his colleagues had not flinched. he w 
out the tellers of the Exchequer and justices in Eyre. 

Meanwhile the Parliament met. ministers, more hated by the le. 


uestion, whether 


id at once have turned 


than ever, were secure of a majority, and they had also reason to hope that 
they would have the advantage in the debates as well as in the divisions. For 


on George the Third. 
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Pitt wae confined to his chamber by a severe attack of gout. His friends mov- 
ed to defer the consideration of the treaty till he should be able to attend. But 
the motion was rejected. The great day arrived. ‘The discussion had lasted 
some time, when a loud huzza was heard in Palace-yard. The noise came 
nearer and nearer, upthe stairs, through the lobby. The door opened, and from 
the midst of a shouting multitude came forth Pitt, borne in the arms of his at- 
tendants. His face was thin and ghastly, his limbs swathed in flannel, his 
crutch in his hand. he bearers set him down withia the bar. His friends in 
and with their help he crawled to his seat near the ta- 
he spoke three hours and a half against the peace. Dv- 
sit down and to use cordials. It 
that his actions was languid, and 


stantly surrounded him, 
ble. Ip this condition 

ring that time he was repeatedly forced to 
may be supposed that his voice was faint, [ 
that his speech, though occasionaliy brilliant and impressive, was feeble when 
compared with his best oratorical performances. But those who remembered 
what he had done, and who saw what he suffered, listened to him with emotion 
stronger than any mere eloquence can produce. He was unable to stay for the 


division, and was carried away from the House amidst shouts loud as those which) 


had announced bis arrival. 
A large majority approved the peace. The exultation of the court was 


boundless. ‘ Now,” exclaimed the Princess Mother, ** my son is really King.’ || 


The young sovereign spoke of himself as freed from the bondage in which his 
grandfather had been held. On one point it was announced, his mind was un- 
alterably nade up. Under no circumstances whatever should those Whig 
grandees, who had enslaved his predecessors and endeavoured to enslave him- 
self, be restored to power. 

His vaunting was premature. The real strength of the favourite was by no 
means proportioned to the number of vores which he had, on one particular di- 
vision, been able tocommand He was soon again in difficulties. The most 
important part of his budget was a tax on cider. This measure was opposed 
not only by those who were generally hostile to his administration, but also by 
many of his supporters. { 
Tories. One of the chief crimes of Walpole, in their eyes, had been his par- 
tiality for this msde of raising money. The Tory Johnson had in his Diction- 
ary given so scurrilous a definition of the word ‘ excise,’ that the Commission- 
ers of excise had seriously thought of prosecuting him The counties which 
the new impost particularly affected had always been Tory counties. It was 
the boast of John, Philips, the poet of the English vintage, that the Cider-land 
had ever been faithful to the throne, and that all the pruning-hooks of her 
thousand orchards had been beaten into swords for the service of the ill-fated 
Stuarts. The effect of Bute’s fiscal scheme was to produce an union between 
the gentry and yeomanry of the Cider-land and the Whigs of the capital. Here- 
fordshire and Worcestershire were in aflame. The city of London, though 
not so directly interested, was, if possible, still more excited. The debates on 
this question irreparably damaged the government. Dashwood's financial state. 
ment had been confused and absurd beyond belief, and had been received by 
the House with roars of laughter. He had sense enough to be conscious of his 
unfitness for the high situation which he held, and exclaimed, in a comical fit of 
despair, ‘ What shall'I do? The boys will point at me in the street, and 
cry, ** There goes the worst chancellor of the exchequer that ever was.”’’ 
George Grenville came tothe rescue, and spoke strougly on his favourite theme. 
the profusion with which the late war had been carried on. ‘That profusion, 
he said, had made taxes necessary. He called on the gentlemen oppossite to 
him to say where they would have a tax laid, and dwelt on this topic with his 
usual prolixity. ‘ Let them tell me where,” be repeated, in a monotonous 
and somewhat fretfultone. “I say, sir, let them tell where. [ repeat it, sir ; 
J am entitled to say to them—tell me where.’ Uninckily for him, Pitt had 
come down to the ence that night, and had been bitterly provoked by the re- 
flections thrown on the war. He revenged himself by murmuring, in a whine 
resembling Grenville's, a line of well known song, ‘ Gentle shepherd, tell me 
where.’ * If,” cried Grenville, ** gentlemen are to be treated in this way”— 
Pitt. as was his fashion when he meant to mark extreme contempt, rose delibe- 
rately, made his bow, and walked out of the House, leaving his brother-in-law 
in convulsions of rage, and everybody else in convulsions of laughter. It was 
long before Grenville lost the nickname of the gentle shepherd. 

But the ministry had vexations still more serious to endure. The hatred 
which the Tories and Scots bore to Fox was implacable. In a moment of ex- 
treme peril, they had consented to put themselves under his guidance. But 
the aversion with which they regarded him broke forth as soon as the crisis 
seemed tobe over. Some of them attacked him about the accounts of the 


The name of excise had always been hateful to the)) 


the administration. Greater than he had been hecould not be. If what he 
already possessed was vanity and vexation of spirit, no delusion remained to 
entice onward. He had been cloyed with the pleasures of ambition before he 
had been seasoned to its pains. His habits had not been such as were likely 
to fortify his mind against obloquy and public hatred. He had reached his 
forty-eighth year in dignified ease, without knowing, by personal experience, 
\what it was to be ridiculed and slandered. All at once, without any previous 
jinitiation, he had found himself exposed to such a storm of invective and satire 
‘as had never burst on the head of any statesman. The emoluments of office 
|were now nothing to him ; for he had just succeeded to a princely property by 
ithe death of his father-in-law. All the honours which could be bestowed on him 
‘he had already secured. He had obtained the Garter for himself, and a British 
peerage for his son. He seems also to have imagined, that by quitting the 
‘treasury he should escape from danger and abuse without really resigning pow- 
‘er, and should still be able to exercise in private supreme influence over the 
royal mind. 

Whatever may have been his motives, he retired. Fox at the same time 

took refuge in the House of Lords ; and George Grenville became first lord of 
ithe treasury and chancellor of the exchequer. 
| We believe that those who made this arrangement fully intended that Gren- 
\ville should be a mere puppet in the hands of Bute ; for Grenville was as yet 
‘very imperfectly known even to those who had observed him long. He pass- 
ed for a mere official drudge; and he had all the industry, the minute accuracy, 
ithe formality, the tediousness, which belong to the character. But he had 
jother qualities which had not yet shown themselves-—devouring ambition, 
\dauntless courage, self-confidence, amounting to presumption, and a temper 
which could not endure opposition. He was not disposed to be anybody's twol ; 
‘and he had no attachment, political or personal, to Bote. The two men had, 
indeed, nothing in common, except a strong propensity towards harsh and un- 
popular courses. ‘Their principles were fundamentally different. 
Bote was a Tory. Grenville would have been very angry with any person 
who should have denied his claim to be a Whig. He was more prone to ty- 
‘rannical measures than Bute ; but he loved tyranny only when disguised under 
\the forms of constitutional liberty. He :nixed up, after a fashion then not 
ivery unusual, the theories of the republicans of the seventeenth century with 
ithe technical maxims of English jaw, and thus succeeded in combining anar- 
jchical epeculation with arbitrary practice. The voice of the people was the 
voice of God ; but the only legitimate organ through which the voice of the 
‘people could be uttered was the Parliament. A!! power was from the people ; 
jbut to the Parliament the whole power of the people had been delegated. 
|No Oxonian divine had ever, even in the years which immediately followed the 
‘Restoration, demanded fur the King so abject, so unreasoning a homage, as 
Grenville, on what he considered as the purest Whig principles, demanded for 
ithe Parliament. As he wished to see the Parliament despotic over the nation, 
iso he wished to see it also despotic over the court. In his view, the prime min- 
ister, possessed of the confidence of the House of Commons, ought to be may- 
‘or of the palace. The King was a mere Childeric or Chilperic, who might 
/well think himself lucky in being permitted to enjoy such handsome apartments 
at St. James's, and so fine a park at Windsor. 

Thus the opinions of Bate and those of Grenville were diametrically opposed. 

Nor was there any private friendship between the two statesmen, Grenville's 
nature was not forgiving; and he well remembered how, a few months 
befure, he had been compelled to yield the lead of the House of Commons to 
Fox. 
We are inclined to think, on the whole, that the worst administration which 
has governed England since the Revolution was that of George Grenville. His 
public acts may be classed under two heads, outrages on the liberty of the peo- 
ple, and outrages on the dignity of the crown. 

He began by making war on the press. John Wilkes, member of parlia- 
ment for Aylesbury, was singled out for persecution. Wilkes had, till very 
lately, been known chiefly as one of the most profane, licentious, and agreeable 
irakes about town. He was a man of taste, reading, and engaging manners. 
'His sprightly conversation was the delight of green-rooms and taverns, and 
ip'eased even grave hearers when he was svufficient!y under restraint to abstain 
jtrom detailing the particulars of his amours, and from breaking jests on the 
|New Testament. His expensive debaucheries forced him to have recourse to 
ithe Jews. He was soon a ruimed man, and determined to try his chance as a 
political adventurer. in parliament he did not succeed. His speaking, though 
pert, was feeble, and by no means interested his hearers so much as to make 


Pay-Office. Some of them rudely interrupted him when speaking, by laugh- 
ter and ironical cheers. He was naturally desirous to escape from so disagree- 
able a situation, and demanded the peerage which had been promised as the re- 
ward of his services. 
It was clear that there must be some change inthe composition of the min- 
istry. But scarcely any, even of those who, from their situation, might be sup- 
to be in all the secrets of the government, anticipated what really took 
lace. To the amazement of the Parliament and the nation, it was suddenly 
announced that Bute had resigned. 
Twenty different explanations of this strange step were suggested. Some 


attributed it to profound design, and some to sudden panic. Some said that) or : pa. 
fhe opposition liad driven the Earl from the field ; some tha | ‘ars. A new spirit had been infused into the administration. Authority was 


in order to bring the war to a close, and had always| (to be upheld. The government was no longer to be braved with impunity. 


the lampoons o 


them forget his face, which was so hideous that the caricaturists were forced, 
in their own despite, to flatter him. As a writer, he made a better figure. 
‘He set up a weekly paper, called the North Briton. This journal, written with 
‘some pleasantry, and great audacity and impudence, hada considerable num- 
iber of readers. Forty-four numbers had been published when Bute resigned ; 
jand, though almost every number had contained tatter grossly libellous, no 
prosecution had been instituted. The forty-tifth namber was innocent when 
‘compared with the majority of those which had preceded it, and indeed con- 


tained nothing so strong as may now be found daily in the leading articles of 
ithe Times and Morning Chronicle. But Grenville was now at the head of af- 


he had taken office only Ear 
meant to retire when that object had been accomplished. He publicly assign-| Wilkes was arrested under a general warrant, conveyed to the Tower, and con- 
ed ill-health as his reason for quitting business, and privately complained that! Sned there with circumstances of unusual severity. His papers were seized, 


| 


‘and carried to the Secretary of State. These harsh and illegal measures pro- 


he was not cordially seconded by his colleagues ; and that Lord cag gem | mate a violent out-break of popular rage, whieh was soon changed to delight 


in particular, whom he had himself brought into the cabinet, gave him no sup- 


and exultation. The arrest was pronounced unlawful by the Court of Common 


port in the House of Peers. Lord Mansfield was, indeed, far too sagacious not), 
to perceive that Bute's situation was one of great peril, and far too timorous to! ‘P leas, in which Chief-Justice Pratt presided, and the prisoner was discha : 
he probability, however, is, [he victory over the government was celebrated both in London and the Cider- 


thrust himself into peril for the sake of another. 
that Bute’s conduct on this occasion, like the conduct cf most men on most oc- 
casions, was determined by mixed motives. We suspect that he was sick o 


office ; for this isa feeling much more common among ministers than persons, 


who see public life from a distance are disposed to believe. Aud nothing could 
be more natural than that this feeling should take possession of the mind ol 
Bute. In general, a statesman climbs by s!ow degrees. Many laborious years 
elapse before he reaches the topmost pinnacle of preferment. In the earliest 
rt of his career, therefore, he is constantly lured on by sceing something above 
im. During his ascent he gradually becomes inured to the annoyances which 
belong to a life of ambition. By the time that he has attained the highest 
point, he has become patient of labour and callous of abuse. He is kept con- 
stant to his vocation, in spite of all its discomforts, at first by hope, and at last 
by habit. It was not so with Bute. His whole public life lasted little more 


than two years. On the day on which he became a politician he became a cab- 
inet minister, Ina few months he was, both in name and in show, chief of] 


\countries 

While the ministers were daily becoming more odious to the nation, they 
were doing their best to make themselves also odious to the court. They gave 
‘the King plainly to understand that they were determined fot be 
|Bute’s creatures, and exacted a promise that no secret adviser uld have 
access to the royal ear. They soon found reason to su~pect trat this promise 
‘had not been observed They remonstrated in terms less respectful than their 
master had been accustomed to hear, and gave him a fortnight to make his 
choice between his favourite and his cabinet. 
George the Third was greatly disturbed. He had but a few weeks before 
exulted in his deliverance from the yoke of the great Whig connection. He 
‘even declared that his honour would not permit him ever again to admit the 
members of that connection tohis service. He now found that he had only 
exchanged one set of masters for another set still harsher and more imperious. 


[In his distress he thought of Pitt. From Pitt it was possible that better terme — 
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ight be obtained than either from Grenville, or from the party of which New- of faithful and gallant service in two wars. It was confidently asserted that in 
castle was the head. _ this violent measure the King heartily concurred. 

Grenville, on his return from an excursion into the country, repaired to. But whatever pleasure the persecution of Wilkes, or the dismissal of Con- 
Buckingham House. He was astonished to find at the entrance a chair, the way, may have given to the royal mind, it is certain that his Majesty's aversion 
shape of which was wel! kaown to him, and indeed to all London. It was dis-| to bis ministers increased day by day. Grenvilie was as frugal of the public 
tinguished by a large boot, made for the purpose of accommodating the great money as of his own, and morosely refused to accede to the King’s request, 
Commoner's gouty leg. Grenville guessed the whole. His brother-in-law that a few thousand pounds might be expended tv baying some open fields to the 
was closeted with the King. Bute, provoked by what be considered as the un-| wes: of the gardens of Buckingham House. In consequence of this refusal, 
friendly and ungrateful conduct of his successors, had himself proposed that te fields were soon covered with buildings, and the King and Queen were over- 
Pitt should be summoned to the palace. looked in their most private walks by the up»er windows of a hundred houses. 

Pitt had two audiences in two successive days. What passed at the first Nor was this the worst. Grenville was as liberal of words as he was sparing 
interview led him to expect that the negotiation would be brought toa satis.| of guineas. Instead of explaining himself in that clear, concise, and lively 
factory close ; but on the morrow he found the King less complying. The manner, which alone could win the atte tion of a young mind new to business, 
best account, indeed the only trustworthy account of the conference, is that) he spoke in the closet just as he spoke in the House of Commons. When he 
which was taken from Pitt's own mouth by Lord Hardwicke. It appears that bad harangued two hours, he looked at his watch, as he had been in the habit of 
Pitt strongly represented the importance of conciliating those chiefs of the looking at the clock opposite the Speaker's chair, apologized for the length of 
Whig party who had been so unhappy as to incur the royal displeasure.| his discourse, and then went on for an hour more. ‘The members of the House 
They had, he said, been the most constant friends of the House of Hanover. }of Commons can cough an orator down, or can walk away to dinaer; and they 
Their power and credit were great ; they had been long versed in public busi | were by no means sparing in the use of these privileges when Grenville was 
ness. If they were to be under sentence of exclusion, a solid administration on his legs. — But the poor young King had to endure all this eloquence with 
could not be formed. His Majesty could not bear to think of pu ting himself mournful civility. To the end of his life he continued to talk with horror 
into the hands of those whom he had recently chased from his court with the Grenville’s oratiors. 
strongest marks of anger. I am sorry, Mr. Pitt,’ he said, ‘but I see this will About this time took place one of the most singular events in Pitt's life. 
notdo. My honour is concerned. ! must support my honour.’ How his Majes-| There was acertain Sir William Pynsent. a Somersetshire baronet of Whig 
ty succeeded in supporting bis honour we shall soon see. ‘politics. who had been a member of the House of Commons in the days of 

Pitt retired, and the King was reduced to request the ministers whom he had Queen Anne, aad had retired to rural privacy when the Tory Party, towards 
been on the point of wiscarding, 10 remain in office. During the two years the end of her reign, obtained the ascendency in her counsels. His manners 
which followed, Grenville, now closely leagued with the Bedfords, was the were eccentric. His morals lay under very odious imputations. Bat his fideli- 
master of the court ; and a hard master he proved. He knew that he was ‘ty to his politicial opinions was unalterable. During fifty vears of seclusion he 
kept in place only beceuse there was no choice except between himelf and the) cvntinued to brood ever the events which had driven hin from public life, the 

higs. That, under any circumstances, the Whigs would be forgiven, he| dismissal of the Waigs, the peace of Utrecht, the desertion of our allies. He 
thought impossible. Tae late attempt to get rid of him had roused his resent-| 20w thought that he perceived a cluse analogy between the well-recnembered 
ment ; the failure of that attempt had liberated him from all fear. He had |events of his youth and the events wiich he had witnessed in extreme old age ; 
never been very courtly. He now began to hold a language, to which, since between the disgrace of Marlborough and the disgrace of Pitt : between the 
the days of Cornet Joyce and President Bradshaw, no English King had been) elevation of Harley and the elevation vf Bute ; between the treaty negociated 
compelled to listen. \'by St. John and thetreaty negociated by Bedford ; between the wrongs of the 

In one matter, indeed, Grenville, at the expense of justice and liberty, grati | house of Austria in 1712 and the wrongs of the house of Brandenburg in 1762. 
fied the passions of the court while gratifying his own. The persecution of) This fancy took such possession of the old man’s mind that he determined to 
Wilkes was eagerly pressed. He had written a parody on Pope's Essay on| 'leave bis whole property to Pitt. In this way Pitt unexpectedly came a 
Man, entitled the Essay on Woman, and had appended to it notes, in ridicule) session of near three thousand pounds a-year. Nor could all the matice of his 
of Warburion's famous Commentary. enemies fiud any ground for reproach in the transaction. Nobody could call 

This composition was exceedingly profligate, but not more so, we think, than him a legacy hunter. Nobody could accuse hima of seizing that to which others 
some of Pope’s own works—the imitation of the second satire of the first book. had a betterclaim. For he had never m his life seen Su William; and Sir 
of Horace, for example ; and, to do Wilkes justice, he had not, like Pope, William had left no relation so near as to be enuled to form any expectations 
given his ribaldry to the world. He had merely printed at a private press a respecting ‘he estate. 
very small number of copies, which he meant to present to some of his bom | The fortunes of Pitt seemed to ourish ; but lis healt was worse than ever. 
companions, whose morals were in no more danger of being corrupted by a We caunot find that, during the session which began iu Janvary, 1765, he once 
loose book, than a negro of being tanned by a warm sun. A tool of the go-| appeared tn parliament. He remained some months in profound retirement at 
vernment, by giving a bribe to the printer, procured a copy of this trash, and Hayes bis favourite villa, scarcely moving except from his arm-chair to his bed, 
placed it in the hands of the ministers. The ministers resolved to visit Wilkes’s aud from his bed to his arm-chair, and often emploving his wife as his amanuen- 
offence against decorum with the utinvst rigour of the law. What share piety, sis in his ost confidential correspondence. Some of his detractors whispered 
and respect for morals had in dictating this resolution, our readers may judge ‘hat his invisibility was to be ascribed quite as much to affectation as to se 
from the fact, that no person was more eager for bringing the libertine poet to, [n truth his character, bigh and splendid as it was, wanted simplicity. ith 

unishment than Lord March, afterwards Duke of Queensberry. On the genius which did not need the aid of stage tricks aud with a spirit which should 
fret @ay of thesession of Parliament, the book, thus disgracefully obtained, |44v¥e been far above them, he had yet been, through lifc, in the habit of prac- 
was laid on the table of the Lords by the Earl of Sandwich, whom the Duke! |tising them. It was, therefore, now surmised that, having acquired alt the con- 
of Bedford's interest had made Secretary of State. The unfortunate author! 'sideration which could be derived from eloquence and from great services to 
had not the slightest suspicion that his licentious poem had ever been seen, ex-| the state, he had determined not to make himself cheap by often appearing in 
cept by his printer and by a few of his dissipated companions, till it was pro-| public, but, under the pretext of ill-health, to surround himself with mystery, 
duced in full Parliament. Though he was a man of easy temper, averse from) to emerge only at long intervals and momentous occasions, and at other times 
danger, and not very susceptible of shame, the surprise, the disgrace, the pros-, 0 deliver his oracles ouly toa few favoured votaries, who were suffered to 
t of utter ruin, put him beside Limself. He picked a quarrel with one of Lord make pilgrimages to his shrine. If such were his object, it was for a time fully 
ute's dependents, fought aduel, was seriously wounded, and, when half re_ attained Never was the magic of his name so powerful, never was he regarded — 
covered, fledto France. His enemies had now their own way, both in the, %y his country with such superstitious veneration, as daring this year of silence 
Parliament, and in the King's Bench He was censured ; expelled from the and seclusion. 
House of Commons ; outlawed. His works were ordered to be burned by the}, While Pitt was thus absent from parliament, Grenville proposed a measure 
common hangman. Yet was the multitude still true to him. In the minds, destined to produce a great revolution. the effects of which will long be felt by 
even of many moral and religious men, his crime seemed light when compared, the whole human race We speak of the act for irnposing stamp-daties on the 
with the crime of his accusers. ‘The conduct of Sandwich, in particular, ex-|,North Americancolonies The plan was eminently characteristic of its author. 
cited universal disgust. His own vices were notorious ; and, only a fortyight ‘Every feature of the parent was found in the child. A timid statesman would 
before he laid the Essay on Woman before the House of Lords, he had been) bave shrunk from a step, of which Walpole, at a time when the colonies 
drinking and singing loose catches with Wilkes at one of the most dissolute! were far less powerful, had said —* He who shall propose it, willbe a much 
clubs in London. Shortly after the meeting of Parliament, the Beggar's Ope-| bolder mau than I.” But the nature of Grenville was insensible to fear. A 
ra was acted at Covent Garden theatre. When Macheath uttered the words—||statesmun of large views would have felt, that to lay taxes at Westminster on 
‘ That Jemmy Twitcher should peach me I own surprised me,’—pit, boxes | New England and New York, was a course opposed, not indeed tothe letter of 
and galleries, burst intoa rour which seemed likely to bring the roof down.| the statute-book, ar to any decision contained in the Term Reports, but to the 
Frow that day Sandwich was universally known by the nick name of Jemmy) principles of good government, and to the spirit of the constitution. A states- 
Twitcher. The ceremony of burning the North Briton was interrupted by a) man of large views would also have felt, that ten times the estimated produce 
riot. The constables were beaten ; the paper was rescued ; and, instead of it, of the American stamps would have been dearly purchased by even a transient 
a jack-boot and a petticoat were committed tothe flames. Wilkes had institu-| quarrel between the mother country and the colonies. But Grenville knew of 
ted an action for the seizure of his papers, against the under-secretary of state.| a0 spirit of the constitution distinct from the letter of the law, and of no na- 
The jury gave a thousand pounds damages. But reither these nor any other in | tional interests except those which are expressed ty pounds, shillings, and 
dications of public feeling had power to move Grenville. He had the Parlia-, pence. That his policy might give birth to deep discontents in all the provinces, 
ment with him : and, according to his political creed, the sense of the nation was from the shore of the Great Lakes to the Mexican sea ; that France and Spain 
to be collected from the Parliament alone might seize the opportunity of revenge ; thatthe Empire might be dismember- 
_Soon, however, he found reason to fear that even the Parliament might fail ed ; that the debt—that debt with the amount of which the perpetually reproach- 
him. On the question of the legality of genersl warrants, the opposition, hav-|\ed Pitt—might, in consequence of his own policy, be doubled ; these were 
ing on its side all sound principles, all constitutional authorities, and the voice, possibilities which never occurred to that small, sharp mind. 
of the whole nation, mustered in great force, and was joined by many whodid | ‘The Stamp Act will be remembered as long as the globe lasts. But, at the 
not ordinarily vote against the government. On one occasion the ministry, in||t me, it attracted much less novice in this country than another act which is now 
a very full House, had a majority of only fourteen votes. The storm, however, almost forgotten. The King fell ill, and was thought to be in a dangerous 


blew over. The spirit of the opposition, from whatever cause, began to flag at 
the moment when success seemed almost certain. The session ended without 
any change. Pitt, whose eloquence had shone with its usual lustre in all 


state. His complaint, we believe, was the same which, at a later period, re- 
jpeatedly incapacitated him for the performance of his regal functions. Toe 
\heit-apparent was only two years old. It was clearly proper to make provision 


the principal debates, and whose popularity was greater than ever, was still a) for the administration of the government, in case of a minority. The discus- 


private man. Grenville, detested alike by the court and by the people, was still 
As soon as the Houses liad risen, Grenville took a step which proved, even 
more signally than any of his past acts, how despotic, how acrimonous, and 


fearless his nature was. Among the gentlemen not ordinarily opposed to the| Bute. They, therefore, insisted on introducing into the bill w 


sions on this point brought the quarrel between the court and ministry to a 
crisis. The King wished to be entrusted with the power of naming a regent 
‘by will. The ministers feared, or affected to fear, that, if this power was con- 


how ceded tv him, he would name the Princess Mother, nay, possibly the Earl of 


s confining the 


government, who, on the great constitutional question of general warrants, had) King’s choice to the royal family. Having thus excluded Bute, they urgod 
voted with the minority, was Henry Conway, brother of the Earl of Hertford,, the King to let them, in the most marked manner, exclude the Princess Dow- 


a brave soldier, a tolerable speaker, and a well-meaning, thoagh not a wise or 
vigorous politician. He was now deprived of bis regiment, the merited reward 


ager also. They assured him that the House of Commons would undoubted- 
ly strike her name out, and by this threat they wrung from him a reluctant ag 
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sent. Inafew days, it appeared that the representations by which they had] for several hours closeted with him, and now stood by his bed-side, silent, 


induced the King to put this gross and public affront on his mother were un- deadly pale, aud with his eyes strangely sparking. 


founded. ‘The friends of the Princess in the House of Commons moved that 
her name should be inserted. ‘The ministers could not decently attack the pa- 
rent of their master. They hoped that the opposition would come to their help, 
and put onthem a force to which they would gladly have yielded. But the 
majority of the opposition, though hating the Princess, hated Grenville more, 
beheld his embarrassment with delight, and would do nothing to extricate him 
from it. The Princess's name was accordingly placed in the list of persons 
qualified to hold ihe regeucy.—[ be continued 


THE OUTCAST.—A TALE. 
BY THE MEDICAL sTUupENT.—[ Concluded. } 


Jaques’ jealousy grew even more and more rankling, and his anger more ve- 
hement, and both acting on his despair for himself, produced paroxysms of pas- 
sion at once most violent in themselves and heart-rending to be witnessed. At 


one time he would assail me with the blackest epithets, accuse me of worming} 


myself into bis confidence and coming into his house under the mask of false 
friendship, to seduce from him the only being who held him in regard ; he would 


thought would wound me, and, when his attack upon me was exhausted, would) | 
launch into exclamations of wild Jament and blasphemous expressions, and cries 


of agony, that no one, however used to them, could bear to listen to. He would 
order me from his house, never to see him more ; and, if I offe:ed to go, would 
implore me to stay. 

* You must not, you shall not go,” he would scream. ‘“ You have us in 
your power—you will expose us—you will betray what you have seen. 
fool, fool that I was, to be duped by such shallow artifices !” 

Then he would revert to his own misery and despair, and rave wildly and in-| 
coherently, with frantic gestures and writhing features, till he became utterly’ 
exhausted in streugth, and remained trembling, pale as death, unable to speak 
above a whisper, or weeping silently and copiously. Shortly afterwards he 
would address me, beseeching pardon. 

forgive me, E he would say, am a poor slave of passion—I 
never doubted your truth and honour. You have ruined your prospects through 
your friendship for me, know. And what am in one way a poor, igno- 
rant, uneducated, spiritless, afflicted creature ; in another, a being under Hea-) 
ven’s dreadful ban—an outcast —a reproach to humanity—a blot on the fair front! 
of his species. Oh! what return can | ever make to you! ‘There is Rachel 
take her—make her your own. You love one another, and are happy in your 
love—I love her also—but what is love to me—misery. <A hideous barrier 
stands for ever between us—whiy then should I make it also come between you 1| 
But one thing—when you are happy with her, and | know you will be, do not 


forget the poor creature to whom it is decreed that woe im this world shall alone) 


be known ” 


But Rachel and myself observing the feelings with which he appeared to re- 


gard our intimacy, only loved each other with more fondness, and in our con- 
versations with ove another, began to wake as it were one cause together. Thus 
all confidences were interchanged between us, and in many sweet walks and 
other wterviews we comimupicated our mutual histories. 

She told me she did not kuow of wi at country she was a native; she could 
not recollect any land but my own; of her parentage, too, she was entirely ig- 
norant. She had lived at the cottage eyer since she was a child, and had all 
that time seen no one near or to speak to, save Mr. Hermann. Mr. Jaques, and 
the two women servants. She had nut all that time observed any diilerence in 
cither, save that the former seemed growing older and more feeble. She had 
been brought ty the col.age by the old female, Tamar, and faintly remembered 
being with her for wany days in a stip at sea. Her life since then had passed 
in One monotonous course, with a portion of which | was fully acquainted. She 


|| “Mr. E——,” said the old man, “I have not many hours to live, I believe 
| —but before I die, there is a communication which must be made to some one, 
and I have at length persuaded Mr. Jaques to submit to having it made to you, 
for it regards him alone. Your profession. your circumstances, the long friend- 
ship you have borne for him, the excellence of your heart, your firm discretion, 
| and your strong passion for Rachel, all unite to make you appear, as it were, a 
| person appointed by Providence to know and guard the awful secret of his 
affliction. You are aware tnat | was always and am absolutely necessary to 
‘hun, and somebody must ever be—for he is a creature utterly powerless and 
‘helpless—he cannot mingle with society—from that he is for ever debarred— 
for he could not travei—he could not indulge in wine—he could not lose com- 
mand of bimself for a moment—the slightest accident could not happen to him 
without a discovery being made, of which my mind cannot conceive the conse- 
quences, whether to himself, to his family and people, or to the public. But it 
is right I should first inform you who he is. He is the eldest son of the late 
, a foreign Jew of great wealth. For many centuries there has not beea 
| such a thing among our people as what I am about to relate to you. Its causes 
| who can tel!? But his father when he saw it, broke his heart, declined, and 


impute to me the most criminal intentions and conduct, say every thing he, died. Jaques, your friend, with whom you have been for years in daily inti- 


macy. is a miserable—”’ 

** Do not name the accursed word,” shricked Jaques, with frantic gestures— 
and springing away, while his whole frame shook, and his face flushed to crim- 
' son, and bis eyes seemed to flame in their orbits, he rent his clothes in pieces, 

and stuod before my bewildered eyes—A LEPER. Yes, with the exception 
of the head and neck, and hands and feet, his whole frame was a scaly mass of 


Oh,| borrible leprosy—oh ! most horrible! 1! could not look upon him, but covered 


my face with my bands, and staggered back, feeling sick, sick and feeble , and 
for a moment consciousness left me. I fainted, and fell upon the carpet. Pre~ 


| sently the horizontal position restored me to recollection, and sitting up, the 


‘horrible scene came back upon my mind. I felt as one awakened from sleep, 


| and recollecting a frightfu! dream. I looked—Jaques was gone, but there on 


the floor lay the torn and scattered fragments af his dress, and in bed near me 
lay Hermann, with his head turned away towards the wall. 

| I do not think I was ever so wrought upon by any emotion as I was by the 
‘mingled surprise, horror, disgust, and dread, that hideous spectacle produced in 
ime. J remained for several minutes seated on the floor, feeble in limbs as a 
<bild, and utterly at a loss to direct my thoughts fixedly to any subject. At 
length observing a bottle of wine, from which I had been compounding some 
negus for the dying man, | snatched it, and swallowed a long draught. 


| Thereupon rising, | approached the bed-side to see the state of My. Hermana. 
Slowly and lauguidly he turued his head round upon the pillow, and heaved a 
deep sigh. 

** You have seen?” said he. 

* | have,” I replied, and an involuntary shudder passed over me as } spoke, 
| * You will be aware then at once of the cau-e of my poor friend's fear, mi- 
sery, and despair. You will see from your own medical knowledge that there 
'ts no hope of any alleviation.” 

| None, except in death.” 

| “No! # cannot be—he must still live on, aud drag out bis wretched exist- 
ence. Suicide would expuse the body to the public gaze, and drag the veil 
\from the ancient shame of our race. He must uot die. I am convinced it is 
only this consideration that i some wanner keeps the poor creature—more sen- 
‘sitive 43 he is than any womau—-from sinking and perishing voder the weight 
of his awful affliction; discovery of his secret by any one would be death to 
jbim, and that most fearful death whieh springs from mental pangs. You will 
jsee that by this he ts shat out from all communion with his fellow-men. You 
‘know your own disgust, though you have known him for years, and been his 
most intimate friend, vor can I couceal mine, though I have been his attendant 


owned, to my delighted ears, that she loved me with her whole heart, if love|ifrom birth. He knows this and feels it. Oh, how bitterly the wretch feels 


meaut the fact that she could never be happy, or even at rest in ber mind, out 
of my society; that she would go with me anywhere, and always be kind to 
me; that she would leave Mr Jaques, Mr. Hermann, Sarah, the cottage, gar- 
den, dog, and all wiih eager readiness, to be inv humble and affectionate ser- 
vant bx eeeateay to explain to her the higher doctrines of morals—the 
principles of natural religion, and afterwards of revelation. She -heard with 
eager ears, trusting me iv every thing; indeed, she could not but believe me, 
for her heart so inclined to me, that every sentence I uttered ws received and 
loved, as if it were a portion of myself. Thereafter I taught her the tenets of 
that branch of the great P.otestanc faith, upon which | saw fit to rest my oan 
prospects for futurity. 1 found that by tms her feelings toward me were in- 
creased to ap intensi y of which ' had previously no conception, unacquainted 
as had been hither:o with woman's Jove, 

Byt while this was going forward, Mr. Hermann, who had been gradually de- 
clining in healih, sunk at leng:h so far as to be confined to his bed. J had now 
been between five or six years faiyiliar about the place, during whjch time my 
aid, in the way of my profession, had frequently relieved him. But it was evi- 
dent to me that the cistern was exhausied, and | perceived, ou conversing on 
the subject, that his own opinion coincided with mine. 

I now began to be aware of a remarkable anxiety in the old man. If have 
stated that for some time back he had appeared to labour under some communi- 


fig 

“True,” said I, “he was right—all pleasures must be for ever unknown to 
‘him. He must be for ever a solitary. Oh, what aa accumulation of miseries 
‘crush the poor hopeless being! none of those enjoyments that make life bear- 
able to other men, can by possibility ever be his—he must live, ay, in the gnaw- 
jing feeling of sateless appetites—ungratifyabie desires and atlections—and no 
hope—no hope! He must be perpetually a burden—a disgust—a nuisance to 
‘himself, and all who knows his horrible secret-—a modern Philoctetes, with 
|poisoned wounds. And, too, there is no way by which he may deliver his spirit 
from this bondage—every avenue of escape irom his curse is by that very curse 
iblocked up!” 

| ‘ But to let you understand why I haye made this communication, I hope 
when | am gone ygu will take your poor friend under your protection, and be 
‘to him what I have been, with this difference, that where I have been a faithful 
servant, vou will be a confidential friend. He is, I may tel! you, possessed of 
‘vast wealth, which he is for ever incapable of using ; and this, as you have 
‘rained your own prospects through attachment to him, he will place esmpletely 
j'at your disposal, the only drawback upon it being his society, which it would 
appear that for five years past or more you have not considered any burden. If 
you accept this proposal, Rachel is yours. She is a Georgian girl, bought in 
‘the slave-market at Constantinople, by order of his relations, and sent here un- 


cation of importance, which he could not bring himself to make to me; and 
this weight on his mind was now become so harassing, as seriously to aggravate 
hiscomplaint | could hardly conceive a man so shaken, even with the thought 
of confessing a murder, as this man was. Oiten he would seem to have mace 
up his resolution—but the words would appear to stick in his throat, while the 
agitation was certain to induce a paroxysin of his malady—a dry asthma, fo - 
lowed by great and long-continued weakness. I observed him also in frequent 
communication with Mr. Jaques, shut up together, and that the eflect uf these 
interviews was to exacerbate the misery of the latter to an extraordinary de- 

ree. His jealousy and freaks of passion had altogether gone from him, and 
fie appeared as if Kachel had also completely left his thoughts. though both 
she and I were always near. He gave himself up almost entirely to solitude, 
and the expression of shame, and also of horror, sat continually upon his re- 


der charge of ‘Tamar, the housekeeper. She was brought here at five years 
‘old, and mtended to be reared up in the belief that all men were the same as 
Jaques, in order that she might become a companion, and solace to him, when 
|) the course of things | should be removed. From different causes, amon 

‘which was the exceeding shame of Jaques, his high sense of honour, and his 
‘disgust at the immoral nature of the whole proceeding, this was never attempted 
to be carried into effect, and she is now totally ignorant of this secret, which, 
although it may be a bitter heartburning to many abroad, is in England known 
‘but to you, to its unfortunate subject, and to myself. ‘That she is beautiful, in- 
nucent, and good, you are yourself aware—and I swear as one swears who is 
‘laid on such a bed as mine, that she is intact and immaculate as the blue sky of 
heaven. Her you will marry, if the proposal be agreeable to you, and take 
|possession of this house as the master of it. You will find, under my charg:, 


markable countenance, while his paroxysa:s of waiting aud imprecation in the! nearly two thousand pounds in cash, and Mr. Jaques will procure you as much 


privacy of his own apartments were excessive and unremitting ; so that I often, 


even in the lonely road by the demesne, have heard his cries. He never left 


the cottage, nor within was he ever at rest, but was continually starting and 
shifting about, wandering from room to room, like an animal to whose body 
some one has affixed 4 tormenting instrument. 

At length one day they seemed to have come to a determination, and Mr. 


more as you like, by what will seem a sort of magic.” 
«Alas! poor fellow !—I have already been deeply obliged by him.” 
“Him I recommend to the compassion and kindness of you both, trusting you 
will make his path to the grave as gentle, as I am convinced it will be short. I 
‘am sure you will do this, for if his disposition and manners were such as to win 
your friendship unaided, how much more will your pity and affection be at- 


Hermann unbosoined himself to me. He was now very weak—so weak as to||tracted, when you know that without your protection this friend is naught, that 


be unable to sit up or to speak louder than a thick whisper. Jaques had been'/more than his existence depends on your kindness and discretion, and that the 
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1844. 
poor creature dotes upon you both as the only beings to whom he has ever borne! tar, until a wall could be built, and these he had carried into the house, during 
”° |my absence, to such a quantity, as must, if discovered on fire a few minutes 


“JT accept ro | with joy,” cried I. “My good Hermann, repose in|! later, have involved us all in one conflagration. 

nob naely a 1, that the wt a4 as I have been, will I continue to be-—all the) As soon as J had sufficiently cleared the room of these stakes, I hastened to 

cares, comforts, and mitigations, my profession can suggest shall be applied,| where I had left him, with my hands so scorched, that on any thing I touched, 

and my whole time and attention shall be devoted to him in soothing and pallia | they left the cuticle behind ; nevertheless, I immediately proceeded to adminis- 

tion. I will be his constant companion and guard, and the aim of my every)'ter the strougest and most certain emetic I knew of, namely, sulphate of zine, or 

action shall be to lighten the burden of his misery."’ ng Anco at the sae time rousing him up, and endeavouring to make hun 
‘use Dis limbs. 


“Tam content,” replied Hermann, “ and with your assistance will send to. - 
his relations abroad a notification of the circumstances, with other suitable com-|, Shortly the medicine acted, and I became aware of his having swallowed an 
munications.” enormous quantity uf some preparation of opium—l found afterwards that it 


And thereupon we had a conversation of some time, until he seemed very, was the mild or camphorated tincture he had taken, in place of the common 
tincture, better known by the name of laudanum, having been misled by the 


Latin labels on my bottles. Notwithstanding this, so great had been the quan- 
_ tity swallowed, that it was with the utmost difficulty | could keep him stirring 
tillthe morning Yes, all night long, I dragged him up and down the apart- 


much exhausted. I then sought Jaques, but he was locked in his own rooms, 
to which, on knocking, I found him indisposed to admit me. 

. Next day, however, on going to the cottage, I found him dressed carefully as 
usual, and waiting for me. He had the appearance of one to whom some sud- 


‘ment, allowing not to his most urgent entreaties a moment's rest, for I knew 


den and great bereavement had taken place. He had an aspect too humiliated, 
almost grovelling—for his shame at the revelation made to me was excessive—! that to him sleep was death. All the night was I thus employed, and while I 


and he looked as if he could not stand up in my presence. He was seated by! was so, my burnt hands and arms caused me the most acute anguish. At last, 
a table, with his head leaning forward upon his arms, weeping much. When towards morning, the pain subsided, and wearied out I dropped asleep myself. 
I spoke to him, he dropped upon his knees, and began to implore forgiveness for He slept also, but the power of the poison had been overcome, and his sleep 
the imposition he had practised upon me, in paling upon me as a friend for so, was like mine, more froin exhaustion. 

long a titne the vilest wretch breathing. I entreated him to calm himself, and) When I awoke I found bim still asleep, but fevered from reaction. I left 
when I had restored him to his seat, blamed h m greatly that this disclosure) him to come back to consciousness by himself, and went to attend to my own 
had not been made to me years before, when | might have put in requisition all! burns, and thus was pas-ed the day and night : 7 

the resources of my professional and general information to relieve or palliate| When I next saw Jaques, nothing could exceed his shame and contrition, or 
his sufferings—if impossible with regard to those of the body, yet with strong’ his fervently expressed gratitude and admiration of myself. A hundred extra- 


hope of success, as far as concerned those of the mind. I then begged him to’ vagant ways in the ebullition of his heart, with tears, protestations, and vows, 
believe that my feelings towards him were not at all changed—that I had ac-|idid he take to convey to me his sense of these feelings, and his appreciation as 
quired a new feeling in addition to regard—that feeling we entertain for those) much of the good I had done in saving him from a great crime and a dreadful 


who are helpless of themselves, and dependent on us for protection. death, as of my discretion in allowing the whole to be kuown only to myself. 

By and bye, as we conversed, he began to talk with freedom, lamenting and! Though fiercely indignant at his unhallowed attempt on not ouly his own life, 
repining very much in his former style, and I soon perceived I was again ac-) but those of Rachel and myself, yet at such a season | did not blame him, or 
quiring his entire confidence, and shortly, grasping my hand, he poured forth) make any display of anger—I remained calm aud serious, leaving him to his 


to me all the gratitude of his heart, in the impassioned tenes and phrases of own reflections until I had completely cured him of the eflects of the opium, 
|'when by expressing my resolution to remove from him for good, and persisting 


deep and earnest feeling, calling me his father and his brother—his more than) wh 
either. | in it, | brought him to such a state of abjcct humiliation end entreaty, to an ex- 


“For they,” cried he, ‘* banished me here from them, leaving me to live or hibition of helplessness so extreme, and a dread of being deserted so overmas- 
die among strangers ; but you, all polluted as I am, have made me your friend) tering, that I found the effects vpou his constitution more difficult to remove 
and taken me to your heari—you are indeed a ‘ good Samaritan.’” | than those of the opium. By this means | got him as completely under my 
And here he heaped many blessings opon me, and all of my blood or house | Power, 48 4 maniac should be wacer that of his keeper. 
But I svon led him to talk on affairs more of a business nature, and began with!) It was useless at any subsequent time to inguire with regard to the motives 
him to consider our future arrangements. Thereupon we withdrew to the) that induced this attempt, for the very allusion to it afterwards, used to put 
chamber of Mr. Hermann, and before long had thei satisfactorily completed.) him into such a state of excited emotion, so to overwhelm him with sorrow and 
And that very day proceeded to act upon them, as from the illness of Mr. Her-| penitence, that he could not do more than express himself by tears and inter- 
mann, I found there was a great deal of arrears to bring up. | yections, and seemed to suffer so much from the recollection that I could not 
The latter expired on the fourth day after the commun cation with regard to bear to call it up. But I, from my knowledge of his character, easily perceived 
Jaques. He died in peace, apparently without a trouble on his mind, save the! that it was jealousy and despair that prompted the act, and | could fully sym- 
parting from his attached and grateful friend rather than master, who on his own pathise with him and forgive him, as far as forgiveness from me went to soothe 
side seemed to feel the bereavement acutely. Rachel too, mourned his loss him. This affair was known only to ourselves—to Rachel | made some excuse, 
with bitter and heartfelt sorrow, mingled with a powerful feeling of dread, for which, as it was untrue, | do not choose to remember. 
heretofore she had never known more of what death was than hearing the word After this I continued to devote myself altogether to the comfort of my friend 
spoken, or meeting it held up as a terror in ber reading. For many days after, and patient, and the solacement of his sufferings. | at length succeeded in 
on coming suddenly upon her, | would find her weeping, and her general spirits, breaking him of a great part of his unreasonable timidity, and induced him ta 


received a shock, from which it was long ere they recovered. 


meet at the cottage several inedical and other acquaintances of mine, men of 


Under my directions he was interred in a vault under one of the churches of edueation and discretion, among whom he might enjoy a chastened conviviality, 


our little town, which I purchased at a great expense, intending it, as it was 
safe from all violation, for the final rest of his master. 

I now took up my residence at the cottage, and at once, almost to my sur- 
prise, found myself master of unlimited funds. With these | beyan to secure 
every comfort I could devise for my patient aud friend, and to accumulate a |i- 
brary of books on scientific subjects, and others after my own heart. All luxv- 
ries of the table | likewise provided, and all of the cellar, and indeed, devoted 
my whole time to his interests and our métual comfort. 


introducing him to them as a resident patient. To this society he became de- 
votediy attached. [| also directed his mind to poetry, inducing him to attempt 
| Versification, a pursuit or amusement for which his exquisitely emotional turn of 
| mind admirably fitted him, and | do believe he had a glir..pse of pleasure when 
I showed him one of his pieces, a sweet wailing little ode, printed in the Gen- 
| Heman's Magazine. Jt was surely the smile of an author's joy that lighted his 
| features, and not the usual sad smile of ardent affection with which he received 
| any kindness from Rachel or myself. As soon as he conquered his jealousy— 


{had not been long at the cottage, till baving agreed with Rachel on the) which he speedily did when he found that she, though my wife, continued to 
matter, I consulted Jaques with regard to her baptism. He made no objections | love him as much as ever—bhis attachment to us both increased, almost daily, 
‘‘ For surely,” said he, “ your religion cannot be a bad one, if it be according) and he returned to that sweet, gentle melancholy of temper and mauner which 
to its principles you have acted in your connezion with me. Jt is well that she; had so charmed me with him as a friend, before his jealousy had ever beer 
should be a Christian—for me, i must cling to the :enets of my people” —_| awakened. [ also began from time to time to introduce him wo a little general 

But when some days after | spoke to him of our marriage, I found a very dif-| society, taking care to apologise previously in private for any thing odd in his 
ferent result. He consented readily, aud wished me with ber al! joy, but fell! manner, on the ground that he was in ill health. I will not be blamed for this 
immediately after into a dark mood | thought ominous of no youd. ‘when J explain that “Jeera” in modern days is not infectious, nor did I scru- 

Nevertheless we were wedded as privately as possible, with no witnesses ple to allow my children to play freely with him about the rooms, or in the field 
more than the law required. On the day of the marriage I observed about) vehind the house. 1! began shortly to be persuaded that by these measyres he 
Jaques enough to convince me that he had some inteutions of the darkest de-/|was rendered perceptible of a degree of true happiness; for though his pa- 
scription, which | could not rest without thoroughly mvestigating, the more as ‘foxysms were still violent and easily excited, yet there were long intervals of 
he bade us both farewell when he left us, bursting into tears as he did so, and/|/quiet pensiveness between, in which the interest of his mind was absorbed in 
wringiug my hand with a warmth aud an expression of grasp, if | can be per-| poetry and painting. For { daubed a little myself, and he seeimg me mixing 
mitted such a phrase, that all but drew fiom me the same tokens of affection | colour, &c., began to try the pencil, and a pleasant rivalry commenced between 
For I reflected that I was taking to myself for ever the gir! he doted on, with) us, in which Rachel was the acutely discriminating and impartial judge of me- 


novexcuse, save that I felt for her as strong an affection—and that he, from no| rt. Alas! many of these pictures now hang around me, when he who painted, 
‘and she, the dear one, who awarded the meed of smiling praise, are in their 


gtaves! The subjects he chose were singular: oue for instance was a picture 
of dreariness. It was an extended view ot a lake or broad river, running across 
‘the canvass with a sombre wood beyond, and gray, cold-looking hills in the dis- 
ltance—while a bare common formed che foreground. In every part of the 
|painting—the colour and appearance of the sky, the gloomy aspect of the wood, 
‘the bare bleak foreground and lead-coloured water, whose bent sedges and dock 
| leaves, and rippled surface, betokened a March wind—in every line of it was 
‘indicated dreariness, or rather hopelessuess to the mind, in a manner I never 
‘could analyse, though | felt it strongly. 

Yes,surely that hiherto joyless being began to feel resignation, and in loving 
and being loved by us the pleasure of one who is not aitogether alone on the 
earth ; nur was he now ignorant of the delights of home so dear to others. Oh, 
how often in these dreary days, when the beauty of a Mediterranean climate is 
unable to give my spirits elasticity, or its warmth to make the blood more than 
drag its way through my weary heart, does my mind wander back to those even- 
Ings at the cottage with my ouly friend and my only beloved—to the snug par- 
lour, the pleasant fire, cheerful candlelight, chess-board, and piled-up books—to 
‘the Open piano and the flute laid along its keys, and to the big family Bible on 
the side table, awaiting its time to come into requisition. Nor is it slothful to 
recall the glass of negus, the cigar, or the new number of the new review— 


demerit of his own, was unfit to possess her, while my claim on the contrary, 
arose from no merit of mine. 

So strongly did a fear of some catastrophe oppress me, that I could not help, 
ere [ mmyoel retired, entering his apartments. 

I found him laid on his bed, apparently in a deep sleep, a strong smelling, 
stifling smoke pervading the room, which appeared to issue from beneath it. 
Panie-struck I snatched his arm, and endeavoured to rouse him, but he contin- 
ued to slumber on, as if under the influence of some soporific drug. I shook 
him and shouted in his ear, but he only answered in indistinctive murmurings. 
For a moment my mind failed me—I was wnabdle to resolve on any course of 
conduct ; but this indecision was of short duration. Examining beneath his 
=e I discovered an immense pile of wood—a regular funeral pile—partially on 

re. 

His object now rushed forcibly upon my thoughts, and the conversation | 
have detailed in the earlier part of this narrative, at the same time rose vividly 
before my mind. He had evidently stupified himself with opium, with a view 
to the ineremation of his body. 

Immediately J caught him in my arms, carried him to another apartment, and 
then returning, seized as rapidly as I could the burning billets, and scorching 
my hands arms very much as I did it, thrust them, one by one, out of the 
window, through the iron stanchions into the flower-plot before the cottage. 


I had enclosed a large field behind the garden, intending it to be a sort of| the little supper of the best delicacies wealth could secure, the tinkling laugh 


exercise-ground, It was fenced temporarily with wooden stakes daubed with 


of Rachel, or the touching tones of poor Jaques’ voice, whose very sounds 
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spoke sadness. Yes, he was happy ; though his delight was not as that of||me lie down on a bed, washed and rubbed my poor blistered feet ; and the se- 
other men, yet he had an ideal happiness of his own in the affection of us, his/cret of all this was, that the young English officer, was the living image of the 
con-) er, withysobs and tears, said she feared had perished a aterioo ; but 
stantly in his neighbourhood a true, attached, and confidential friend, physician, |was so like him—bis very self; what could they do forme?” Poor creatures, 
' »,'Mother stood staring at me, and sobbing as if her heart wou rea * : 
one 80 visited as he was could not help feeling, he experienced intervals of the) she should never po her child ne a 5 was gone for ever.’ I left them and 
most refined and exquisite happiness (1 know it from his own assurance) yet departed, laden with the biessings and good wishes of these simple-hearted 
still so preyed upon was bis mind, and so shaken had it formerly been—so de-) peasants, and reached our camp about nine o'clock at night, completely worn 
machine it animated—that i perceived out, havi: g walked nearly fifty miles, and next morning could scarcely rise ; 
Im week by week, al ay by 
rest from ail his sufferings. 'T was all right. 

When he had lived under my charge as nearly as possible about seven years,|| Not many days after this, towards the close of one of our day’s marches, the 
he declined so It ex- dome of the Invalides and the spires of Paris rose upon the horizon, and were 
press on paper the depth of feeling with which he now spoke to me, as | sat) greeted by the army with as much joy as the sight of the sea by the tired war- 
or of riors of Xenophon. There was the mighty city at last, the end of all our toils, 
conversations were most affecting, both in the matter and the manner for he| right before oe, Inve, it was sill by" Napoleon's treopes we doomed 

right before us. ‘i rue, it was still occupied by Napoleon's troops; we deeme 
talked of his own life of shame and sorrow, his expulsion by his brother, and janother battle certain; but then we were again certaiu of victory, and Paris 
the kindness and brotherly Jove he had met with frum me and mine ; and now, was to be our reward. Ovr post was in the immediate front of St. Denis, 


150 Anglo American. 


ay, slowly but surely declining to the natural) but a day’s ride in a waggon completely set me up again, and the day following . 


he was about, at the call of nature, to leave me whom he loved of all things 
or creatures most, and from whom alone he had received good, and to leave me 
for ever, for he was of the sect of the Sadducees, who believe in neither angel 
nor spirit, nor in the immortality of the soul. You may be sure I combatted, 
as far as my powers went, this error, alleging his own case as an example. “If 
there be no future for you,” said I, “ and your life has been one of the greatest 
and most constant anguish, and that to all appearance unmerited by you. where 
is divine justice!” And this sentence contaMs the moral of my narrative, 
Nevertheless he was deaf to all my arguments, lis constant reply being, “] 
must abide by the ancient faith of my people.” It was harrowing to me to 
hear one who had been so awfully afflicted leaving me in such a creed; but in 
finitely more cutting was it to listen to the clinging words of affection for its 
darling objects, while it was being dragged away as it were heartstring by 
heartstring, and believed they, the dear ones, were being lost for ever. 


strongly fortified, and occupied by the enemy. The Prussians, who had pre- 
ceded us, and whom we relieved on this side of Paris, moved in a column of 
about eight thousand men close past us, as we halted to let them go by. They 
jwere splendid-looking troops, and as each regiment, headed by a fine band, 

neared our columa, they struck up * God save the King,”’ and gave us three 
‘loud cheers. ‘These we joyfully returned, whilst our bands played their nation- 
alanthem. ‘The dey was beau'iful, Paris in sight, the troops all animated, and 
‘wrought up to tue highest pitch of enthusiasm, longing for the storm and con- 
quest of the city, towards which our Prussian allies pointed their hands, and fur 
the plunder of which they uo doubt longed with most zealous fervour. Their 
feelings were those of deadly hate and unsatisfied revenge—ours those of gen- 
‘erous foes. We, thanks to the God of battles, who had kept the foe from our 
shores, had never been conquered, an enemy had never entered our capital in 
triumph, trod on the neck of our Sovereign, insulted our national feeling by pa- 


Whilst on his death-bed he had frequent interviews with Kachel—indeed, as) rading through our streets as conquerors, and violating the sanctity of our hap- 


often as I could so arrange matters as to make it convenient—for she never in 
her life knew or suspected his secret, and I was the only being that nursed him 


‘py homes—nothing of this kind had we suffered ; we longed but for the glory 
of conquest, we fought not for spoi! or retaliation; the pride, the hope of vic- 


or ministered to him in any way. With the pathos of these interviews, and the) tory beat alone in our bosoms. 


hopeless language of the sufferer, despairing, even in those circumstances in) 
which hope is most needed, she was deeply stricken, and its effect upon her 
was evident after many days. 

Thus declining, at length he died, and his spirit, as it took flight, left the 
words * dear friend ” on his lips. 

His body I tended for the grave with my own bands, and he was buried in the 
vault I had purchased on the death of Mr. Hermann. A large slab of stone, 
without name or date, covered him, and for epitaph I made the following line, 
which was graved upon it :— 

“HIC DORMIT TANDEM, CUI MORS FUIT UNA VOLUPTAS.”’ 
Meaning, * Here one sleeps at last whose single pleasure was death.” | 

I may state that the property I inherited from bim by bequeathal formed, and 
now forms, for me an ample independence. 

Since then I never see a person repining, or feel myself inclined to repine 
under the light trials of ordinary life, but | think of that poor young man, guilty 
of no crime, yet denied all pleasures, and cursed with an inconceivable misery, 
nor cheered under it by even a ray of hope for the future. 


j 


FOUR YEARS OF A SOLDIER’S LIFE. 
BY A FIELD orriceR.—[ Concluded 

About nine o'clock in the morning, we received orders to march, and leav- 
ing the field of battle, moved in the direction of Nivelles, where we halted 
and encamped that night. When about two miles upon the road, | remember 
turning to look back at the ground upon which the action had been fought; at 
that distance, it appeared exactly as I have seen a ploughed field in winter, 
covered with crows, so numerous were the dead bodies upon it. In silence | 
breathed a prayer to the God of battles, who had preserved me thrvugh its 
dangers ; and blessed be His holy name who shielded me then and since, ‘mid 
all the perils and vicissitudes of a soldier's care-worn life, whether my path 
was on the stormy deep, or through the leader shower of battle, or iy climes 
where many a gallant comrade, the survivor of a hundred fights, has fallen vic- 
tim to the pestilentiai blast of fever, whilst we who have stood around his 

rave, to pay the last sad tribute to the departed brave, have expected that per 
fas the next sunset might see our companions there to perform the ‘same 
friendly office for one of us. 

Soldiers must not, however, moralize, and | will therefore proceed with oui 
now delightful marches. The weather was fine, and, in imagination, we al- 
ready beheld the spires of Paris; our first halt was at Cambray, which the en- 
emy not immediately surrendering, we were ordered to carry by escalade ; |it- 
tle or no resistance was made, a few shots only were fired, as the troops, mov- 
ing forward with great intrepidity, intimidated the smal! garrison, who fled into 
the citadel, and soon surrendered ; we had some half dozen men of the regi- 
ment killed and wounded. One day, on this march, I thoughtlessly left the 
division, and Jost iny road; after walking more than twenty miles, I sat down, 
nearly done up with fatigue and vexation, when who should I espy but the 
Head-Quarter Staff approaching ; frightened out of my wits, as the Duke, who, 
the instant he saw me, crossed the broad French road, and rode up close to 
where I was resting, but his good-natured manner of addressing me soon dis- 
pelled all fear of areprimand. ‘ Well, youngster, what are you doing here— 
what regiment do you belong to!’ At my reply, he knew instantly its brigade. 
division, and where it was to halt that night, ‘* D——n it, you have come 
devil of a way out of your road, but never mind ; give him in writing the place 
where it is to halt to-night.” ‘Then telling me to be careful and not lose my 
road again, he bade me good bye, and rode on, laughing and talking J sgt 

mouredly, and leaving me with twenty five long miles still to walk before dark 
but perfectly contented and happy, for | had a short conversation with Welling: 
ton himself; there was the conqueror of Napoleon, and the first soldier in the 
world, not to be mistaken in the glance of his eagle eye, though, in his plain 
frock and unplumed hat, the simplest-dressed person of the whole group; the 
only thing peculiar abou: his dress which I remember noticing at the time, was, 
that he wore three or four cockades on his hat. The same day, towards eve- 
ning, I went into a French house to ask for some water; the woman, after 

ing at me for 4 moment, gave a scream, burst into tears, and the whole 


We pitched our tents upon the ground lately occupied by the Prussians ; 
close to us was the country residence of Jerome Buonaparte, a beautiful house, 
jbut wich which our allies nad made sad havoc ; and it presented a melancholy 
‘scene of plunder and ruin when I entered it. The glass sashes of the windows 
‘bad been broken out of the front, it being barricadoed as a post for a piquet ; 
‘most of the large mirrors in the room dashed to pieces ; books torn from the li- 
brary, and thruwn into the moat ; the cloth cut from the billiard-table ; magni- 
ficent chairs, tables, and every article of the most beautiful kind of furniture 
‘broken and smashed to atoms ; soldiers still trying to ferret out plunder from 
ithe well-sacked premises As I gazed upon this one feature of war, | thought 
that the French ‘* were now indeed reaping the whirlwind,” tasting some of the 
‘miseries they themselves had inflicted for so many years upon other lands. 
‘Long as it had been delayed, retribution was come at last. Here we were, the 
‘representatives of all Europe, at the gates of that great city, now humbled to 
the dust, although once the mistress and arbitress of the destinies and fate of 
‘every uation in the civilised world, save one, ner unconguered and her eternal 


foe—England. 


lallotted to us to storm and carry the town and fortified canel on its right, then 
‘moving across the plain. combine im the general attack to be made simultane- 
lously with our allies on Paris. 
| Next day my company was ordered with several others to occupy the village 
jof Amblaubliers, half of which was held by the French troops ; and there we 
jwere popping away from the corners of streets, looking out of windows, the 
|\muzzles of our muskets almost touching each other; but this skirmishing, in 
jaccordance with our old chivalric Peninsular ideas, could not last long, since it 
\was a useless waste of ammunition for piquets and sentinels to continue crack- 
jing away at every chacko that turned a corner or glanced out of a window. 
| We seon grew friends, and in the full security of honourable warfare some of 
jus crossed the streets and entered into conversation with the officers. They 
igoodnaturedly asked us how we were off for eatables, and offered to send us 
jeome white bread and tobacco, and the nearest piquét was immediately furnish- 
ed with a good supply, for whigh the sutler-woman was well paid, though the 
\French refused at first to take payment. They asked us into the house, and 
\gave us an excellent Juncheon, and whilst we were all a tg and talking 
away, one of the officers, by his epaulettes apparently awMajor, took hold of 
ithe button of my jacket, and looking at it, exclaimed, “ Ah, 51st! Was Mon- 
\sieur with his regiment in Spain ! for I saved the life of one of your Captains, 
\whom we captured at the battle of Nivelle; he was un brave homme, bel hom- 
me. Is he alive? I should so much like to see him.” It was rather singular 
that the person of whom be spoke was the Captain of my company, and I ac- 
cordingly told the Frenchman that his wish could be easily and instantly grati- 
fied, that the ** Brave’’ was in a house not a hundred yards distant, and I im- 
ediately sent for him. He soon came; the Gaul was delighted, flew into his 
arms, kissed him on one cheek, and then on the other, talked with the utmost 
rapidity, asked a hundred questions, and never waited for one answer from my 


shook him heartily by the hand, acknowledged tnat he had saved his life, pre- 
vented his being plundered or ill-used, and that he behaved in the kindest and 
most generous manner possible to him. No one that saw us all clustered to- 


would ever have imagined that we were foes, and that perhaps in a short half- 
ovur from this we might be seeking each other's lives, and bayonets clashin 
ad bullets whizzing from those hands now so cordially grasped in kind a 
grateful feeling, without one spark of national hate or animosity between us. 
They affirmed that they would have no other King but the son of Napoleon. 
They would not hare the Cochon Louis, and if we attempted to force him upon 
chem, they would fight to the last, and with us find their graves under the wa!ls 
of Paris. In one hour from this conversation not a single French soldier was 
in our front ; the capitulation had been signed, and Paris had surrendered to 
the Allies. Not a shot was fired in its defence, although these gallant fellows, 


their old chief, would (if permitted) have fought to the last and died, burying 


family were about me in an instant; I was seized hold of, overwhelmed and 


half-killed with kindness ; they brought me food to eat, wine to drink, made 


themselves in the ruins of their capital. 


Before St. Denis, as our portion of the work, we sat ourselves down, it being . 


That night we rejoined our division, now encamped in advance of St, Denis, 


gallant old chief, who, when he got breathing time, recognised him instantly, - 


gether in this friendly manner amongst these mustachioed veterans of Napoleon, - 


I doubt not, would have kept their word, and, in all loyal love and affection to ~ 
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and the next morning (Sunday) it was occupied by the King and bis court, force, we were miarched down to Calais, and embarked for England, whieh 
borne back to his capital and hi«thrune.on the tops of our bayonets ; and yet,),we safely reached early in 1816 oreo . : 

to have seen the groups of Parisians, of all ages and conditions, flocking out’) The gallant old corps has had ofie tour of séfvice in the Meditettaneati 
to meet the royal cortege, adorned with white cockades and ribands, and co- since that year; but when it shall again take the tented field God only knows: 
vered with lilies, one would have imagined that Lovis might have said with [t is now, alas! quartered in a penal settlement, but as “the sun breaks 
our own profligate and witty Charles, * That surely it wes his own fault he) through tre darkest clouds,” so we may hope that “ honour even peeteth itt a 
either went or staid away so long, since his subjects seemed so celighted to den of thieves,” and that the day shall yet come when, in some move conge- 
have him back.’’ This looked like hypocrisy, and yet it is impossible to cal! nial scene of duty, on some future battle plain, it shall rear aloft its purple 
the French hypocrites ; itis their nature, their volatile feelings, and love of banner, and add fresh trophies to the many glorious names which now crowd 
sight-seeing, conquer for the moment even their national vanity. “* Vive ls, its silken folds. And now farewell! Would that I could say with Gil Blas— 
bagatelle.” Here are armies of strangers, reviews, the illustrious great of 
every nation to be at,and, therefore, looking only upon the bright side Sas mo losiotis lndite wane 
of things, they chose to forget that we were their conquerors, and gilding the | . 1 
bitter pill, with one accord they welcomed us as their brave Allies, who had But a soldier and a wanderer I was torn, and a soldier and a wanderer 
brought back to them their KKing, their Louis le Désiré, their ben Pére de Fam- fear I shall die, 
ille, their own much-loved Monarch’ Happy people! that view life ever in ne 


i s § ve says, ** Laugh, sing, and dance | 
its rose-coloured garb, and, as Sterne say Laugh, and sing, and dane MARSTON; OR, THE MEMOIRS OF A STATESMAN. 


away sorrows that bow the spirits of other nations to the dust.” 

The following morning we moved to the Bois de Boulogue, and were de- | Pant XIV. 
lightfully encamped in this pretty wood. This, in accordance with the capitu My third letter was Mordecai to the life—a bold, hurried, yet clear view of 
lation, being the first day that the Allies were to enter Paris, so soon as we the political pearings of the time. It more than ever stroek me, in the coursé 
had settled our companies, 1, with some of my brother officers, obtained leave of his daring paragraphs, what a capital leader he would have made fot 4 
to gointothe city. As we rode through the Place Louis Quinze, the tri- Jewish revolution ; if one could imagine the man of a thousand years of sla- 
coloured banner was still to be seen floating proudly from the summit of the very grasping the sword and unfurling the banner Yet bold ininds may start 
Immortal Pillar, in the Place Vendome. Proceeding through the streets in yp among a fallen people ; and when the great change, which will assuredly 
our uniform, cries of “A bas les Anglais! A bas les habits rovges !” salu-' come, is approwching, it is not improbable that it will be begun by some new 
ted our ears; but we heeded them not, and scarcely were they uttered, when, and daring spirit throwing off the robes of humiliation, and teaching Israel to 
again looking up, we saw the white flag giving its unsullied folds to the breeze. strike for freedom by some gallant exainp!e—a new Moses smiting the Egyp- 
and on all sides we were now deafened with loud shouts of * Vive le Roi!” tian, and marching from the house of bondage, the fallen host of the opprese 
* Vive Louis le Désiré!” * Vive Louis Dix-hoit!” for now the royal proces- sor jeft weltering in the surge of blood behind. 
sion had passed the barrier of St. Denis, and the King was comi:g back to the After some personal detail, and expressions of joy at the recovering health of 
palace of his ancestors, midst the loyal cheers of his faithful subjects. Lilies his id lized but wayward daughter, be plunged inte polites. “1 have just 
were showered down upon the Swiss and few Guards who had followed him returned,” said he, * from a visit to some of our German kindred) You may 
into exile, and now preceded the royal carriage. Every window, balcony, jely upon it, that a great game is on foot. Your invasion isa jest. Your 
and house-top was crowded with spectators, male and female, covered from troops will fight, I allow, bot your cabinets will betray. J have seen enough 
head to foot with the lilied emblem, and making the welkin ring again with to satisfy me that, if you do not take Paris within the next 3 months, you will 
cheers of loyalty and love. Borne along with the enthusiastic crowd, we saw not take it within ten times the number of years. Of course, I make no at- 
the King enter his palace, the Tuileries, in triumph, from whence but afew tempt a prediction | leave infallibilty to the grave fools of conclaves and 
snort months since he had issued a banished and fugitive outcast; no soul then councils ; but the French mob will beat them all. What army can stand be- 
cried “ God save the King,” and though no dust or dirt was thrown upon his fore a pestilence! When | was last in Sicily, | went tothe summit of Etna 
honoured head, yet gladly was he seen by his people todepart. Could this te during the time of an eruption On my way [ slept at one of the convents 
the same nation! What had he done in that short period to give birth to) on the slope of the mountain. J was roused fren my sleep by a midnight cla- 
these violent demonstrations of devoted loyalty ! ‘mour in the court of the convent —the monks were fluttering in all corners, like 

Hardly was the King safely housed in his palace, when the drums and bands frightened chickens. I came down from my chamber, and was told the cause 
of the Prussians were heard, as these splerdidly-dressed troops, regiment af!-' of the alarm in the sudden tor» of a stream of the eruption towards the con- 
ter regiment, in open column of companies, moves with proud and haughty, vent. J langhed at the idea of hazard from such a source, when the building 
looks along the beautiful avenue of tne Boulevards, to take up their quarters: was one mass of stone, and, of course, as | conceived, incombustible. * San- 
in the gardens of the Luxembourg. The Parisians gazed upon them in si- /issima Madre! exclaimed the frightened superior, who stood wringing bis 
lence. No Vive les Prussiens” was heard; the scene was too mortifying. hands and calling on all the saints in his breviary ; * you do not know of what 
At every barrier were seen strong piquets of the Allies, and loaded cannon stone itis built. All is lava ; and at the first touch of the red-hot rocks now 
with lighted matches ; brigades of tfantry, parks of artillery, encamped in rolling down upon us, every stove in the walls will melt like wax in the fur- 
the Champs Elysées ; and thus, although their own King was there, the duty nace.’ The old monk was right. We lost no time in making our escape to 
of his palace taken by his own Gardes de Corps, the good towa of Paris looked |a neighbouring pinnacle, and from it saw the stream of molten stone roll round 
what it really was—a city in the possession of its conquerors. The Prussian the walls, inflame them, scorch, swell, and finally melt them down. Before 
and Russian Royal Guards were in Paris ; our light brigade, with its artillery, daylight, the site of the convent was a gulf of flame. This comes of sympa- 
were encamped close to the * Promenade de Long champ ;” and the remain- thy in stones—what will it bein men! Wait a twelvemonth ; and you will 
der of the British and Hanoverian troops occup:ed the Bois de Boulogne. see the flash and flame of Frenci: republicanism melting down every barrier of 
Thus, within a mile of the gayest city im the world, the representatives of al- the Continent. The mob has the mob on its side for ever. ‘Ihe offer of liber- 
most every civilised nation of Europe, and even portions of the Tartar tribes, ty to men who have spent a thousand years under despotism, is irresistibie. 
from their homes in the deserts of Asia, here mingled in the closest bonds of Light may blind, but who loves uiter darkness! The soldier may melt down 
friendship with their relations of the great family of mankind, all equally par like the rest; he is a man, and may be a madman hke the rest ; he, too, is 
taking the pleasures of civilised life, and presenting a picture as novel as it one of the multitude, 
was delightful and instractive. Such scenes occur not in the lapse of centu-, *‘ Their language may be folly or wisdom, it may be stolen from the ram- 
ries; for insatiate and overbearing must have been the ambition of that man, | blings of romance writers oz be the simple utterance of irrepressible instinete 
which, thus rousing the vengeance of the whole world, could make rival and, within; but it is the language which I h-ar every where around me. Men 
distant nations forget their national antipathies and jealousies, and coalescing \o- eat and drink to it, work and play to it, awake and sleep to it. It is in the 
me thos pour mone mighty moss their strength to hurl the despot from, rocks and the streams, in the cradie, and almost on the deathbed. It_rings in 
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“Tnveni portum, spes et fortuna valete, 


is throne, and drive him from his capital to perish on a distant rock in the At- the very atmosphere; and what must be the consequence? If the French 
lantie. ° | ever cross the Rhme, they will sweep every thing before them, as easily as a 
Nothing could, hdwever, humble the French ; they flocked im crowds to see cloud sweeps across the sky, and with as little power in man to prevent them, 
the Emperor of Russia, and all the monarchs and great chiefs now at Paris (A cluster of chureh steeples or palace spires could do no more to stop the rash 
There they were, with their pretty wives and daughters, in their gay eq ipa-jof a hurricane. 
ges, as light-hearted and ss joyous at all our reviews and martial sights, and | * You will call me a panegyrist of Republicanism,or of France. I have no 
enjoying them just as much as if all the foreign armies had been there assem | love forcither. But t may admire the spring of the tiger, or even give him 
bled solely for their amusement, and by their own desire. tut the scene credit for the strength of bis tusks, and the grasp of his talons, without desir- 
changed when in-a short time afterwards they saw the preparations that were ing to see hun take the place of my spaniel on the hearth-rug. or choosing him 
making to restore the plundered statues and pictures that adorned the Louvre, as the companion of my travels. / dread the power of the mu titude. I de- 
to their propet owners : then murmurs were heard, coun:enances loured. and spair of its discipline, and J shrink from the fury of its passions. A republic in 
we were ne longer their brave allies, the restorers of their rightful monarch ; France can be nothing but a funeral pile, in which the whole fabric is made, 
but now we were plunderers and robbers. ‘This act of justice on our parts aot for use, but for destruction; which man cannot inhabit, but which the first 
was deeméd by them one of savage barbarism, thus forgetting that the same) torch will set in a blaze from the base to the summit; and upon which, after 
right of conquest which had orignally wrested them from their lawful possses- ail, corpses alone crown the whole hasty and tottering erection, But this I 
sors, was ours, iti a thousand-fuld stronger degree, to restore these treasures shall say, that Germany is at tis moment on the verge of insurrection ; and 
to the nations from whom they had been plundered. They would have re-|\that the first French flag which waves on the right bank of the Rhine will be 
sisted had they dared ; but each picture and statue, as it was taken forth from) |the signal of explosion. I say more ; that if the effect is to be permanent, 
the Louvre, was escorted by strong guards. The Parisians well knew the) pure, or beneficial, it will not be the result of the tricolor. ‘The French con- 
hopelessness of resistance; loaded cannon, with lighted matches, pointing) quesis have always been brilliant, but it was the brilliancy of a soap-bubble. 
down each street, and the well-disciplined columns of their bitterest foes, the/|A puff of the weakest lips that ever breathed from a throne, has always been 
Prussians and Russians, only longing for the slightest ou'b.eak as au excuse enough to make the nation conquerors; but the hues of glory no sooner began 
to fill this beautiful city with plunder, murder, and rapine. I saw the Vene- ‘to colour the thin fabric, than it burst before the eye, and the nation 


tian horses taken down ; but though the Place du Carousel was filled with| only to try another bubble. Jt is my impression, that the favouritism of Revo 


Parisians, nothing was heard save a few half-suppressed murmurs. Dark looks 
were, however, seen on every face ; no resistance was offered ; they looked 
on ; “* curses not loud but deep” were all the opposition that the now bumbled 
French people attempted to offer to this act of retributive justice. They 
talked of the capitulation of Paris as broken ; but where was, where could be, 
the clause to prevent the lawful owner, when the proud robber of his property 


lay humbled at his feet, that property before his eyes, from taking what was 


justly his own? 

But our part'in this glorious drama was nearly over. Peace was arranged 
and we remained encamped in the Bois de Boulogne until the approach of win. 
ter; we were then cantoned in villages in the neighbourhood of Paris; and 
on the formation of the army of occupation, the regiment, not having a second 
battalion, or being sufficiently strong to form one of the corps destined for that 


lution at this moment will even receive its death-blow from France itself. All 
is well while nothing is seen of it but the blaze ascending, hour by hour, from 
the fragments of her throne, or nothing heard but the theatrical songs of the 
pageants which perform the new idolatry of ‘ reason.’ But when the French- 
man shall come among nations with the bayonet in his mght hand and with the 
proclamativn in his left—when he turns bis charger loose into the corn-field, and 
jrobs the peasant whom he harangues on the rights of the people—this republi- 
can baptism will give no new power to the conversion. The German phlegm 
will kick, the French vivacifé will scourge, and then alone will the trae war 
begin. Yet all this may be but the prelude. When the war of weapons has 
been buried in its own ashes, another war may begin, the war of minds—the 
Genet of mighty nations, the battle of an ambition of which our purblind age 


has not even a giimpse—a terrible strife, yet worthy of the immortsi princi- 
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ple of man, and to be rewarded only by a victory which shall throw all the ex- 


*itidets, apd a ot-one and ernttlitg light in all the easements, showed that some 


windows in the moat imminent danget uf Peeble as was, I im 
mediaiely rose. The Ye inoment, wringing hes hands and 
attering the wikiest cries terror atthe probable gestructionyof, ol! these un-, 
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Sw k round thre of {is sides, which was now filled with the populace. 
“The garrison eXhibited all the activity of the national character in their effort 
wo ektituish the ames Scaling-ladders were applied tothe windows, men/ 
Yhounted them thick as bees ; fire-buckets were passed from hand to hand, for! 
the fire-engines had been long since destroyed by the cannonade; and there 
seemed to be some hope of saving the structure, when a succession of agoni- 
zing screams fixed every eye on the convent, where the fire had found its way!) 
to the stores of wood and vil, and shot up like the exotosién of gunpowder | 

efforts of the troops were now turncd to save the conVent; but the intense} 
fury of the flame defeated every atietypt. ‘The scaling ladders ‘ho sooner 
touched the casement tau (Ney todk fire ; the very walls were so hot that none 
could approwch thems; and ‘every new gust swept down a sheet of flame, which 
pat the mulvitude to flight in all directions Artitlery was, brought out to 
treech the walls ; but while there reshuitied and fifty human beings} 
within, it was impossible to'thake use of the guns. All efforts at length ceased ; 
and the horror was déeperied, tf such could be, by seeing now and then a dis 
‘tracted figure ‘rush to & Casement, toss up her arms to heaven, and then rush 
back agats with & howl of despair. 

K preyosed ‘tu the French officers that they should dig under the Tuundations, 
and Sus open a way of escape through the vaglts. The attempt was made, | 
‘out it had the ili-uccess of all the rest. The walls were too massive for our, 
strength, and the pickaxe and smade were thrown aside in despair. From the! 
silence which ew seemed to reign within, and the volumes of smoke which! 
poured from tire eadetients, it began to be the geveral impression that the fate| 
‘of the nuns wes already decided ; and the officers were wbout to limber up! 
their gus and retire, when | begged their chief to make one trial more, andl 
fire at a huge iron door which closed a lofty archway leadiug (© the Hotel de 
Ville. He complied ; a six pound ball was sent ageénit the door, and it flew 
off its hinges. ‘I’o the boundless exultatron and astonishment of all, we saw 
the effect of this fortunate shot, 'n the emergence of the whole body of the! 
nuns from the smoking end shattered building. They had been driven, step, 
by step, from tle mterior to the long stone-built passage which in old times had! 
formed a communication with the town, and which had probably not been used 
for acentury. ‘The troops and populace now rushed mto the Hotel de Ville to’ 
meet and convey them to places of safety. | followed with the same odject,| 
yet with some unaccountable feeling that [ had a personal interest inthe res- 
cue. The halls and apartments were on the huge and heavy scale of ancient 
times, and | was more then once bewildered in ranges of corridors filled with: 
the grim reliques of civic magnificence fierce portraits of forgotten men of city! 
fame, portentous burghers, and mailed captains of train bends. The unhappy. 
women were at length gathered from the different galleries to which they had’ 
scattered in their fright, and were mustered at the head of the principal en 
trance, or grand escalier, at whose foot the escort was drawn up for their 
protection 

But the terrors of that fearful night were not vet at an end. The light of 
the conflagratios had caught the eye of the besiegers, and a whole flight of 


| 


‘and I fled to her protection. tro 
‘respected, atid whom later thoughts have made,me.all bot abhor.”’ 


outpeuring of the heart of the woman he loves. Strange to say, } had never 
axe aged a syllable with Clotilde before ; and yet we now as deeply under: 
stood each other—were as much each other's cbhfidtnee, and hatl ts little of 
he repulsive cbtem@nial of a first 38 if we had converfed for 
«You saved my, life,” said shes ‘and you. are 
tude to my, last hcwr. had majle.yp my, mindto J eas Ins 
ittempit fs that When at last I reached the Ho- 
-el te ville, and found that all the sisterhood had been driven back from the 
rreat stair by the fames, J gave up all hope: and may I eeknowied~* = 
vlamed, to you—but from you what nove L now to any secret of 
ny feelings !—] was not unwilling to lay down a life which seemed to grow 
larker from day to day.” 

“You were wearied of your convent life ?’’ said I, fixing my cyes on hers 
with eager enquiry. ‘But you must not tell me the: you area nun. 
new laws of France forbid that My sweet while jive { 
shall never retoghise Your Vows.” 
“You heed not,’ she answered, with a sinile that glowed 

“ Celestial rosy red, love’s proper hue.” * 
Thaye never taken them, of the clinveiit, was my pear reletixe, 
{the pursuit of gue whom | never could have 


**Montreconr! J shall pursue.him through.the world.’ 
“No,” «ad Clotilde ; {he is as unwosthy af your regentment as of my, rey 
collection. He isa traitor to his king, and a disgrace te bis wobility. He Js 
now a general in the Republican service —Citisen Monizecour. But We must 
talk of him ng mora.” 

She biuchod deeply, and after some hesitation said, ‘I am perfectly aware 
that the marriages customary among our noblesse were too often contracted in 
the mere spirit of exclusiveness; and I own that the proposal of my alliance 
with the Marquis de Monrecour was a family arrangement, perfectly in the spj- 
rit of other days. But my residence in England changed my, opinion on the 
custom of my country, and I determined never to marry.” She oreee short, 
and with a faint smile said, “ But let us talk of something else.” Her cheek 
was crimson, and her eyes were fire! on the ground. 

‘* Noy Clotitde, talk of nothing else. Talk of your feelings, your sentiments, 
Of yourself, and all that concerns yourself. No sulject on earth can ever be so 
delightful to your friend. But, talk of what you will, and J shall listen witha 
pleasure which no human being hae ever given me before, or ever shall give 
me again.” 

She raiged her magnificent eyes and fixe] them full upon me with an involon- 
tary look of surprise, then grew suddenly pale, and then closed them as if she 
were fainting. ‘*! must listen,” said she, “to this language no longer. I know 
you to be above deception. I know you to be above playitg with the vanity of 
one unused to praise, and to such praise. But I have @ spirit as high as youk 
own. Jetus be friends. It will give an additional honour to my name; shall 
| say "--and she faltered—* an additional interest to my existence. Nowe 
must part fora while.” { 

“Never!” was my exclamation. “The world does not contain two Clo- 
tildes. And you shail never leave me. You have just told me that | preservéd 
your life Why shall I not be its protector sull? Why not be suffered to de- 
vote mine to making yours happy!’ But the bitter thought struck me as I 


‘juttered the words—how far I was from the power of giving this incoinparable 


creature the station in society which was hers by right! Hew feeble was my 
hope even of competence! How painfully | should look upon her beauty, her 
fine understanding, and her generous heart, humbled to :he.,arrow circum- 
stances of one « life depewded upon the chances of the most precarious of 


shells were sent in its direction. Some burst in the street, purting the popu ‘all professions, and whose success in that profession depended wholly oa the 


lace to flight on every side ; and while the women were on the point of rush | 
ing down the stair, a crash was heard above, and an enormous shell burst! 
through the roof, carrying down shaitered rafters, stones, and a cloud of dust! 
The batteries had fouod our range, and a successivn of shells burst above, 
our heads, or tore their way downwarcs. All was now confusion and shriek - 


caprice of fortune. But one glance more drove all doubts away, and | took her 

She looked at me with speechless embarrassment, sighed deéply, and a teat 
stole down her cheek. At length, withdrawing her hand, she said, in almost 
a whisper, and with an evident effort, “ This must not be. I feel infinite hon- 


ing. At length one feil on the centre of the escalier, roiled down a few steps.’ 
and bursting, tore up the whole stair, leaving only a deep gulf between us and. 
the portal. ‘The women fled back through the apartment. [I now regarded all. 
as lost; and expecting the roof to come down every moment on my head, and! 
hearing nothing round me but the bursting and hissing of those horrible in- 
astrumen s of havoc, | hurried through the chambers, in the hope of finding! 
some casement from which | might reach the ground. They were all lofty and 
difficult of access, but I at length climbed up to one. from which, though! 
twenty or thirty feet from the path below, I determined to take the plunge. |) 
was about to leap, when to my infinite surprise ] heard my namo pronounced. 
“ Adieu, pour toujours!’ All was dark within the room, but I returned to dis-' 
coverthe speaker. It was a female on her knees near the casement, and evi-' 
dently preparing to die in prayer. | took her hand. and led her passively towards 
the window; she wore the dress of a nun, and her veil was on her face. As 
she seemed fainting, I gently removed it to give her air. A sheet of flame 
suddenly threw a broad light across the garden, and in that face | saw—Clo- 
tilde! She gave a feeble cry, and fell into my arms. 

Our escape was accomplished soon after, by one of the scaling ladders 
which was brought at my call; and before I slept. Thad seen the being in 
whom my very existence was coucentred, safely lodged with the principal family 
of the town. Slept, did I say! 4 never rested for an instant. Thoughts, re 
veries, a thousand wild speculations, rose, fell, chased each other through my 
brain, and all left me feverish, half-frantic, and delighted. 

At the earliest moment which could be permitted by the formalities of France, 
even in a besieged town, I flew to Clotilde. She received me with the candour 
cf her noble nature. Her counterance brightened with sudden joy as she ap 

hed me. In the salle de reception she sat surrounded by the ladies of the 
family, still fall of enquiries on the perils of the wight, congratulations on her 
marvellous escape, and no slight approval of the effect of the convent costume 


duced a diversion in her favour, and I was showered with showy speeches from 


the seniors of the circle; the younger portion suddenly golapsing into that fre 


on the contour of her fine form and expressive features. My entrance pro- | 


our in your good opinion—deeply grateful for your kindness. But this must 
not be. No. I should rather wear this habit for my life, than make so un- 
generous a return to the noble spirit that can thus offer its friendship to @ stran- 

‘No, Clotilde, no. Again, in my turn, I say, this must not be ; you are no 
stranger. I know you at this hour as well as if 1 had known you from the first 
hour of my being. I gave my heart to you from the moment when I first saw 
you among your countrywomen in England. It required no time to make me 
feel that you were my fate. It was an instinct, a spell, a voice of nature, a voice 
of heaven within me!” 

She listened and trembled. I again took the hand, which was withheld no 
more. * From that day, Clotilde, you were my thought by day and my dream 
oy night. All my desires of distinction were, that it might be seen by your 
eye ; all my hopes of fortune, that I might be enabled tolay it at your feet. If 
a throne were offered to me on condition of renouncing you, I should have re- 
jected it. If it were my lot to labour in the humblest rank of life, with you by 
my side I should have cheerfully laboured ; and, with your hand in mine, 
I shouid have said, I have found what is worth the world—happiness !”* 
Tears flowed down her cheeks, which were now like marble. She feebly 
attempted to smile, while, with eyelids drooping, and her whole frame quiver- 
ing with emotion, she murmured in broken accents, * It is impossible—utterly 
impossible! Leave me. I must not bring you a portionless, a helpless, a 
nameless being—a mere dependent on your kindness, a burden on your fortune, 
an obstacle to your whole advance in the world!’ A rich flush suddenly 


She threw back her head loftily, and looking upwards, as if to draw thoughts 
from above—* Sir,” said she, ‘I am as proud as you. I havehad noble ances- 
tors; I have borne a noble name. !f that name has fallen, it is in the common 


wreck of my country. Our fortunes have sunk, only where the monarchy has 
gone down along with them ; and I shall never degrade the 
ancestors, nor humiliate still more the fallen name of our house, by .i 


my gbecurity, my poverty, on one who has honoured me as you Mery. done. 


lighted up her lovely countenance, and a new splendour flashed from her eyes, 


of those 


& 
a 


a 
4 | tid propriety which the Mademoiselle retains ‘until shé! becomes the Madame, 
ploits of soldiership into the shade Hind then dings-off for eter like Ket Birlish But their eyes took their 
While I was meditating on the hidden meanings of this letter, jn which my? ‘ull sharo, anc if giances at the Englishman could have been transferred into 
Jewish friend seemed to have imbibed something, of the my of | serma-| words, | should have enjoyed a very animated conversation on the part of the 
ny iteelf, I wae startied by tipmetidons the hospital—the drums|| Jeunes Innocenes. But shrank from the panegyric of my heroism, as it i 
wrens. Yrarrisoa hastily miuateretl, the population poured into the|/was pronounced in all the tones of courtesy ; and longed for the voice of Clo- 
‘i Itilde alone. The circle at last withdrew, and | was left to the most exquisite j 
az iF ovment of which the mind of man is capable—the full, fond, and faithful : 
sy Hotei de Ville, the noblest building in the city, a fine specimen of Italian ar 1 3 
ti t thitecture of the seventeenth century, and containing some incomparable pic- 4 
tures by the Italian masters, and a chef da@uvre of Rubens, had sti on 4 
jog fire by a bomb, ard was now ina blaze from battlement tO ground. The next) i 
intelligence was still more painful. The prinelpal convent of thé city, 
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Now—farewell “My resolation is fixed. Farewell, my friend! I stall never 
forget this day.” She turned away her face, and wept abundantly ; then, fix-' 
ing a deep look on me, she added—** I own that it would be a consolaiton to 


Cloti de de Tourville to believe that she inay be sometimes remembered ; bat, 


until times change, we meet no more—if they change not, we part for 


ever.”’ 


I was so completely startled, so thunderstruck, by this declaration, that J} 
could not utter a word. | stood gazing at her with open lips. [ felt a mist | 


athering over my eyes ; a strange sensation about my beart chilled my whole 
ome F cottered to the sofa, and pressed my hand in pain vpon my eyes ; when 
I withdrew it, I was alone—Clotilde was gone, she had vanished with tue si- 
lence of a vision. ; 

1 left the house immediately, in a state of mind which seemed like a disso- 
Jution of all my faculties. | could not speak—I could scarcely see—I could 
ouly gasp for air, and retain sufficient power over my limbs to guide my steps 
tomy melencholy dwelling. There | threw myself on my rough bed, and hin 
gered throughout the day in an exhaustion of mind aad body, which | some 


‘serve, | bave taken no vowe; remark that, Monsieur le Capitaitic. At th® 
‘moment am only a Swur de Charité. No, shall evdr 
or keep the vows, am free to marry to-morrow ; oniy beg, Mon- 
sreur le Capttaine, that when you are well aa t¢ ko abroad again, whether 
in the rown orés the country, or in whatever Shit of Europe you may travel, 
you will have the kindness to state positi*tly that Juliet Donnertronk, néz Ven+ 
treblea, hes not taken, and never +? take, any vows whatever!” 

Not even those of marrikte, Juliet!” asked I. 

She langhed, and patteé my burning head, with “ Ah, vous é/es lien bon?! 
Ah, eeoqueur Anglers*” finishing with all the pantomime of blushing confusion, 
and stariing ‘ike a fluttering pigeon. 


‘| As soon ts { felt able to move, which was not till some days aftes, th fire 


‘effort wast reuch the mansion in which Clotilde resided. But theft TT et 
‘et vhe trtelligence, that on the evening of the day of my firet hat last visit, 


she bal left the town with the superior of the convert. Phe had made such 


“ergeént entreaties to the governor to be Teave Valenciennes, that 
jee had obtamed a passport for her from tHe #ereval commanding the trenches ; 


times thought to be the approach of death. How little could Cloulde have im) and net only for her, but also for the nttms==the burning of whose convent had 
tended that [ should suffer thus tor her bigh-toned delicacy! Still, im all ™y! left them homeless. 


misery of soul, I did her justice J remembered the countenance of melanchol 


beauty with which she anvonnced her final determmation The accents of her 


impassioned voice continually rose in my recolleciion, giving the deepest testi-! 


mony of a heart struggling at once with afiection and a sense ot duty. In my 
wildest reveries during that day and night of wretchedness, | feic that, if she 


could have spared me a single pang, she would have rejoiced to cheer, to eun-— 


sole, to tranquillize me. ‘I'bose were strange feclings for a rejected lover. but 
they were entirely mine. There was so lofty a spirit in her glance, so true a 
sincerity in her language, so pure and transparent a truth in her sighs, and 


smiles, and involuntary tears, thet | acquitted her from my sou), of all atlempts 
to try, or triumph over my devotion to her. More than once, during that mght 


of anguish. I almost imagined the scene of the day actually passing a gain be- 
fore my eyes. 1 saw her sorrows, and vainly endeavoured to subdue them ; | 
heard her convul-ive tones, and attempted tocalm the:n ; I reasoned with ber, 
talked of our cominon helplessness, acknowledged the dignity and the delicacy 
of her conduct, and even gave her lip the kiss of peace and sorrow as | bade 
her farewell. Deep but exquisite illusion! which | cherished, and strove to 


renew ; until, suddenly aroused by some changing of the sentinels, or passing 


of the attendants, I looked round, and saw nothing but the gloomy roof, the 
old flickering of the huge lanterns hanging from the centre of the hall, and 
the beds where so many had slept their last, and which so many of the sleep- 
ers were never to leave with life. {then bad the true experience of human 
passion. Love inthe light and gay, may be as sportive as themselves ; in the 


calm and grave , it may be strong and deep : but in some, it is strong as tem- 


t and consuming as flame. 30 
I should probably have closed my dys in that place of all afflicting 
sights and sounds, but for my good old Beguine. On her first visit at dawn, 


she lectured me prodigivusly on the folly of exposing myself to the hazards of 


the night air, of which she evidently thocght much more than of the Austrian 
cannon-balls. “ They might shower upon the buildings as they pleased, but,” 
said the Beguine, “if they kill, their business is done. Jt is your cold, your 
damp, your night air. that carries off, without letting any one know how,” the 
perplexity of science on the subject plainly forming the chiel evil in poor 
“See my own condition,” said she, striving to bring her recollections in aid 
of her advice. ‘“ At fifteen I was a barmaid at the Swarts Adler; there I ran 
in and out, danced at all the family fetes, and was as gay as a bird on the 
tree. But that life was too good to last. At twenty, a corporal of Prussian 


dragoons fell in love with me, or I with him—it is all the same. His regiment. 


| Painful as it was thus to lose Net, it was in some degree a relief to find that 
she was vader the protectiot of her relative ; end when | saw, from day to 
day, the ravage that tvar committed by the tremendous weight of fire, ] almost 


_ rejoiced that sre wes no longer exposed to its perils. 


But it was my fate, or perliaps my good fortune, never to he suffered to 
brood teng ever my own calamities. My life was spent in the midst of tumult 
which, tf they did not extinguish—and what could extinguish '~-the sene 
such mental trials, at least prevented the echo of my complaints from retarn- 
tng to my ears. Before the midnight of that very dey in which I hed flang 
myself on my couch with almost total indifference as to my ever resting on an- 
other, the whole city was alarmed by the «intelligence that the besiegers were 


evidently preparing for an assault. { Sistened undisturbed. Even this could 


scarcely add to the horrors in which the inhabitants lived from hour to hour; 
and to me it wasthe hope ef a rescue, unless | should be struck by some of 
the shelis, which new were perpetually bursting in the streets, or should even 
fall a victim te the wrath of the incensed garrison. But an order came sud- 
denly to the officer in charge of the hospital, to send all the patients into the 
vaults, and throw ali the beds on the roof, to deaden the weight of the fire. 
He was a man of gentlemanlike manners and had been attentive to me, inthe 
shape of many of those minor civilities which a man of severe authority might 
have refused, but which mark kindliness of disposition. On this mght he told 
me, that he had orders to put allthe prisoners in arrest ; but that he regarded 
me more as a friend than a prisoner—and that | was at liberty to take any pre- 
caution for my security which I thought proper. My answer was, ‘ that I hoped, 
at all eveuts, not to be shut into the vaults, bot to take my chance above 
ground.” In the end. I proposed to assist in carrying the mattresses to the roof, 
and remain there until the night was over. ‘ But you will be hit,” said my 
friend. * So be it,” was my answer. * It isthe natural fate of my profession ; 


but, at Jeast, shall not be buried alive.” 


** All will be soon over with us all, and with Velenciennes,"’ said the officers 
“though whether to-night or not, is a question. We have seen new batteries 
witbin the last twenty-four hours. The enemy have now nearly three hundred 
heavy guns in full play ; and, to judge from the quantity of shells, they must 


‘have a hundred mortars besides. No fortress can stand this; and. if wt con- 


tinues, we shall soon be ground intodust.” He took his leave ; and, with my 
‘mattress on my shoulder, | mounted the numberless and creaking staircases, 
‘until the door of the roof and the landscape opened on me together. 


The night was excessively dark, but perfectly calm; and, except where the 


was ordered to Silesia, and away we all marched. But if ever there was a fire from the batteries marked their position, all objects beyond the ramparts 
country of fogs, that was the one. ‘There are, now and then, a few even in our were mvisible. ‘The town around me lay silent, and looking more like a vast 
delightful France ; but, in Silesia, they have a patent for them, they havethem grave than a place of human existence. Now and then the light of a lantern 
par privilege ; if men could eat them, there would never bea chance of starv- gliding along the ruined streets, showed me a group of wretched beings hur- 
ing in Silesia. Cannon and musketry were nothing to them. Our dragoons tying 4 corpse to the next churehyard, or a pnest seeking his way over the 
dropped off like flies at the end of summer; and, unless we had veen ordered broken heaps to attead some dying svuldier or citizen. All was utter desola- 
away to keep the Turks from marching to Berlin, or the saints know where, the tae é 
regiment would have had its Jast quarters in this world within a league of the | Bat a new scene—a terrible and yet a suberb one—suddenly broke upon me. 
marshes of Breslan So I say ever since—take care of damp.” A discharge of rockets from various points of the allied lines, showed that a 
Having thus relieved her good-natured spirits of its burden, she proceeded general movement was begun. ‘The batteries opened along the whole extent 
to give me sketches of her history. The corporal had fallen « victim—though of the trenches, and by their blaze I was able to discern, advancing and formed 
whether to Silesian fog, brandy, or bullet,she left doubtful—and she had mar- in thew rear, two immense columns, which, however, in the distance and the 
ried his successor in the rank. Love and matrimony in the army are of a dif | ‘fitfulness of the glare, looked more like huge clouds than living beings. The 
ferent order from either in civil life ; for the love is perpetual, the matrimony gens of the ramparts svon replied, and the roar was deafening ; while the 
precarious. Juliet acknowledged that she never left above a month's interval pluoging af shot along the ramparts and roofs made our situation perilous in no 
between her afflictions as a widow and her consolations as a wife. In the! slight degree. But, in the midst of this hurricane of fire, I saw a single rock- 
course of time she changed her service. A handsome Austrian sergeant won! et shoot —. the camp, and the whole range of the batteries ceased at the 
her heart and hand, and she followed him to Hungary. There, between marsh) instant. T’he completeness of the cessation was scarcely less appalling than 
fever and Turkish skirmishing, various casualties occurred in the matrimonial the roar. While every telescope was turned intently to the spot, where the 
lists; and Juliet, who evidently had been a handsome brunette, and whose columns and batteries seemed to have sunk together into the earth, a pyramid 
French vivacity distanced all the heavy charms of the Anstrian peasantry, was of blasting flame burst up to the very clouds, carrying with it fragments of 
never without a husband. At length, like other veterans, having served her ‘beams and masonry. The explosion rent the air, and shook the building on 
country to the full extent of her patriotism, she was discharged with her tenth |whicb I stood as if it had been a house of sand. A crowd of engineers and 
husband, and of course induced the honest Austrian to come to the only!'staff-officers now rushed on the roof, and their alarm at the results of the con- 
country va which, in a Frenchwoman’s creed, the sun shines. There the cussion was undisguised. ‘This is what we suspected,” said the chief to me ; 
Austlan’ died. “but it was impossible to discover where the gallery of their mine was run. 


“T loved him,’ said the Beguine, wiping her eyes. ‘ He was an excellent 
fellow, though dull; and I believe, next to smoking and schnaps, he loved me 
better than any thing else in the world. But on his emperor's birth-day, 
which he always kept with a bottle of brandy additional, he rambled out into 
the fog, and came back with acold. Preste! I knew it was all over with 
him; but I nursed him like a babe, and he died, like a true Austrian, with his 
meerschaum in his mouth, bequeathing me his snuff-box, the certificate of his 

ension. and his blessing. 1 buried him, got pensioned, and was broken- 
What, then, was tobe done? Iwas born for society. once or 
twice thought of an eleventh husband ; but I was rich. I had above a thousand 
francs, anda pension of a hundred ; this perplexed me. I was determined to 
be married for myself alone. Yet, how could 1 know whether the hypocrites 
who clustered round me were not thinking of my money all the while! So} 
determined to marry no more—and became a Beguine.” 

In all my vexation, [ could not help turning my eye upon the sentimentalist. 
She interpreted it in the happy way of her country. “ You wonder at my 
self-denial,” said she ; “I perceive it in your astonishment. I was but fifty 
then. Yes,” said she, clasping her hands and looking pathetic ; “I acknow- 
ledge that it was cryel. What right. had I to break so many hearts I have 


gnewer I dur Gfty! Jam even now but fifty-six, Foo, obe roy 


‘Our counter mine has clearly failed.” He had scarcely spoken the words, be- 
fore a second and still broader explosion tore up the ground to a great extent, 
‘and threw the counterscarp for several hundred yards into the ditch. The drums 
‘of the columns were now distinctly heard beating the advance ; but darkness 
‘had again fallen, ard all was invisible. A third explosion followed, still closer 


‘to the ramparts, which blew up the face of the grand bastion. The stormers 


‘now gave a general shout, and I saw them gallantly dashing across the ditch _ 


and covered way, tearing down the palisades, fighting hand to hand, clearing 
‘the outworks with the bayonet, and finally making a lodgement on the bastion 
itself. The red-coats, which now swarmed through the works, and the colours 
‘planted on the rampart, sliowed me that my countrymen had led the assault, 
land my heart throbbed with envy and admiration. “Why am I not there ?” 
was my involuntary cry; as [ almost wished that some of the shots, which 
were now flying about the roofs, would relieve me from the shame of being a 
‘helpless spectator. *‘ Mon ami,” said the voice of the brave and good natured 
‘Frenchman, who had overheard me—* if you wish to rejoin your regiment, you 
|will not have long to wait. This affair will not be decided to-night, as 1 thou 
that it would behalf an hour ago. I see that they have done as much as oa 
jintepded for the time, and mean to leave the rest to fright and famine. To-mor, 


will toll us eomething. Pack up your valise. Bon goir 


| 
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The Anglo American. DecemBER 7, 


we 
a LAMARTINE. beneath narrow path formed by the goats, from this sequester- 
hae i ed solitude, overshadowing fig-trees and oleanders, the cultivated 
4 Lamartine has traversed the same scenes with Chateaubriand and Milchaud, abodes of man. Few #¢enes struck me 20 moch in my long wandérings. «. he 


and yet he has done so ina different spirit; and the character of his work is — rt , 
ssentially different from cither. He has not the devout credulity of the first,’ thet 

hor the antiquarian zeal and knowledge of the last ; but he is superior to either OF Hatura beauty 
that mysterious hymn of the land end the sea, surprised, as it were, in (Seis 


2 r bere desctiption of natare, and the painting vivid and interesting scenes on | It is the image of perfect calm and inaccessi-- 


the eed historic’ solitude. close to the theatre of tumultuous tempésts, where their near roar 

bens and azure skies, and placid seas and glowing sunsets, of the East, are ‘is heard with such terror, where their foaming but lessened waves yet break up- 
pottfayed it all their hative brillianey, and in richer even then their native col- on the shore. It is oue of those numerous chefs-d' euvre of création which God 

i gute. His mind is s1ored with the asevciations and the ideas of antiquity, and has scattered over the earth, as if to sport with contrasts, but which he conceals 
he has thrown over his descriptions of the scenes of Greece or Holy Writ, al! = frequently on the summit of naked yecks, in the depth of inaceessible ra 

Iie cinbarked for Holy vines, on the wnapproachable shores of the ocean, like jewels which he enveile 

shortly before the Revolution of 1830 ; and bis thooghts, amidst all the asso-| and 

ciations of antiquity, constantly reverted to the land of his fathers—irs distrac. hie glowing pictures :— 

tions, its woes, its ceaseless turmoil, its gloomy social prospects. ‘Fhiis, with). Sttectes the Gah and the last heights of Lebanon, which sink rapidly al- 

f all his vivid imagination and unrivalled powers of description, the turA Of his | ost to the water's edge, ettends a plain eight Jeagues in length by one or two 
He locks on the past as an emblem of the road sandy, bare only with arbutns, browsed by the camels 
; he in the fall of Tyre and Athens and Jerusalem, the fate which, From it darts out into the sea an advanced peninsula, linked te 

one day awaits his own country ; and mourns less the decay of human things, the continent onf} Sy a narrow cheussée cf shining sand, borne hither by the 

f that the popolar passions and national sins which have brought that instability, [ thew called Boar by the te 
in cloee proxituity to bis own times. This sensitive and foreboding disposition, snd at ont of the waves 
in ‘of bis was dar er approach dispels the illusion, and exhibits only a few hundred crumbling and 

Away the spring of wheu aifdeseried houses, where the Arabs, in the assemble to shelter 

ohh and joy, by one of the thaliguaht fetets incident to the pestilentiel plains flocks which have browsed in the narrow plain. Seeh 3s all that now rewaing 


@ the East. Hof the mighty Tyre. Jt has neither a harbour to the s¢#, nor a road to the 


Though Lamartine’s travels are continuous, he does1ot, like most other | i 
wanderers, furnish us with a journal of every day's proceedings. THe was too soe jong of 
well aware that many, perhaps most, days on a journey are monotonous or ur- the plain of Tore, 
interesting ; and that many of the details of a traveller's progress are wholly! Pre 3 bi b 
instructive. He paints, now and then, with all the force of his magical pencil, down 
the more brilliant or characteristic scenes which he visited, and mtersperses. |mound of cand which appears 
thein with reflections, moral and social; such as would naturally be aroused in overwhelmed by 
prophecies, and called to mind some of tie eloquent denunciations of Ezekiel. 


a sensitive mind by the sight of the ruins of ancient, and the contemplation of ns I was making these reflections, some objects, black, gigantic, and motion- 


the decay of modeth titnes. 
: less, appeared upon the summit of one of the overhanging cliffs of Lebanon 

and his little davghter ich advaneed far into the plain. They resembled five black statues, 

the Pevense placed on a rock as their huge pedestal. At first we thought it was five Be- 


specimen of his descriptive powers. 
“ ‘douins, who were there stationed to fire upon us from their inaccessible heights ; 
wae how! bus when we were at the distance of fifty yards, we bebeld one of them opew 
2 sane of the Themes, the Seine, ‘its enormons wings, and flap them against its sides with a sound like the 


| 
hy Sane, the Toke of Ganera fll mon sare the Haament and of We then perceived they wer ve eagle of the 
distance from the quay. The moon, in her progress through the heavens, had ter the 
. aitempt to move when we approached ; they seemed to regard themselves as 


ne left a path marked as if with red sand, with which she had besprinkled the half * 1 , 
wi of the sky; the remainder was clear deep blue, which melted inta white as she Kings of the desett, looked on Tyre as an appanage which belonged to them, and 
hy ; Gdvanced. On the hori he di f is ittle isl ‘whither tney were about to return. Nothing more supernatural ever met ny 
© isles eyes ; I could almost suppose that behind them | saw the terrible figure of Eze- 
6f which the one had headlands pointed and coloured like the Coliseum at |,7 ivi 
: ‘ ‘kiel, the poet of vengeance. pointing to the devoted city which the divine wrath 
' Rome, while the other was violet hke the flower of the lilac, the imege of a! 
en th it had all th ‘had overwhelmed with destruction ‘The discharge of a few muskets made 
7 Gppesere on the eee. was an illusion, doubtless ; but it had all the |1.00 rise from their rock : but they showed no disposition to move from their 
res—quays flooded by a soft and serene light ; on the right and the left the | ‘ . ’ bomen 
waves were seen to sparkle and enclose it on either side ; it was Venice or Mal- jes Gred at them, as if the eagles of Gud were beyond the reach of 
ta reposing in the midst of the waters. ‘The illusion was produced by the re- | ss ot d , : rth 
flection of the moon, when her rays fell perpendicularly on the waters; nearer | Jerusalem was a subject to awaken all our author's enthusiasm, and call fo 
the eye, the radiance spread and expanded in a streamn of gold and silver be- ll! his descriptive powers The first approach to it has exercised the talents of 
tween two shores of azure. On the left, the gulf extended to the summit of a ™#Py writers In prose and verse ; but none has drawn it in such graphie and 
long and obscure range of serrated mountains; on the right opencd a narrow, Drilliant colours as our author :— 
and deep valley, where a fountain gushed forth beneath the shade of aged trees; “We ascended a mountain ridge, strewed over with enormous grey rocks, 
behind, rose a hill, clothed to she top with olives, which in the night appeared piled one on another as if by human hands. Here and there a few stunted 
dark, from iis summit to its base—a line of Cothie towers and white houses, vines, yellow wih the colour of autumn, crept along the soil in a few places 
broke the obscurity of the wood, and drew the thoughts to the abodes, the joys. anh set in the wilderness. Fig-trees, with their tops withered or shivered 
and the sufferings of man. Further off, in the extremity of the gulf, three enor- by the blasts, often edged the vines, and cast their black fruit on the grey rock. 
mous rocks rose, like pillars without base, from the surface of the waters—their On our right, the desert of St. John, where formerly * the voice was heard cry- 
forms were fanvastic, their surface polished like flints by the action of the waves; ing in the wilderness,’ sank like an abyss in the midst of five or six bleck moun- 
but those flints were mountains—the remains, dovbtless, of that primeval ocean tains, through the openings of whieh, the sea of Egypt, overspread with a 
which once overspread the earth, and of which our seas are but a fecble image.’ _ dark cloud, could still be discerned. On the left, and near ‘he eye, was an old 
A rocky bay on the same romantic coast, now rendered accessible to travel-| tower, placed on the top of a projecting eminence ; other ruins, apparently of 
lets by the magnificent road of the the Corniche, projected, and in part execu-, an ancient aqueduct, descended from that tower, overgrown with verdure, now 
ted by a furnishes another subject for this exquisite pencil :— in the sear leaf; that tower is Modin, the stronghold and tomb of the ee 
“A mile to the eastward on the coast, the mountains, which there dip into \roes of sacred story, tue Maccabees. We left behind us the ruins, resplendent 
the sea, are broken us if by the strokes of enormous clubs—buge fragments with the first rays of the morning—rays, not blended as in Europe in a con- 
have fallen, and are strewed in wild confusion at the foot of the cliffs, or amidst fused and vague illumination, but darting like arrows of fire tinted with vari- 
the blue and green waves of the se», which incessantly laves tiem. ‘The ovs colours, issuing from a dazzling centre, and diverging over the whole heav- 


= 


; waves break on these huge masses = °' intermission, with a bollow and al ens as they expand. Some were of blve, slightly silvered, others of pure 
: ternating roar, or rise up in sheets of luau, which besprinkle their hoary ficu.s , suite, some of tender rese hue, melting into grey ; many of burning fire, like 
These masses of mountains—for they are too large to be called rocks—are pi! the coruseations of a flaming conflagration. All were distinet, yet all united 


ed and heaped together in such nuinbers, that they form an innumerable number, in one harmonious whole, forming a resplendent arch in the heavens, encircling, 
of narrow havens, of profound caverns, of sounding grottoes, of gloomy fis- |and issuing from a centre of fire. In proportion as the day advanced, the bril- 
sures—of which the children of some of the neighbouring fishermen alone jliant light of these separate rays was gradually dimmed—or rather, they were 
knew the windings and the issues. One of these caverns, into which you en- b'enced together, and composed the colourless light of day. Then the moon, 
ter by a natural arch, the summit of which is formed by an enormous block of which still shone overhead, * paled her ineflectual fire,” and melted away in 
granite, lets in the sea, through which it flows into a dark and narrow valley, |the genera! illumination.of the heavens. 
which the waters fill entirely, with a surface as lipid and smooth as the firma- | “After having ascended a second ridge, more lofty and naked than the form- . 
ment which they reflect. The sea preserves in this sequestered nook that beau-| er, the horizon suddenly opens tg the right, and presents a view of all the 
tiful tint of bright green, of which marine painters so strongly feel the value, country which extends between the last summits of Judea and the mountains | 
but which they can never transfer exactly to their canvass; for the eye sees,|of Arabia. it was already flooded with the increasing light of the morning ; 
much which the hand strives in vain to imitate. \but beyond the piles of grey rock which lay in the foreground, nothing was 
“*On the two sides of that marine valley rise two prodigious walls of perpen-|/distinctly visible but a dazzling space, like a vast sea, interspersed with a few 
dicular rock, of an uniform and sombre hue, similar to that of iron ore,after it has|| islands of shade, which stood forth in the bri liant surface. On the shores of 


issued and cooled from the furnace Not a plant, not a moss can find a slope/||that imaginary ocean, a little to the left, and about a league distant, the sun 
or a crevice wherein to insert its roots, or cover the rocks with those waving!|shone with uncommon brilliancy on a massy tower, a lofty minaret, and some 
edifices, which crowned the summit of a low hill of which you could not see 


garlands which so often in Savoy clothe the cliffs, where they flower to God) ; 
alone. Black, naked, perpendicular, repelling the eye by their awful aspect— |the bottom. Soon the points of other minarets, a few loopholed walls, and the 

they seem to have been placed there for no other purpose but to protect from dark summits of several domes, which successively came into view, and fring- 
the sea-breezes the hills of olives and vines, which bloom under their shelter; jed the descending slope of the hill, announced a on It was Jervsaam, and 
an image of those ruling men in a stormy epoch, who seem placed by Provi- jevery one of the party, without addressing a word to the guides, or to each 
4 dence to bear the fury of all the tempests of passion and of time, to screen the /other, enjoyed in silence the entrancing spectacle. We rested our horses to 
: weaker but happier race of mortals. At the bottom of the bay the sea expands||contemplate that mysterious and dazzling apparition ; but when we moyed on, 
a little, assumes a bluer tint as it comes to reflect more of the cloudless heav-| it was soon snatched from our view ; foras we descended the hill, and plunged - 
ens, and at length its tiny waves die away on a bed of violets, as closely netted||into the deep and profound valley which lay at its feet, we lost sight of 
7 together as thofeand upon the shore. If you disembark from the boat, you find||the holy city, and were surrounded only by the solitude and desolation of the 
' in the cleft of a neighbouring ravine a fountain of living water, which gushes||desert.” Sen ee 
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The Anglo American. 


The environs of Jerasalem are described with equal force by the same mas 
ter-hand :-— 

“ The general aspect of the environs of Jerusalem may be described in : 
few words Mountains without shade, and valleys without water—the eart! 
without verdure, rocks without grandeur. Here and there a few blocks of grey 
stone start up out of the dry and fissured earth, between which, beneath the 
shade of an old fig-tree, a gazelle or a hyawma are occasionly seen to emerg 
from the fissures of the rock. A few plants or vines creep over the surface o' 
that grey and parched soil; in the distance, 1s occasionally seen a grove of ol. 
ive-trees. casting a shade over the arid side of the mountain—the moulderin 
walls and towers of the city appearing from afar on the summit of Mount Sion 
Such is the general character of the country. ‘The sky is ever pure, bright 

and cloudless; never does even the slightest film of mist obscure the purple tin’ 
of evening and morning. On the side of Arabia, a wide gulf opens amids* the 
black ridges, and presents a vista of the shining surface of the Dead Sea, anc 
the violet summits of the mountains of Mowb. Rarely is a breath of air hear 
to murmur, in the fissures of the rocks, or among the branches of the aged ol] 
ives; not a bird sing. nor an insect chirps the waterless furrows. Silene: 
reigns universally, in the city, in the roads, in the fields. Sach was Jerusa 
jem during all the time that we spent within its walls. Nota sound eve: 
met our ears, but the neighing of the horses, who grew impatient under the 
burning rays of the sun, or who furrowed the earth with their feet, as they stooc 
picketed round our camp, mingled occasionally with the erying of the hour fron 
the minarets, or the mournful cadences of the Turks as they accompanied th: 
dead to their cemeteries. Jerusalem, to which the world hastens to visit a se- 
pulchre, is itself a vast tom) of a people; but it is a tomb without cypresses 
without inscriptions, without monuments, of which they have broken the grave 
stones, and the ashes of which appear to cover the earth which surrounds 
with mourning, silence and sterility. We cast our eves back frequently fron 
the top of every hill which we passed on this mournful and desolate region, anc 
at length we saw for the last time, the crown of olives which surmounts the 
Mount of the same name, and which long rises above the horizon after you 
have lost sight of the town itself. At length it also sank beneath the rocky 
screen, and disappeared like the chaplets of flowers which we throw on a se- 

Ichre.”’ 

To Jerusalem he made an expedition to Balbec in the desert, which pro 
duced the same impression upon nim that it does upon all other travellers :— 

** We rose with the sun, the first rays of which struck on the temples of Bal 
bec, and gave to those mysterious ruins that ec/at which his brilliant light throws 
ever over ruins which it illuminates. Soon we arrived, on the northern side 
at the foot of the gigantic walls which surround those beautiful remains. A 
clear stream, flowing over a bed of granite, murmured around the enormou: 
blocks of stone, fallen (rom the top of the wall which obstructed its course 
Beautiful sculptures were half concealed in the limpid stream. We passed the 
rivulet by an arch formed by these fallen remains, and mounting a narrow 
breach, were soon lost in admiration of the scene which surrounded us. At 
every step a fresh exclamation of surprise broke from our lips. Every one of 
the stones of which that wall was composed was from eight to ten feet in length 
by five or six in breadth, and as much in height. They rest, without cement. 
one upon the otber, and almost all bear the mark of Indian or Egyptian sculp- 
ture. Ata single glance, you see that these enormous stones are not placed 
in their original site—that they are the precious remains of temples of stil! 
more remote antiquity. which were made use of to encircle this colony of Gre 
cian and Roman citizens. 

“When we reached the summit of the breach, our eyes knew not to what 
object first to turn. On all sides were gates of marble of prodigious height 
and magnitude ; windows, or niches, fringed with the richest frezes; faller 

i of cornices, of entablatures, or capitals, thick asthe dust beneath ow 

t ; magnificent vaulted roofs above our heads ; every where a chaos of con- 
fused beauty, the remains of which lay scattered about, or piled on each othe: 
in endless variety. So prodigious was the accumulation of architectural re- 
mains, that it defies all attempt at classification, or cunjecture of the kind of 
buildings to which the greater part of them hed belonged. After passing 
through this scene of ruined magnificence, we reached an inner wall, which we 
also ascended ; and from its summit the view of the interior was yet more 
splendid. Of much greater extent, fer more richly decorated than the outer 
circle it presented an immense platform in the form of a long rectangle, the 
level surface of which was frequently broken by the remains of still more ele- 
vated pavements, on which temples to the sun, the object of adoration at Bal- 
bec, had been erected. All around that platform were a series of lesser tem- 
ples—or chapels, as we should call them—decorated with niches, admirably 
engraved, and loaded with sculptured ornaments to a degree that appeared ex- 
cessive to those who had seen the severe simplicity of the Parthenon or the Co 
liseum. But how prdigious the accumulation of architectural riches in the 
middle of an eastern desert! Combine in imagination the Temple of Jupiter 
Stator and the Coliseum at Rome, of Jupiter Olympius and the Acropolis at 
Athens, and you will yet fall short of tha: marvellous assemblage of admirable 
edifices and sculptures. Many of the temples rest on columns seventy feet in 
height, and seven feet in diameter, yet composed only of two or three blocks 
of stone, so perfectly joined together that to this day you can barely discern 
the lines of their junction. Silence is the only language which befits man 
when words are inadequate to convey his impressions. e remained mute 
with admiration, gazing on the eternal ruins. 

“ The shades of night overtook us while we yet rested in amazement at the 
scene by which we were surrounded. One by one they enveloped the columns 
in their obscurity, and added a mystery the more to that magical and mysteri 
ous work of time and man We appeared, as compared with the gigantic 
mass and long duration of these monuments, as the swallows which nestle 4 
season in the crevices of the capitals, without knowing by whom, or for wrom, 
they have been constructed. ‘The thoughts, the wishes, which moved these 
masses, are tous unknown. The dust of marble which we tread beneath our 
feet knows more of it than we do, but it cannot tell us what it has seen ; and 
in a few the generations which shall come in their turn to visit our monu 
ments will ask,in like manner,wherefore we have built and engraved. The works 

of man survive his thought. Movement is the law of the human mind; the 
definite is the dream of his pride and his ignorance. God is a limit which ap- 
pears ever to recede as humanity approaches him: we are ever advancing, and 
never arrive. This great Divine Figure which man from his infancy is ever 
striving to reach, and to imprison in his stractures raised by hands, for ever eu- 

and expands ; it outsteps the narrow limits of temples, and leaves the 
altars to crumble into dust ; and calls man to seek for it where alone it resides 
—in thought, in intelligence, in virtue, in nature, in infinity.” 
~The plain ‘of Troy, seen by moonlight, furnishes the subject of one of our 
author's most striking passages 


‘It is midnight ; the vessel floats motionless on the resplendent surface. 
In our left, Tenedos rises above the waves, and sbuts ont the view of the open 
ea: on ourright, and close to ns, stretched out like a dark bar, the low shore 


ind indented coasts of Troy. The full moon, which rises behind the snow- 
areaked surnmit of Mount Ida, sheds a serene and doubtful light over the sam- 
ni's of the mountains, the hills, the plain : its extending rays fall upon the sea, 
ind reach the shadow of our brig, forming a bright path which the shades do 
jot venture toapproseh. We can discern the tumuli, which tradition still 
marks as the tombs of Hectorand Patroclns. The full moon, slightly tinged 
vith red, which discloses the undulations of the hills, resembles the bloody 
vuckler of Achilles; no light isto be seen on the coast, but a distant twink- 
ing. lighted by the shepherds on Mount Ida—not a sound is to be heard but the 
lapping of the sail on the mast, and the slight creaking of the mast itself ; all 
eemg dead like the pst in that deserted land. Seated on the forecastle, I see 
hat shore, those mountains, those ruins, those tombs, rise like the ghost of the 
Jeparted world, reappear from the bosom of the sea with shadowy form, by the 
‘ays of the star of night, which sleep on the hills, and disappear as the moon 
ecedes behind the sammits of the mountains. It is a beautiful additional 
vage in the poems of Homer, the end of all history and of all poetry! Un- 
known tombs ruins without a certain name ; toe earth naked and dark, but 
mperfectly lighted by the immortal luminaries ; new spectators passing by the 
dd coast, and repeating for the thousandth time the common epitaph of mortali- 
y! Here lies an empire, here a town, here a people, here a hero! God alone 
is great, and the thought which seeks and adores him alone is imperishable 
ipon earth. I feel nodesire to make a nearer approach in daylight to the 
foubtful remains of the ruins of Troy. I prefer that nocturnal apparition, 
vhich allows the thought to repeople those deserts, and sheds over them only 
he distant light of the moon and of the poetry of Homer. And what concerns 
ne Troy, its heroes, and its gods! That leafofthe heroic world is turned for 

What a magnificent testimonial to the genius of Homer, written in a for- 
eign tongue, two thousand seven hundred years after his death ! 

The Dardanelles and the Bosphorus have, from the dawn of letters, exer- 
sised the descriptive talents of the greatest historians of modern Europe. 
ruthful chronicle of Villehardouim, and the eloquent pictures of Gibbon and 
Sismondi of the siege of Constantinople, will immediately occur to every 
scholar. The following passage, however, will show that no subject can be 
worn out when it is handled by the pen of genius :— 

“Tt was five in the morn ng, | was standing on deck ; we made sail towards 
he mouth of the Bosphorus, skirting the walls of Constantinople. After half 
in hour's navigation through ships at anchor, we touched the walls of the sera- 
slio, which prolongs those of the city, and form, at the extremity of the hill 
vhich supports the proud Stamboul, the angle which separates the sea of Mar- 
nora from the canal of the Bosphorus, and the harbour of the Golden Horn. 
tis there that God and man, nature and art, have combined to form the most 
marvellous spectacle which the human eye can behold. I uttered an invol- 
untary cry when the magnificent panorama opened upon my sight; I forgot 
fur ever the bay of Naples and all its enchantment ; to compare any thing to 
hat marvellous and graceful combination would be an injury to the fairest work 
of creation. 

“ The walls which support the circular terraces of ther immense gardens of 
the seraglio were on our left; with their base perpetually washed by the waters 
of the Bosphorus, blue and limpid as the Rhone at Geneva ; the terraces which 
rise one above another to the palace of the Sultana, the gilded cupolas of which 
rose above the gigantic summits of the plane-tree and the cypress, were them- 
selves clothed with enormous trees, the trunks of which overhang the walls, 
while their branches, overspreading the gardens, spread a deep shadow, even 
ar into the sea, beneath the protection of which the panting towers repose from 
heirtoil. These stately groups of trees are from time to time interrupted by 
palaces, pavilions, kiosks, gilded and sculptured domes, or batteries of cannon. 
‘hese maritime palaces form part of the seraglio. You see occasionally 
he muslin curtains the gilded roofs and sumptuous cornices of those abodes of 
veauty. Atevery step, elega.t Moorish fountains fall from the higher parts of 
the gardens, and murmur in marble basins, from whence, before reaching the 
sea, they are conducted in little cascades to refresh the passengers. As the 
vessel coasted the walls, the prospect expanded—the coast of Asia appeared, 
and the movth of the Bosphorus, properly so called, began to between hills, 
on one side of dark green, on the other of smiling verdure, which seemed vari- 
egated by all the colours of the rainbow. The smiling shores of Asia, distant 
tbout a mile, stretched out to our right, surmounted by lofty hills, sharp at the 
top, and clothed to the summit with dark forests, with their sides varied by 
nedge-rows, villas, orchards, and gardens. Deep precipitous ravines occasion- 
ally descended on this side into the sea, overshadowed by huge overgrown oaks, 
the branches of which dipped into the water. Forther on still, on the Asiatic 
side, an advanced headland projected into the waves, covered with white houses 
—it was Scutari, with its vast white barracks, its resplendent 1 ues, its ani- 
mated quays, forming avast city. Further still, the Bosphorus, like a deeply 
imbedded river, opened between opposing mountains—the advancing promon- 
tories and receding bays of which, clothed to the water's edge with 8, €x- 
hibited a confused assemblage of masts of vessels, shady groves, noble palaces, 


jaanging gardens, and tranquil havens. 


“The harbour of Constantinople is not, rly speaking, a It is ra- 
ther a great river like the Thames, shut cide by! bitte covered with 
‘houses, and covered by innumerable lines of ships lying at anchor along the 
quays. Vessels of every description are to be seen there, from the Arabian 
bark, the prow of which is raised, and darts along like the ancient galleys, to 
the ship of the line, with three decks, and its sides studded with brazen mooths. 
Maltitudes of Turkish barks circulate through that forest of masts, serving the 
purpose of carriages in that maritime city, and disturb in their swift 

through the waves, clouds of albatross, which, like beautiful white pigeons‘ 
rise from the sea on their approach, to descend and re in on the unruf- 
fled surface. {t is impossible to count the vessels which lie on the water from 
the seraglio point to the suburb of Eyoub and the delicious valley of the Sweet 
Waters. The Thames at London exhibits nothing comparable to it. 

* Beautiful as the European side of the Bosphorus is, the Asiatic is infinitely 
more striking. It owes nothing to man, but everything to nature. There is 
neither a Buyukdere nora Therapia, nor palaces of ambassadors, nor an Arme- 
nian nor Frank city ; there is nothing but mountains with glens which separate 
‘them ; little valleys enameled with . which lie at the foot of overhanging 
\rocks ; torrents which enliven the scene with theirfoam ; forests which darken 
jit by their shade, or dip their boughs in the waves; a variety of forme, of tints, 
jand of foliage, which the pencil of the painter is alike unable to represent or 


the pen ofthe poet to describe. A few cottages perched on the summit of pro- 
fog Tacks; in the of's devply indented-bey, alone tell you 
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of the presence of man, The evergreen oaks hang in such masses over the waves' three Frenchmen were lying dead amongst the long grass upon the spot where 
that the boatmen glide under their branches, and often sleep cradled in their I was standing. As J threw my rifle to my shoulder, and walked past them on 
arms. Sach is the character of the coast on the Asiatic side as far as the cas- my beat, I observed they had been plundered, and their haversacks having been 
tle of Mahomet I1., which seems to shut it in as closely as any Swiss lake. Be- torn off, some of the contents were scattered about. Among other things, a 
yond that, the character cnangeés ; the hills are less rugged, and descend in gent |jemall quantity of biscuit lay at my feet. : 
ler slopes to the water's edge ; charming little plains, checkered with fruit-trees | War is a sad b'unter of the feelings, | have often thought since those days. 
‘and shaded by planes, frequently open ; and the delicious Sweet Waters of Asia||The contemplation of three ghastly bedies in this lonely spot failed then in 
exhibit a scene of enchantment equal to any described in the Arabian Nights |'making the slightest impression upon me. The sight had become, even in the 
Women, children, and black slaves in every variety of costume and colour ;||short tume I had becn engaged in the trade, but too familiar. The biscuits, 
veiled ladies from Constantinople; cattle and buffaloes ruminating in the pas-| however, which lay in my path I thought a blessed windfall, and, stoo ing, I 
tures ; Arab horses clothed in the most sumptuous trappings of velvet and gold ; |gathered them up, scraped off the blood with which they were sprinkled with 
caiques filled with Armenian and Circassian young women, seated under the: my bayonet, and ate them ravenously. ; 
shade or playing with their children, some of the most ravishing beauty, forma As I] stood at the edge of the little plantation, and looked over to the ene- 
scene of variety and interest probably unique in the world.” mies’ side, I observed a large body of their cavalry drawn up. I love to call to 
mind the most trivial circumstances which I observed whilst in the Peninsula, 


These are the details of the piece ; here is the general impression : — 
“ One evening, by the light of a splendid moon,which was reflected from the! and I remember many things, of small importance in themselves, and, indeed, 


sea of Marmora, and the violet suinmits of Mount Olympus, | sat a'one under! hardly remarked at the time, as forcibly as if they had been branded into my 
the cypresses of the ‘ Ladders of the Dead ;’ those cypresses which oversha- memory. J recollect keeping a very sharp look-out at the French cavalry on 
dow innumerable tombs of Mussulmans, and descend from the heights of Pera) that evening, for I thought them rather too near my post ; and, whilst | stood 
to the shores of the sea. No one ever passes at that hour; you would suppose) beneath one of the tall trees and watched them, it commenced raining, and they 
yourself an hundred miles from the capital, if a confused hum. wafted by the |were ordered to cloak up. 
wind, was not oceasionally heard, which speedily died away among the branch-,| General Kellerman and his trumpets at this moment returned to the French 
es of the cypress. These sounds weakened by distance; the songs of the) side; and soon afterwards, the picquets being withdrawn, I was relieved from 
railors in the vessels ; the stroke of the oars in the water: the drums of the |my post, and marched off to join my company. A truce, I now found, had been 
‘concluded, and we Jay down to rest for the night. Next day was devoted to 


military bands in the barracks; the songs of the women who lulled their chil- ' 
dren to sleep; the cries of the muetzlim, who, fromthe summits of the mina-' the duty of burying the dead, and assisting the wounded, carrying the latter off 


tets, called the faithful to a prayers; the evening gun which boomed |the field into a church-yard near Vimiero. 
r 


across the Bosphorus, the signal of repose tothe fleet—all these sounds com- THE DAY AFTER THE BATTLE. . 


b ned to form one confused murmur, which strangely contrasted with the per-, rag hn ’ 
fect silence around me, and produced the deepest impression. The seraglio,| The scene in this churchyard was somewhat singular. ‘Two long tables had 


with iis vast peninsula, dark with plane-trees and cypresses, stood forth like a been procured from some Louses ear, and were placed end to end amongst the 
promontory of forests between the two seas which slept beneath my eyes. The graves, and upon them were laid the men whose limbs it was found necessary 
moon shone on the numerous kiosks ; and the old walls of the palace of Amu- to ampotate. Both French and English were constantly lifted on and off these 
rath stood forth like huge rocks from the obscure gloom of the plane-trees. Be- ||tables. As soon as the operation was performed upon one lot, they were car- 
fore me was the scene, in my mind was the recollection, of al! the glorious andj |ried off, and those in waiting hoisted up: the surgeons with their sleeves turn- 


sinister events which had there taken place. The impression was the strong-/ed up, and the r hands and arms covered with blood, looking like butchers in 


est, the most overwhelming, which a sensitive mind could ieceive. All was |the shambles. I saw as I passed at least twenty legs lying on the ground, 
there mingled—man and God, society and nature, mental agitation, the melan- many of them being clothed in the long black gaiters then worn by the in- 


chuly repose of thought. ! know not whether J participated io the great fantry of the line. The surgeons had plenty of work on hand that day, 
movement of associated beings who enjoy or suffer in that mighty assemblage,||and not having time to take off the clothes of the wounded, they merely rip- 
or in that nocturnal slumber of the elements, which murinured thus, and raised||ped the seams and turned the cloth back, proceeding with the operation as fast 


the ri boye the cares of cities and empires into the bosom of nature and of as they could. 
“tah Many of the wounded came straggling into this churchyard in search of as- 


sistance, by themselves. I saw one man, faint with loss of blood, staggeri 
along, and turned to assist him. He was severely wounded in the head, his 


” 

God. | 

From the Recollections of the Rifleman Harris. 
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THE FIELD OF VIMIERO. 


igrave-mound. He seemed very badly hurt. The men who had carried him 


ANECDOTES OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. ‘face being completely incrusted with the blood which had flowed during the 


night, and had now stopped. One eyeball was knocked out of the socket, and 


hung down upon his cheek. 
Another man I ovserved who had been brought in, and propped against a 


After I had shot the French light infantry man, as described in my last, and 
sti. assed 9, yard, had placed his cap filled with fragments of biscuit close 
quenched my thirst om his calibash, finding he was quite dead, I proceeded os his head, and as he lay he occasionally turned his mouth towards it, got 


to search him. Whilst { turned him about, in the endeavour at finding the 

booty | felt pretty certain he had gathered from the slain, an officer of the six: 

tieth approached, and accosted me. i 
**What! looking for money, my lad,’’ said he, “ eh?” 
“J am, sir,” | answered ; ‘but I cannot discover where this fellow has hid 


his hoard 

“You knocked him over, my man,” he said, ‘ in good style, and deserve | 
something for the shot. Here,” he continued, stooping down, and feeling in 
the lining of the Frenchman's coat, * this is the place where these rascals ge-|| 
neraliy carry their coin. Rip up the lining of his coat, and then search in his 
stock. I know them better than you seem to do.” Ke] 

Thanking the officer for his courtesy, | proceeded to cut open the lining of'| 
his jacket with my sword-bayonet, and was quickly rewarded for my labour by! 
finding a yellow silk purse. wrapped up in an old black silk handkerchief. The: 

urse contained severa! doubloons, three or four napoleons, and a few dollars t] 
Whilst I was counting the money, the value of which, except the dollars I did/ 
not then know, I heard the bugle of the rifles sound out the assembly, so | 
touched my cap to the officer, and returned towards them. 

The men were standing at ease, with the officers in front. As I approached 
them, Major Travers, who was in command of the four companies, called me to 
him. 
** What have you got there, sir!” he said. “ Show me.” 

1 handed him the purse, expecting a reprimand for my pains. He, however, 
only laughed as he examined it, and turning, showed it to his brother-officer. | 

** You did that well, Harris,” he said, ** and I am sorry the purse is not bet- 
ter filled. Fall in.” In saying this, he handed me back the purse, and I joined 
my company. Svon afterwards, the roll being called, we were all ordered tu, 
lie down and gain a little rest after our day’s work. 

We lay as we had stood enranked upon the field, and ina few minutes, | 
dare say, one half of shat green line, overwearied with their exertions, were, 
asleep upon the ground they had so short a time before been fighting on. After 
we had Jain for some little time, I saw several men strolling about the field, so 
1 again quietly rose, with one or two others of the rifles, aud once more looked, 
about me, to see what I could pick up amongst the slain. 

I had rambled some distance, when I saw a French officer running towards} 
me with all his might, pursued by at least half adozen horsemen. The French- 
man was a tall, handsome-looking man, dressed in a blue uniform; he ran 
swiftly as a wild Indian, turning and doubling like a hare. I held up my hand, 

and called to his pursuers not to hurt him. One of the horsemen, however, 
cut him down with a desperate blow, when close beside me, and the rest wheel- 
ing round, they leaned from their soddles, and passed their swords through his 
body. 


i am sorry to say there was an English drayoon amongst these scoundrels ; 
the rest, by their dress, I judged to be Portuguese cavalry. Whether the 
Frenchman thus slaughtered was a prisoner trying to escape, or what was the 
cause of this cold-blooded piece of cruelty, I know not, as the horsemen imme., 


diately galloped off without a word of explanation ; and, feeling quite disgusted 
with the scene I had witnessed, [ returned to my comrades, and again throwing 
inyself down, was soon fast asleep as any there. ; 

{ might have slept perhaps half an hour, when, the bugles again sounding, 
we all started to our feet, and were soon 


icquets. Towards evening I was upon a rising ground, amongst a 
Cintmp of tall tees, “There seemed to haye been a sharp skirmish here, as 


hold of a piece of biscuit, and munched it. 

As I was about to leave the churchyard, Dr. Ridgeway, one of the surgeons, 
called me back, to assist in holding a man, he was endeavouring to operate 
upon 

‘Come and help me with this man,” he said, “ or J shall be all day cutting 
a ball out of his shoulder.” 

The patient’s name was Doubter, an Irishman. He disliked the doctor's ef- 
forts, and writhed and twisted so much during the operation that it was with 
difficulty Dr. Ridgeway could perform it. He found it necessary to cut very 
deep, and Doubter made a terrible outcry at every fresh incision. 

* Oh, doctor dear!” he said, “it’s murdering me you are! Blood-an 
‘ounds! J shail die!—I shall die! For the love of the Lord don’t cut me all 


to 
ubter was not altogether wrong ; for, although he survived the operation, 


he died shortly afterwards from the effects of his wounds. After | was dis- 
missed by the doctor, I gladly left the churchyard, and returning to the hill 
where the rifles were bivouacked, was soon afterwards ordered by Capt. Leech 
to get my shoe-making implements from my pack, and commence work apon 
the men’s waist-belts, many of which had been much torn during the action, 
and I continued to be so employed as long as there was light enough to see by, 
after which I lay down among-t them to rest. ; 
We lay that night upon the hill side, many of the men breaking boughs 
from the trees at hand, in order to make a slight cover for their heads ; the 


'jtents not being then with us. 


I remember it was intensely cold during that night. So much so that I could 
not sieep, but lay with my feet drawn up, as if | had a fit of the cramp. I was 
indeed compelled more than once during the night to get up and run about, in 
order to put warmth into my benumbed !imbs. 


THE MARCH TO SPAIN, 

Three days’ march brought us without the walls of Lisbon, where we halted, 
and, the tents soon after coming up, were encamped. The second day after 
our arrival, as I was lying in my teut, Captain Leech and Lieutenant Cox en- 
tering it, desired me to rise and follow them. We took the way towards the 
town, and wandered about the streets for some time. Both these officers were 
good-looking men, and, in their rifle uniform, with the pelisse hanging from one 
shoulder, and hessian-boots then worn, cut a dash, I thought, in the streets of 
Lisbon. There were no other English that I could observe in the town this 
day ; and, what with the glances of the black-eyed lasses from the windows, 
and the sulky scowl of the French sentinels as we passed, I thought we caused 
quite a sensation in the place. Indeed | believe we were the first men that en- 
tered Lisbon after the arrival of the army without its walls. 

After some little time had been spent in looking about us, the officers spied 
an hotel, and entering it, walked up stairs. I myself entered a sort of taproom 
below, and found myself in the midst of a lar, assemblage of French soldiers, 
many of whom were wounded, some with their arms hanging in scarfs, and 


jothers bandaged about the head and face. In short, one half of them ap 


to carry tokens of our bullets of a few days before. 
At first they appeared inclined to be civil to me, although my appearance 
amongst them caused rather a sensation, | observed, and three or four rose from 


afterwards marched off to form the i seats, and with all the swagger of Frenchmen strutted up, and offered to 


drink with me. I was young then, and full of the natural animosity agaitst the 
nemy so prevalent with John Bull. 1 hated the French with a deadly hatred, 
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and refused to drink with them, shewing by my discourteous manner the feel- 
ings | entertained ; so they turned off, with a ** Sacré!”’ and a “ Bah!" and, 
resvating themsclves, commenced talking at an amazing rate all at once, and no 
mean listening to his fellow. 

Although I eonld not comprehend a word of the language they uttered, | 
could pretty well make out that I myself was the subject of the noise around 
me. My discourteous manners had offended them, and they seemed to be 
working theinselves up into a violent rage. One fellow, in particular, wearing 
an immense pair of moustachios, and his coat loosely thrown over his shoulders, 
his arm being wounded, and in a sling, rose up, and attem ted tw harangve the 
company. He pointed to the pouch at wy waist, which contained my bullets, 
then to my rifle, and then to his own wounded arin, and [ began to suspect that’ 
J should probably get more than I had bargained for un entering the house, un- 
less I speedily managed to remove myself out of it, when, luckily, Lieutenant, 
Cox and Captain Leech entered the room in search of me. They saw at a 
glance the state of affairs, and instantly ordered me to quit the room, them- 
avlves covering the retreat. 

* Better take care, Harris," said the captain, “how you get amongst such 
@ party as that again. You do not understand their language; I do: they 
meant mischief.’ 

After progressing through various streets, buying leather and implements for’ 
mending our shoes, the two officers desired me agaiu to await them in the 
street, and entered a shup close athand. ‘The day was hot, and a wine-house 
being directly opposite me, afier waiting some time, I crossed over, and, going 
in, called for a cup of wine. Here I again found myself in the midst of a. 


large assemblage of French soldiers, and once more an object of curiosity ands well-made, handsome piece of furnitore she is, ain't she! 


dislike. However, I paid for my wine, and drank it, regardless of the clamour, 
my intrusion had again called forth. ‘The host, however, seemed to understand 
his guests better than | did, and evidently an‘icipated mischief After in vain, 
trying to make me understand him, he suddenly jumped fiom behind his bar, 
and seizing me by the shoulder without ceremony, thrust me into the sireet., 
1 found the two officers looking anxiously for me when I got out, and not quite, 
easy at my disappearance. 1 however excused myself by pleading the heat of 
the day, and my anxiety to taste the good wines of Lisbon, and together we. 
left the town, with our purchases, and reached the catnp. 
Next morning Capt. Leech again entered my tent, and desired me to pick out) 
three good workmen from the company, take them into the town, and seek out 
a shoemaker’s shop as near the cainp as possible. | 
“You must get leave to work in the first shop you can find,” he said, ‘*as. 
we have a lung march belore us, and many of the men without shoes to their 
feet.” 
Accordingly, we carried with us three small sacks filled with old boots and 
sh -es, and entering Lisbon, went into the first shoemaker’s shop we saw. Here’ 
I endeavoured in vain to make myself understood for some time. There was a 
master shoemaker at work and three imen. They did not seem to like ovr in-| 
trusion, and Jooked very sulky, asking us various questions, which | could not, 
understand ; the only words | could at all comprehend being * Bonos trelandos,' 
Brutu Englisa."”” | thought, considering we had come so far to fight their bat | 
tles for them, that this was the north side of civil ; so | signed to the men, aud, 
by way of explanation of our wishes, and in order to cut the matter short, they, 
emptied the three sacksful of boots and shoes upon the floor, We now ex- 
plained what we would be at; the boots and shoes of the rifles spoke for them-, 
selves, and, scating ourselves, we co.nmenced work forthwith. j 
In this way we continued employed whilst the army lay near Lisbon, every 
morning coming in to work, and returning to the camp every night to sleep. 
After we had been three several days, our landlord's family had the curiosity; 
to come occasionally and take a peep at us. My companions were noisy, good-' 
tempered, joily fellows, aud usually sang all the time they hammered and strap | 
ped. ‘The mistress of the house, seeing | was the head man, occasionally came, 
and sat down beside me as I worked, bringing her daughter, a very handsome 
dark-eyed Spanish girl, and as a matter of course I fell in love. 
We soon became better acquainted, and the mother one evening, after having 
sat and chattered to me, serving me with wine, made a signa! for we to follow! 
her. She had managed to pick up a littie English, and | knew a few words of 
the Spanish language, so that we could pretty well comprehend each other's 
meaning ; and, after leading me into their sitting-room, she brought her hand-, 
some daughter, and, without more circumstance, offered her to me for a wife 
The offer was a tempting one; but the conditions of the marriage made it im- 
possible for me to comply, since | was to change my religion, and desert my 
colours. ‘The old dame proposed to cooceal me effectually when the army 
marched ; after which | was to live like a gentleman, with the handsome Maria 
for a wife. 
It was hard to refuse so tempting an offer, with the pretty Maria endeavour. 
ing to back her mother's proposa!. f, however, made them understand that’ 
nothing would tempt me to desert ; and, promising to try and get my discharge 
when | returned to England, protested { would then return and marry Maria | 
Soon after this the army marcned for Spain ; the rifles paraded in the very 
street woere the shop [ had so long worked at was situated, and I saw Maria at 
the window. As our bugles sttuck up, she waved her handkerchief ; I returned 
the salute, and in half an hour | had forgotten all about her. So much for a’ 
soldier’s love. Our marches were now long and fatiguing. 1! do not know how; 
many miles we traversed ere we reached Almeida, which I was told was the! 
last town in Portugal : some of my companions said we had come five hundred 


miles since we left Lisbon. 


Ww passed to the left, I remember, and bade adieu to Portugal forever (\3 ‘ 
ve 9% ponds: . |\it is no small proof of the universal interest which the great questi: n is exciting, 


| that even the Clockmaker cannot pass the province of tight waists, routine les~ 
||sons, and meagre learning, without throwing a ‘smasher’ over its perfectly- 
|properly kept boundaries. That his own education has not been such as to ex- 
‘tinguish the better qualities of heart as well as of head, he shortly afterwards 


We had fought and conquered, and felt elated accordingly. Spain was before 
us, and every man iu the rifles seemed only anxious to get a rap at the drop 
again. On and on we toiled, till we reached Salamanca. I love to remember 
the appearance of that army, as we moved along at this time. It was a gio- 
rious sight to see our colours spread in these folds, I thought. The men seemed) 
invineible ; nothing, | thought, could have beaten them. We had some of as!’ 
desperate fellows in the rifles alone as had ever toiled under the burning sun of} 
an enemy's country in any age; but I lived to see hardship and toil lay hun.) 
dreds of them low, before a few weeks were over our heads. At Salamanca 
we stayed seven or eight days, and curing this time the shoemakers were again 
perme: and I worked with my men incessantly during this short halt. 

Our marches were now still more arduous; fourteen leagues a day, I have 
heard the men say, we accomplished before we halted ; and many of us were 


warn t broughten up to it mysel 
wood, I could 


sight left inv eyes my brain reeled, and | came down like a dead man. When 
I recovered my senses, | remember that | crawled into a door | found open, 
and, being tvo ill to rise, lay for some time in the passage unrsegarded by the 
inhabitants 


NEW WORK BY SAM SLICK. 
The Attaché ; or, Sam Slick in England. By the author of “ The Clock- 
maker.”’ Second and Last Serves. 2 vols. Bentley. 

The clockmaker's last revelations were so truly diverting, that the present 
ones will be anxiously looked for. They will be read, we may at once add, 
without disappointinent. Nevertheless, one or two differences have passed 
over Sam. Good society has not * taken the shine ” out of his napudent 
shrewdness, vor blunted the edge of his acute common-scnse ; but it seems to 
have called out a certain sentimentality (soft sawder of a new quality), which 
we like less than his sarcastic humour. Perhaps—and the phenomenon may 


‘be noted as distinctive—no professedly comic writer has ever wholly es- 


caped like temptations ; seeing that the mirth!ul and the pathetic own one and 
the same source in a superior fineness of sensibility 

As early as his eighth page, the incomparable Sam treats us to a reading 
of the civiluy of our high civilization, well worth pondering, and in any case 
very droll. ‘The scene is the Liners’ Hotel at Liverpool, in the corner of which 
- = or stood the barmaid, for the porpose of receiving and commanieating 
orders 

‘Look at that gall,” said Mr. Slick, “ain't she a smasher? Whata tall, 
Look at her hair, 
ain't it neat? and her clothes fit so well, and are so nice, and hercap so white, 
aud her complexion so clear, aud she looks so good natured, Pts faa ne: 80 
sweet, it does one good to look ather. She is a whole team and a horse to 
spare, that gall,—that’s a fact. I go and ca | for two or three glasses of brandy- 
cucktail more than | want every day, just for the sake of talking to her. She 
always says, ‘What will you be pleased to have, sir!" * Somethin’,’ says J, 
‘that I can't have,’ lookin’ at her pretty mouth about the wickedest ; well, 
see laughs, for she knows what I mean; * P'r’aps you will have a glass of bit- 


| ters, sir!’ and she goes and gets it. Well, this goes on three or four times a 


day, every time the identical same tune, only with variations. Abowt an hour 
afore you came in I was there agin. ‘* What will you be pleased to have, sir?’ 
laughin’. * Somethin’ J can't get,’ says J, a laughin’ too, and a smackin’ of my 
lips and a lettin’ off sparks from my eyes like a blacksmith’s chimney. ‘ You 
can't tell that till you try,’ says she, ‘but you can have your bitters at any 


| rate,’ and she drawed a glass and gave it to me. It tan’te so bad that, is it? 


Well, now she has seed you before, and knows you very well; go to her and 
sce how nicely she will courtshy, how pretty she will smile, and bow ladylike 
she will say, * How do you do, sir? I nope you are quite well, sir; have you 
just arrived !—Here chambermaid, show this gentleman to No. 200—Sorry, 
sir, we are so full, to-moriow we will move you into a better room.—Thomas, 
take up this gentleman's luggage ;’ aud then she'd courtshy agin, and smile 
handsome. Don’t that lo k well row? do you want anything better nor that, 
eh! if you do you are hard to please, that’s all. But stop a bit, don’t be in 
such an everlastin’ almighty hurry ; think afore you speak ; go there agin—eet 
her a smilin’ once more, and look close. [t's only skin deep—yust on the sur- 
face, like a cat's paw on the water, it’s nothin’ but a rmple like, and no more ; 


| then look closer still and you will discern the colour of it. J see you laugh at 


the colour of a sinile, but still watch and you'll see it. Look now, don’t you see 
the colour of the shilling there, it’s white, and cold, and silvery,—zt's a bought 
smil*, and a bougbt smile, like an artificial flower, has no sweetness in it.— 
There is no natur—it’s a cheat—it's a pretty cheat—it don't ryle you none, 
‘but still it’sacheat It's like whipt cream ; open your mouth wide, take it all 
in, and shut your lips down on it tight, and it’s n.thin’—it's only a mouthful 
\of moonshine ; yes, it's a pretty cheat, that’s a fact. This aint contined tothe 
jwomen nother, Petticoats have smiles and courtshys, and the trowsers bows 
‘and scrapes and iny-lords for you, there ain't no great differeuce that way; 80 
send forthe landlord * Landner, says you, * Sir,’ says lie. and he makes you 
acold, low, deep, formal bow, as much as to say, * Speak, Lord, for thy sarvent 
isa dog.’ want to go to church to-morrow,’ says you; ‘ what church do 
you recommend?’ Well, he eyes you over, careful, afore he answers, so as 
not to back up a wrong tree. He sees you are from t’other side of the water ; 
‘he guesses, therefore, you can't bea church:nan, and must be a radical ; and 
them that calculate that way miss a figure as often as not, | can tell you. So 
he takes his cue to please you. ‘St. Luke's, sir, is a fine church, and plenty 


of room ; for their ain't no congregation ; M‘Neil's chorch has no congregation, 
nother, in a manner you can only call it a well-dressed mob,—but it has no 


room: for folke go there to hear politics.’ * Why what is he!’ says you. 
‘Oh, a churchman,’ says he, with a long face as if he wasthe dev. *‘ No,’ 
says you, ‘1! don’t mean tnat; but what is his politics?’ ‘Oh, sir, L am sorty 
to say, violent—’ * Yes; but what are they! ‘Oh,’ says he, lookin’ awful 
shorked, ‘tory, sir.’ *Oh, then,’ says you, ‘he’s just the boy that will suit me, 
for I am tory tov, to the back-bone.’ Landner seeins whamble-cropt, scratches 
ais head, looks as if he was delivered of a mistake, bows, and walks off, a sayin’ 
to himself—* Well, if that don’t pass, | swear; who'd a thought that cursed 
pong- bashed, long-necked, punkin-headed colonist was a churchman and a 
tory” 

Chapter the second, on boarding schools, shows Mr. Slick on the side of Mr. 
Hood, whose ‘ Schoolmistress Abroad,’ it may be recollected, was also devoted 
to the developement of the modern systems of female education. By the way, 


gives us a signal proof. It appeers that bis triumphant boastings of his success 


in Old England, written to sister Sal, with other mysterious encou ts, 
have led to a determination on the part of the head of the Slicks to follow his 
json across the Atlantic. The news is more surprising than agreeable :— 


“But, heavens and airth,” mp he, “what shall I do with father? I 
, and if T hadn't a been as soople as moose 
n’t have — the ins and outs of high life as] haye. As it was, 


I most gi’in it up as a bad jub ; but now I guess | am as well dressed a man as 


found out, and floored inthe road. It became every one for himself. The load) any you see, use a silver fork as if it was nothin’ but wood, wive with folks as 
we carried was too great, and we staggered on, looking neither to the right ner|/easy as the best on ’em, and am as free and casy as if I was to home. It's 


the left. If a man dropped, he fou 
his companion assisted him, and many died of fatigue. As for myself, | was 
nearly floored by this march ; and, vn reaching a town one night, which I think 
was called Ramora, | fell at the entrance of the first street we came to; the 


it no easy matter to get up again, unless| \ginirally allowed | go the whole figure, and do the thing genteel. But father, 

airth and seas! he never see nothin’ but Slickville, for unkerhill only lasted 
one night and a piece of next day, and continental troops warn’t like Brosdway 
or west-eend folks, I tell you. Then he’s considerable hard of heerin’, and 


E 
| 
| 


a 


bad 


Now foiks Ay. 


Seober’s Hill. He is a capital character; and his interview with the Duke of 


I wish 
you would shake hatds along with me, giniral, it will be somethin’ to brag of, 
1 can tell you ; it will show cur folks you have forgiven us.’ * Forgiven you?’ 
said he, lookin’ puzzled. * Yes,’ says J,‘ forgiven us of the almighty everlastin’ 
whippin’ we give you in the revolutionary war.’ ‘Ob!’ said he, smilin’ again,’ 
‘now I understand—oh! quite forgiven, | assure you,’ said he, * quite.’ 
* That's noble,’ said I, ‘none but a brave man forgives— coward, gineral, 
never does; a brave man knows no fear, and is above ail revenge. ‘Fliat’s very 
noble of you, it shows the brave man and the hero. It was a tremendous fight | 
that, at Bunker Hill. We allowed the British to come on till we seed the 
whites of their eyes, and then we let ’em have it. Heaven and airth! what! 
capers the first rank cut, jumpin’, rearin’, plungin’, staggerin’, falin’,: then, 
afore they formed afresh, we laid into ’em agin aud agin, till they laid in win-' 
rows like P’raps nothin’ was ever done so beautiful in this blessed world of 
our’n. ‘There was a doctor from Boston commanded vs, and he was unfortu- 
nately killed there. Tho’ it’s an ill wind that don’t blow somebody good ; if 
the doctor hadn’t got his flint fixed there, p'raps you'd never a heard of Wash- 
ington. But 1 needn't tell you—in course you know «ll about Bunker Hill; 
every one has heerd tell of that sacred spot.’ ‘ Bunker Hill! Banker Hill!” 
sais the gineral, pertendin’ to roll up his eyes—‘ Bunker Hill !—I think I have. 
—where isit?’ ‘Where is it, eh ?’sais1. ‘So you never heard tell of Bunker 
Hill, eh? and p'raps you nevet heerd tell of Lexington, nother!’ * Why,’ 
says he, ‘to tell the truth, Colonel Stick, the life I have led has been of such, 
activity, I have had no time to look in a lexicon since I give up schoolin, and my, 
Greek is rather rusty I confess.’ ‘ Why damoaation! man, sais |. *Lexing:on. 
aint in any of them Greek republics at all, but in our ewn everlastin’ almighty, 
one.’ ‘P’raps you mean Vinegar Hill,’ sais he, ‘where the rebels fought in 
Ireland! Is it near Jnniscorthy?’ ‘Vinegar devil,’ sais I, for] began to get 
wrathy for to come for to go for to pertend that way. 
sour to you, and the vinegar has made your memory a little mothery. ‘ No; it, 
aint in Ireland at all; but in Massachusetts near Boston.’ ‘Oh, I bee your 
pardon,’ he sais ; ‘oh yes! the Americans fought well there, very well indeed.” 
*Well sir,’ sais J, ‘I was at that great and glorious battle ; | am near about the! 
sole survivor—the only one to tell the tale. J am the only man, I guess that 
can say—I pave seen Waterloo, and Bunker's Hill—Wellington and Washing- 
ton. (I put them two forrad first, tho’ ourn was first in time and renown, tor’ 
true politeness always sais to the stranger, after you, sir, is manners.) And ! 
count it a great privilege to, I do indeed, gineral. | heerd of you afore I come 
here, I can tell you. Your name is well known in Slickville, I assure you ’—) 
‘Oh, I feel quite flattered !’ said the Duke. ‘Sam has made you known, | can 
assure you.’ ‘Indeed,’ sais he, smilin’ (there aint nothin ferecious about that 
man, I can tell you,) 1 am very much indebted to your son.’ ‘I hope [ may. 
be darned to darnation if he didn’t, ‘ very mucn indebted,’ he said. ‘Not at 
all,’ sais I. ‘Sam would co that, and twice as much for you any day.’ 

The reader who recollects how rough a diamond or friend was on our first 
meeting with him, may be curious to hear how it was he got polished in a short 
space of time. And Sam—conversing always, be it recollected, in the fashion, 
of the aside, the soliloquy of the stage—has no objection in the world to satisfy 

ural a curiosity :— 4 

+“ © There is a change in the fashion here, Squire.’ said he; ‘ black stocks 
aint the go no longer for full dress and white vues aint quite up to the noteli no- 
ther ; to my mind they area leetie sarvanty. A man of fashion must mind his, 
eye” always. I guess I’jl send and get some white muslins, but then the 
ifficulty is to tie them neat. Perhaps nothin’ in natur’ is so difficult as to tie) 
a white cravat so as not to rumfoozie it or sile it. It requires quite a slight of 
hand, that’s a fact. I used to get our beautiful little chamber-help to do it when 
{ first come, fur women’s fingers aint all thumbs like men's ; but the angeli-| 
ferous dear was too short to reach up easy, so | had to standher on the foot-. 
stool, and that was so tottlish I had to put one hand on one side of her waist,| 
and one on t’other, to steedy her like, and that used to set her heart a beatin’ 
like a drum, and kinder agitated her, and it made me feel sort of all overish, 
too, so we had to ginn it up, for it took too long ; we never could tie the knot) 
under halfan hour. But then, practice makes perfect, and that’s a fact. If al 
feller * minds his eye’ he will soon catch the knack, fur the eye must never be 
let go asleep, except in bed. Lord, iis in little things a man of fashion is seen 
in! Now na many ways there be of eatin’ an orange. First, there’s my 
way when I'm alone ; take a bite out, suck the juice, tear off a piece of the 
hide and eat it for digestion, and role up the rest into a ball and give it a shy 
into the street ; or, if other folks is by, jist take a knife and cut it into pieces ; 
or, if gals is present, strip him down to his waist, leavin’ his outer garment 
ing graceful over his hips, and his upper man standin’ in bis benatifal shirt ; 

or else quartern him, with hands off, neat, scientific, and workmanlike ; or, if 
its forbidden fruit’s vo be carve, why tearin’ him with silver forks into good 
sizeable pieces for helpin’. All this is larnt by mindin’ your eye. And now 
Squire, let me tell you, for nothin’ scapes me a’most, tho’ I say it, that should 
say it, but still it taint no vanity in me to say that nothin’ nevere scapes me. 
I mind my eye, And now let me tell you there aint no maxim in natur’ hard- 


skill in Pha » but ite all monshine, A feller can 


"y equal to that one. Folks may go crackin’ and braggin’ of their tsowlodgsl em fellers swore they won every battle that was fought 
Phisionowy, 


d-natured, but I’m ugly enough | 


‘I don’t wonder it is | 


an emotion, whips into a car, and offs like wink to the eye. 
lhouse and terminus for the passengers, and every passenger carries a lantern in 
\his band as bright as an Argand lamp; you can see him ever so far off. Look, 
‘therefore to the eye, if there aint no lamp there, no soul leaves the heart that 
ibitch ; there aint no train runnin’, and the station-house is empty. It taint 
jevery one that knows this, but as I said before, nothin’ never scapes me, and 3 
\have proved it over and over agin. Smiles can be put on and off like a wig ; 
isweet expressions come and go like shades and lights in natur’ ; the hands wil? 
squeeze like a fox-trap ; the body bends most graceful ; the ear will be most 
attentive ; the manner will flatter, so your enchanted ; and the tongue will lie 
like the devil—but the eye, never And yet there are all sorts of eyes. There's 
an ommeanin’ eye, and a cold eye ; and atroe eye, and a false eye ; a sly eye, 
a kickin’ eye, a passionate eye, a revengeful eye, a manceuvring eye, a joyous 
eye, and asad eye ; a squintin’ eye, and the evil eye ; and, above all, the dear 
little lovin’ eye, and so forth. They must be studied to be larnt, but the two im- 
\portant ones to be known are the true eye and the false eye. Now what do 
you think of that statesman that you met to dinner yesterday, that stuck to yon 
like a burr toa sheep's tail, a-takin’ such an interest in your books and in colo- 
ny governments and colonists as sweet as sugar-candy ' What did you think of 
him, eh ?””” 

Here is matter for the gentlemen whv teach the art of knowing the world 
and behaving genteelly in twelve lessons (no entrance required)! And here 
follows a new commentary on the much-talked-of self-sssertion of the Ameri- 
cans,—which we give, not so much for the sake of the universal truth it 
contains, as for the brilliancy of the illustration—a Slick peal of the first 
water .— 

“* Tell you what it is, Minister,” said Mr. Slick, ‘I am not the fool you take 
me tobe I deny the charge. I don't boast a bit more nor any foreigner, in 
fact, I don't think I boast atall. Here old Bull here, every day, talkin’ about 
the low Irish, the poor, mean, proud Scotch, the Yankee fe lers, the horrid for- 
eigners, the ‘ nothin’ but a colonist,’ and soon. He asks me out to entertain 
me, and then sings * Britannia rules the waves.” My old grandmother used to 
rule a copy book, and I wrote on it. I guess the British rule the waves,’ and 
we write victory, on it. Then hearthat noisy, splutierin’ crittir, Bull-Frog. 
He talks you dead about the Grand Nation, the beautiful France, and the capi- 
tolof the world,—Paris. What do I do? why I only say, ‘ our great almighty 
republic is the toploftiest nation atween the Poles.’ That aint boastin’, nor 
crackin’, nor notnin’ of the sort. It's only jist a fact, like—all men must dic 
—or any othertruth Oh, catch me a-boastin’! I know a trick worth two of 
‘that ‘It aint pleasant to be your own trumpeter always, I can tell you. It re- 
minds me,’ said he (for he could never talk for five minutes without an illustra- 
tion), ‘ it reminds me of what happened to Queen's father in Nova Scotia, 
Prince Edward as they called him then. ‘ Oncet upona time he was travellin’ 
on the Great Western road, and most of the rivers, those days, had ferry-boats 
and no bridges. So his trumpeter was sent af.re him to ‘nounce his comin’, 
with a great French horn, to the ferryman who lived on t’other side of the warer. 
Well, his trampeter was a Jarman, and didu’t speak a word of English. Most 
jall that family was very fond of Jarmans, they settle them everywhere a’most. 
| When he came to the ferry, the magistrates, and nobs, and big bugs of the 
country were all drawn ap in state, waitin’ for Prince. In thove days abusin’ 
and susuliin’ of Governor, kickin’ up a shindy in a province, and playin’ the 
devil there, warn’t no recommendation in Downin-street. Colonists hadn't 
got their eyes open then, and at that time was no school forthe blind. It was 
Pullet Thomson taught them toread. Poor critturs ! they didn’t know no bet- 
ter then, so out they all goes to meet the King's son, and pay their respects, 
and when Kissenkirk came to the bank, and they seed him all dressed in green, 
covered with gold-lace, and splenderifeous cocked-hat on, with lace on it, and 
a great big, old-fashioned brass French-horn, that was rubbed bright enough to 
put out eyes, a-hangin’ over his shoulder, they took him forthe Prince, for 
they’d never seed nothin’ half so fine afore. The bugle they took for gold, 
‘cause, in course, a Prince wouldn't wear nothin’ but gold, and they thought it 
was his huntin’ horn—and his bein’ alone they took for state, ‘cause he was too 
big for any one to ride with. So they all off hats at once to old Kissinkirk, the 
Jarmin trumpeter. Lord, when he seed that, he was bungfungered! Thun 
sie ihren hut an du verdamnter thor,” sais he, which means, in English, * Put on 
your hats, you cussed fools.’ Well, they was fairly stumpt. They luoked 
fust at him and bowed, and then at each other ; and stared vacant; and then he 
sais agin, * Mynheers, damn !’ for that was the only English word he knew, and 
then he stampt agin, and sais over in Dutch once more to put on their hats ; and 
then called over as many (crooked) Jarman oaths as would reach across the 
river if they were stretched out strait. What in natur’ is that ?* said one : 
‘ Why, high dutch,’ sais an old man ; ‘I heerd the Waldacker troops at the 
evakyation of New York speak it. Don’t you know the King’s father was a 
high Dutchman, from Brunswick ; in course the Prince can’t speak English.’ 
* Well,’ sais the other, ‘do you know what it means?’ ‘In course I do,’says 
Loyalist, (and if some o’ them boys couldn't lie, I don’t know who could, that’s 

Il; by their own accounts it’s a wonder how we ever got independence, for 
‘in course do,’ sais 


he, ‘that is,’ sais he, ‘J used to speak it at Long Island, but that’s a long time 
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158 he Anglo American. Po 
@ : 768 have to tell a thing out as loud as a training gun afore he can undésetadl |ptit on any phiz he tikes and deceive the devil himself; and as for a knowledge i 
: He sweats, too, enough fora whole court-house when he’s mad. He Sumps, why natur’ never intended them for signs, or she wouldn’t have cover- 
tat if {he old wat. it was the fashion then, and he’s one ‘o them that won't ed ‘ert ali over with hair, and put them out of sight. Who the plague will let : 
a hi tér nothin’. Bot thet cint the worst nother, he has some of them countryfied you be puttin” your fingers under their hair, and be a foozlin of their heads? If ‘ 
, pice that rylé the Britishéfs so ttuch. He chaws tobaccy like a turkey. it's a man, why he} Knock you down, and if it's a gal, she will look to her bro- 7 
~] tipo all day long, and puts hi¢ lege ow the table. and spits like an enjine. ther, as much as to say, if this sassy feller goes a feelin’ of my buntbs, I wish 4 
ren to Slickville thése révolutionary héto¢d was always reckoned behind the |you would let your foot feel a bump of his’n. that will teach him better man- 7 
Sgé ; Bot ih the grat World, lite New York, or Lotidon, or Paria, where folks ners, that’s all. No, it’s ‘all in my eye’ You must look there forit. Well, 2 
= go a-head in manhtfs #3 well as everything else, why it won't go down _no |then, some fellers, and especially painters, go a ravin’ and a pratin’ about she : 
longer. I'me a peaceable Ci the expresston ot the mouth, the seat of all the emotions, the speakin” 3 
m when I'm ryled, I tell you. : : imouth, the large print of the mouth, and such stuff; and others are for ever- : 
! make him let out just fora laugh, and if they du, I’m ito’ them assure as rates jlastingly a lecturing about the nose, the expression of the nose, the character j 
. I'll clear the room, I'll be switched, if 1 don’t. No mai’ sha imsult father, of the nose, and so on, jist as if the nose was anything else but a speakin’ trum- 3 
tert and me a standin’ by, without catching it, | know. For old, def, at! rough |pet that a sneeze blows thro’, and the snoffles give the rattles to, or that cant § 
ve as he is, he is father, and that is a large word when its spelt right.—Yes, l¢t uses as a flute ; I wouldn't g:ve a piece of tobacky for the nose, except to tell 4 

* me see the man that will run a rigg on him, and by the Tarnal ”’— ‘inte veher ny food was good ; nor a cent for the mouth, except as a kennel for 
at Col. Slick, the father of Sam, is almost, if not, the Jast of the heroes of the tongve. Bot the eye is the boy for me ; there's no mistake there; study Z 
at that well, and you will read any man’s heart, as plain as a book. * Mind your 
i eye’ is the maxim you may depend, either with man or woman. Now Iwill ; 
i ket’s Hill with Waterloo, giving of course the palm to the former, is a most explain this to vou, and give you a rule, with examples, as Minister used to say : 
7%. amusing pitce of sire, not merely on these events, but on human nature alto night school, that’s worth knowing I can tell you * Mind your eye’ is the 5 
ane es exalting itself and its deeds above the rest of the world. Towards the |rule; now for the examples. Furst, let's take man, and then woman. Now, 

By | énd of thé conversation at Apstey House, into which the Colonel had made his |Squire, the first railroad that was ever made, was made by natur’. It rons g 
eal yy by sending his name as “ Lienterant Colonel Slick, one of the Bunker from the heart to the eye, and it goes so almighty fast, it caa ed compared to 3 
fis 4 nt héroés,”’ We read as follows: ‘* Wel}, well,’ said I, ‘only think that I, a nothin’ but iled lightening. ‘The moment the heart opens ite doors, out jumps 
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o. Yes, | understand a leetle’ sais Loyalist. His Royal Highness’ excellent the mote of conducting the election, is regulated by the laws of eacii Si ute ; 
ajesty sais,—Man the ferry-buat, aud let the magistrates row me over the and the election is distinctly federative in all its prominent features. Thos it 
ferry.—It is a beautiful language, 1s Datch.’ ‘So it is,’ sais they, * if one could ‘is that, unlike what might be the result under a consolidated system, riotous 
only understand it,’ and off they goes, and spreads out a roll of home-span cloth proceedings, should they prevail, could only affect the elections in Single States, 
for hin to walk on, and they form two lines for him to pass thrungh to the boat | without disturbing. to any dangerous extent, the tranquillity of others. The 
Lord! when he comes to the cloth he stops agin, and stamps hike a jackass ‘great experiment of a political confederacy—each member of which is supreme 
when the flies teas him, and gives the cloth a kick up, and woaldn’ walk on it, —as to all matters appertaining to its local interests, and its internal peace and 
and sais in high Dutch, in a bigh Jarmin voice too, * You iofernal fools !—you happiness,—while by a voluntary compact with others, it confides to the united 
stupid blockheads !—you cussed jackasses !" and a great deal more of them power of all the protection of its citizens, in matters not domestic—has been 
retty words, and then walked on. *Ohdear!’ sais they, ‘only see how he (so far crowned with complete success ‘Ihe world has witnessed its rapid 
icks the clo h ; thats cause it’s home-spun. Oh dear! but what does he growth 1 wealth and population; and, under the guide and direction of a su- 
say!’ sais they. Well, Loyalist feltsiump ; he knew some crew was loose perintending Providence, the developments of the past may be regarded but as 
with the Prince by the way he shook his fist, bat what he couldn’t tell ; but as |the shadowing forth of the mighty future. In the bright prospects of that fu- 
he had began to lie he had to go kuee deep into it, and push un. * He sais, he ‘ure we shall tind, as patriots and philanthropists, the highest inducements to 
hopes he may die this biessed minit if he wont tell bis father, the old King, (cultivate and cherish a love of union, andto frown down every measure or ef- 
when he returns to home, how well you have behaved,’ sais he, ‘ and that it's fort which may be made to alienate the States, or the People of the States, in 
apity to soil such beautiful cloth.’ *Oh!" sais they, * was that it! we was sentiment and feeling, from each other. “ 

afraid somethin or another had gone wrong; come, let's give three cheers for| A rigid and close adherence to tne terms of our political compact, and, above 
the Prince’s Most Exceilent Majesty,’ and they made the woods and the river jail, a sacred observance of the guaranties of the Constitution, will preserve 
ring agin. Oh, how mad Kissinkirk was ! he expected the Prince would ue union on a foundation which cannot be shaken ; while personal liberty is placed 
him up and give hii five huodred lashes for his impedence in representin’ of beyond hazard or jeopardy. ‘Tne guarantee of religious freedom. of the free- 
him. Oh! he was ready to bust with rage and vexation. He darsu’t strike dom of the press, of the tiberty of speech, of the trial by jury, of the habeas 
any one, or he would have given 'em a elap with the horn ina moment, he was corpus, and of the domestic institutioas of cach of the States—leaving the pri- 
so wrathy. So what does he do, asthey was holdin’ the boat, but ups trumpet vate citizen in the full exercise of the high and ennobling attributes of his na- 
and blew a blast iu the Custos’ ear, all of a sudden, and left him nard of hearin’ ‘ure, and to each State the privilege which can only be judiciously exerted by 
on that side for a month ; and he sais in high Vatch, * Tunder and blirzea ! itseli, of consulting the means best calculated to advance its own happiness ; 
Take that, you old fool ; I wish I could blow you into the river.’ Weill they ‘these are the great and important guarantees of the Constitution, which the 
rowed him over the r ver, and then formed agin two lines, and Kissinkizk passed lovers of liberty must cherisy and the advocates of union toust ever cultivate. 
up atween ‘em as sulky as a bear ; and he put his hand in his pocket, and took | Preserving these, and avoiding all interpolations by forced construction, under 
out somethin’, and held it out to Custos, who dropt right down on lus knee in) the g vase of an imagined expediency, upon the Constitution, the influence of 
a minit, and received it, and it was a fourpenny bit. Then Kissiniark waved jour political systems destined tu be as actively and as beneficially felt on the 
his hand to themto be off quick-stick, and mattered agin sometiunm’ which distant shores of the Pacific, as it is now on those of the Atlantic Ocean. The 
Loyalist Said was * Go across agin and wait for iny servants,’ which they did only forandable impediments in the way of its successful expansion (time and 
‘Oh!’ sais the magistrates to Custos, as they was a-goin' back agin, * how, space) are so far in the progress of ‘modification, by the improvements of the 
could you take pay, squire! Howcould you receive money from Pruice' Our, age, as to render no longer speculative the ability of representatives from that 
country is disgraced for ever. You have made us feel as mean is Ingians.’ remote region to come up to the Capitol, so that their constituents shall partici- 
* I wouldn't have taken it if it had been worth anythin’, sais Custos, * but dida’t pate in all the benefits of Federal legislation. Thus it is, that in the progress 
you see his delicacy ; he knowed that too, as well as | did, so he o.Jered me a jof time, the inestimable principles o1 civil liberty will be enjoyed by millions 
fourpenny bit, as much as to say, You are above all pay, but accept the smal yet unborn, and the grea: benetits of our system of Government be extended to 
lest thing possible, as akecpsake froin King's son.’ ‘Those wece his very now distant and uninhabited regions. In view of the vast wilderness yet tobe 
words,’ sais Loyalist; ‘I'l swear to ‘em, the very identical ones.’ * | thought so,” reclaimed, we may well invite the lover of freedom, of every land, to take up 
sais Custos, looking big. * | hope { know what is due to his Majesty's Royel Higt-, his abode among us, and assist us in the great work of advancing the standard 
ness and what is due to me, aiso,as Custos of this county.’ And he drew himself of civilization, and giving a wider spread to the arts and refinements of cultiva~ 
up stately, and said nothin’, and looked as wise as the owl who had been study- ted life. Uur prayers shuuld evermore be offered up to the Father of the Uni- 
in’ a speech for five years, and intended to speak it when he got it by heart. \verse for his wisdom to direct us iu the path of our duty, su as to enable us to 

Jist then down come Prince and alli his party, gallopin’ like inad to the fer-| consummate these bigh purposes. ; 
ry, for he used to ride always as if old Nick was at lis heels ; jist likea streak | One of the strongest objections which has been urged against coufederacies, 
iby waiters on Government, is, the liability of the me ubers to be tampered with 


f hghtnin’. So up goes the Cusios to prince, quite free and easy, without so f th ’ 
ana ae tuuchin’ te hat, or givin’ him the time oday. * What the plague iby foreiga Governmeuts, vr the people of foreign States, either in their local 
kept you so long!’ sais he; ‘your master has been waitin’ for you this affairs, or in such as affected the peace of others, or endangered the safety of 
half-hour. Cume, beara hand, the Prince is atl alone over there.’ it was the whole Confederacy. We caunot hope to be entirely exempt from such at- 


some time afore the Prince made out woat he meant ; but when he did, if ho; |tempts on our peace and safety. The Uniced States are becoming tov impor- 


didn’t let gu it’s a pity. He almost upsot the buat, be larfed so obstroperons. tant in populauon and resources not to attract the observation of other nations. 


One squail o° larfin’ was hardly over afore another come on. Oh, it was a tem-, 

stical time, you may depend ; and when he d got over one fit of it, he'd say. 
* Only think of them takin’ old Kissinkirk for :ne !’ and he'd larf agin ready to 
split. Kissinkirk was frightened to death; he didn’t know bow Prince would: 
take it, or what he would do, for he was an awtul strict olficer; bot when he. 
seed him larf so he knowed a!l was right. Poor old Kissinkiyk ! the last time } 
seed him was to Windsor. He lived in a farm-house, on charity. He'd larnt) 
a little English, thouga not much. It was him told me the story ; and when, 
he wound it up, he sais, * !t tante always sho shafe, Mishter Shlick,to be your 
own drumpeter ; and I'll tell you what, Minister, 1 aw of the same opinion: 
with the old bugler. It is nut always safe to be one’s own trumpeter, and that's 
a facr.” 

And here, however loth, we must stopt for a week. 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


atno former period has the peace of that enlightened and important quarter of 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the U. 8. 

We have continued cause for expressing our gratiiude to the Supreme Ruler 
of the Universe for the benetits and blessings which our country, under his kind 
trovidence, has enjoyed during the past year. Notwithstanding the exciting 
scenes through which we have passed, nothing has vccurred to disturb the ge- 
neral peace, orto derange the harmony of our political system. The great mo- 
ral spectacle has been exlubited of a nation, approximating in number to} 


20,000,000 of people, having performed the bigh and important fonction of | 


electing their Chief Magistrate for the term o! four years, without the commis 
sion of any acts of violence, or the manifestation of a spint of insubordination, 
to the laws. ‘Tne great and inestimable right of suffrage, has been exercised 
by all who were invested with it, under the laws of the different States, in a 
spirit dictated alone by a desire, in the sélection of the agent, to advance the) 
wterests of the country, and to place beyond jeopardy the institutions under, 
which it is our happiness to live. That the deepest interest hus been manifest- 
ed by all our countrymen in the result of the election, is net less true, than 
highly creditable to them. Vast multitudes have assembled from time to ime.| 
at various places, for the purpose of canvassing the merits and pretensions of 
those who were p-esented to their suffrages! but no armed soldiery has been 
necessary to restrain, withiu proper limits, the popular zeal, or to prevent vio- 
lent outbreaks. A principie much more controlling was found in the love of 
order and obedience to the laws, which, with mere individual exceptions, every! 
where possesses the American mind, and controls with an influence far more) 
powerful than hosts of armed men. 
‘We cannot dwell upon this pic ure without ising in it that deep and 
devoted attachment on the part of the People, to the institutions under which) 
we live, which proclaims their perpetuity. The great objection which has al 
ways prevailed against the election, by the People, of their Chief Executive 
officer, has been the apprehension of tumults and disorders, which might in-| 
volve in ruin the entire government. A security against this is found, not only 
in the fact’before alluded to, but in the additional fact that we live under a con- 
jederacy embracing already twenty-six States ; no one of which has power to 


(It, therefore, may, is the progress of time, occur that opinions entirely abstract 
in the States in which they way prevail, and in no degree affecting their domes- 
tic Institutions, may be artfully, but secretly, encouraged with a view to under- 
nine the Union. Such opinions may become the foundation of political par- 
ties, until at last, the conflict of opinion, producing an alienation of friendly 
feeling among the People of ihe diferent States, may involve in one general 
destruction the happy institutions under which we live. It should ever be 
borne in imind, that what is true in regard to individuals, 1s equally so in regard 
to States. An interference of one in the affairs of another is the fruitrul souree 
of famtiy disseusions and neighbourhvod disputes ; and the same cause affects 
the peace, happiness and prosperity of States. it may be most devoutly hoped 
that the good sense of the American People will ever be ready to repel all euch 
attempts, should they ever pe made. 

There has been no material change in our foreign relations since my last An- 


, nual Message to Congress. With all the Powers of Europe we continue on 


the most iniendly terms. Indeed, it affords me much satisfaction to state, that 


the globe ever been apparently, more firmly established Theconviction that 
— is the true policy of natious, would seem to be growing and becoming 
|\deeper amongst the enlightened every where; and there is no people who bave 
a stronger interest in cherishing the sentiments, and adopting the means of pre- 
serving and giving it permanence, than those of the Unied States. Amongst 
these, the first aod most effective are, no duubt, the strict observance of justice, 
and the honest and punctual fulfilmeot of all engagements. Bat it is not to be 


jforgutten that, in the present state of the world, it is no less necessary to be 
lready tu enforce their vbservanct and fullilment, in reference to ourselves, than 
w observe and fulfil them, ou our part, in regard to others. 

Since the close of your last session, a negotiation has been formally entered 
upon between the Secretary of State and Her Britannic Majesty's Minister 
Plenipotentiary and Euvoy Extraosdinary residing at Washington, relative to 
the righis of their respective nations m and over the Oregon territory. That 
negotiation is pending. Should it, during your session, be brought to a 
definitive conclusion, the result will be promptly communicated to Congress. 
{ would, however, again call your attention to the recommendations contained 
in previous m . designed to protect and facilitate emigration to that Ter- 
riory. The establishment of military posts at suitable points upon the extend- 
ed line of land-travel would enable our citizens to migrate in comparative safe- 
ty to the fertile regions below the falls of the Columbia, and make the provision 
for the existing convention for the joint occupation of the Territory by subjects 


\jof Great Britain, and the citizens of the United States, more available than 


heretofore to the latter. These posts would continue places of rest for the 
weary emigrant, where be would be sheltered securely against the danger of 
attack from the Indians, and be enabled to recover from the exhaustion of a 


| long line of travel Legislative enactments should also be made which should 


spread over him the gis of our laws, so as to afford protection to his person and 
property when he shall have reached his distant home. In this latter respect 
the British Government has been much more careful of the interests of such of 
her people as are to be found in that country, thaa the United States. She has 
made necessary provision for their security and tion: against the acts of 
the viciously disposed and lawless ; and her emigrant in safety under 


control the election. The popular vote in each State is taken at the time i 
poin:ed by the laws, and such vote is announced by the Electoral College, wit 
out reference to the decision of the other States. The right of suffrage, 


the panoply of her laws. Whatever may be the result of the pending negotia; 
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tion, such measures are necessary. It will afford me the greatest pleasure to) without having effected au adjustarent in the second claim of the Macedonian, 
witness a happy aod favorable termination to the existing negotiation, upon which is delayed o» grouuds aitogcther frivolous and untenable. Mr. Pendle- 


terms compativle with the public honor ; and the best efforts of the Govern- ton’s successor has been directed to urge the claim in the strongest terms ; 


meut will continue to be directed to this end. 

It would have given me the highest gratification, in this, my last annual com- 
munication to Congress, to have been able to announce to you the complete 
and entire settlement aod adjustment of other matters in difference between the 
United Siates and the Government of Her Britannic Majesty which were ad- 
verted to in a previous message. It is so obvivusly the interest of both coun- 
tries, in respect tothe large and valuable commerce which exists between them, 
that al! causes of complaint, however inconsiderable, should be, with the great- 
est promptitude, reuuved—that it must be regarded as cause of regret, that 


any unoccessary delays should be permitted to itervene. Jt ts true that, in a 


pecuntary point of view, the matters alluded to, are, altogether, insignificant in 
amount, when compared with the ample resources of that great nation ; but 
they, nevertheless, more particularly that limited class which arise under seiz- 
ures and detentions of American ships on the coast of Africa, upon the mista 
ken supposition indulged in at the tune the wrong was committed, of their being 
enyaged in the slave-trade—deeply affect the sensibilities of this Government 


lend, in the event of a failure to obtain a permanent adjustment, to report the 
fact to the Executive at as early adsy as possible, so that the whole matter 
‘may be communicated to Congress. 

|| At your last session, 1 submited to the attention of Congress the Conven- 
|\tion with the Republic of Peru, of the 17th March, 1841, providing for the 
adjustinent of toe claims of citizens of the United States against thas Repub- 
lic ; but no detinitive action was taken upon the subject. | again invite to it 
your atteation aud prompt action. 

In my last annual Message I felc it to be my duty to make known to Con- 
| gress, in terms both plain aod emphatic, my opinion in regard to the war which 


\\nas so lung existed between Mexico ant ‘Texas which, since the battle ot San 
Jacinto, has consisted altogether vt predatory incurstons attended by circum- 
‘stances sevoliing to humanity. I repeat now what I then said, that afer eight 
lyears of feeole and ineffectual efforts to recover Texas, it was time that t 

‘war should have ceased. ‘Tne United States had a direct interest in the ques- 
\|tion. The contiguity of the two nations to our territory was but too well cal- 


and People. Great Britain having recognised her responsibility to repair all) \culated to involve our peace. Unjust suspicions were engendered in the mind 
such weongs, by her action in other cases. leaves nothing to be regretted upon) of one or the other of the belligerents egainst us; and us a necessary conse- 
this subject, as to all cases prior to the Treaty of Washington, than the delay; quence, American in'erests were meade to sulfer, and our peace vecame daily 
19 making suitable reparation in such of them as fall plainly within the pringi-| endangered. In addition \o which, it must have been obvious to all, that the 
ple of others, which she bas long since adjusted. ‘The injury inflicted by de-| exhaustion produced by the war. subjected both Mexico and Texas to the in- 
lays in tue settlement of these claims, fall with severity upon the individual) terference of other powers; which, without the interposition of this Govern- 
ciaimants, and make a strong appeal to her magnanimity and sense of justice; ment, might eventuate in the most serious injury to the Unired Stares. ‘This 
for a speedy settlement. Osher matters, arising out of the construction of ex-||Government from time to time exerred its friendly offices to bring about a ter- 
isting treaties, also remain unagjusted, and will continue to be urged upon her||mination of hostilities upon terms honourable alike to both the belligerents. 


attention. 

The labours of the joint committee appointed by the two Governments to 
run the dividing line, established by the Treaty of Washington, were, unfortu- 
nately, much delayed in the commencement of the season, by the failure of 
Congress, atthe last session, to make a timely appropriation of funds to meet 


the expenses of the American party, and by other causes. The U.S. Commis-) 


siover, however, expresses his expectation that, by increased diligence aad en- 
ergy, the party will be able to make up for lost time. 

We continue to receive assurances of the most friendly feelings on the pari 
of ail the otuer European powers ; with each and all of whom, it is so obvious- 
ly our interest to cultivate the most amicable relations. Nor can I anticipate 
the occurrence of any event which would be likely, in any degree, to disturb 
those relations. Russia, the great Northern power, under the judicious sway of 
her Emperor, is constantly advancing in the road of science and improvement ; 
while France, guided by the councils of her wise sovereign, pursues a course 
calculated to consolidate the general peace. Spain has obtained a breathing 
spell of some duration from the internal convulsions which have, through so 
many years, marred her prosperity ; while Austria, the Netherlands, Prussia, 
Belgium, and the other powers of Europe, reap a rich harvest of blessings from 
the prevailing peace. 

I informed the two Houses of Congress in my message of December last, 
that instructions had been given to Mr. Wheaton, our Minister at Berlin, to ne- 
gotiate a treaty with the Germanic States composing the Zoll Verein, if it could 
ve done—stimulating, as far as it was practicable to accomplish it, for a reduc 
tion of the heavy and onerous duties levied on our tobacco, and other leading 
articles of agricultural production ; and yielding, in return, on our part, a re- 
duction of duties on such articles the production of their dustry, as should not 
come into competition, or bu: a limited one, with articles the product of our 
manulacturing industry. 

The Executive, in giving such instructions, considered itself as acting in 
strict coniormity with the wishes of Congress, as made known through several 
measures which it had adopted , all directed to the accomplishment of this im- 
portant result. The treaty was, therefore, negotiated ; by which essential re- 
ductions were secured in the duties levied by the Zull Verein, on tobacco, rice, 


and lard, accompanied by a stipulation for the adinission of raw cotton, free of 


duty In exchange for which highly important concessions, a reduction of du- 
ties, imposed by the laws of the United States on a variety of articles, most of 
which were admutted free of all duty under the act of Congress commonly 
known as the Compromise law, and but few of which were produced in the 
United States, was stipulated for on our part. This treaty was communicated 
tothe Senate at an early day of its last session, but not acted upon until near 
its close : when, for the want, as I am bound to presume, of full time to con- 
sider it, it was laid upon the table. ‘This procedure had the effect of virtually 
rejecting it, in consequence of a stipulation contained in the treaty, that its ra 
tifications should be exchanged on or before a day which has already passed 
The Executive, acting upon the fair inference that the Senate did not intend its 
absolute rejection, gave instructions to our Minister at Berlin to re-open the ne- 
gotiation, so far as to obtain an extension of time for the exchange of ratifica- 
tions. | regret, however, to say that his efforts in this respect have been un 
successful Iam nevertheless not without hope that the great advantages 
which were intended to be secured by the treaty, may yet be realized. 

I am happy to inform you that Belgium has, by an “ arrete royale,” issued in 
July jast, assimilated the flag of the United States to her own, so far as the di- 
rect trade between the two countries is concerned. This measure will prove 
of great service to our shipping interest ; the trade having heretofore been car- 
ried on chiefly in foreign bottoms. I flatter myself that she will speedily re- 
sort to a modification of her system relating to the tobacco trade, which would 
decidedly benefit the agriculture of the United States, and operate to the mu- 
tual advantage of both countries. 

No definitive intelligence has yet been received from our Minister of the con- 
clusion of a treaty with the Chinese Empire ; but enough is known to induce 
the strongest hopes that the mission will be crowned with success, 

With Brazil our relations continue on the most friendly footing. The com- 
mercial in‘ercourse between that growing Empire and the United States is be 
coming daily of greater importance to both , and it is the interest of both that 
the firmest relations of amity and good will should continue to be cultivated 
between them. 

The Republic of New Grenada still withholds, notwithstanding the most 
persevering efforts have been employed by our Charge d'Atfaires. Mr Black- 

ford, to produce a different result, indemnity in the case of the brig ‘‘ Morris.’ 
And the Congress of Venezuela, although an arrangement has been effected be 
tween our Miwister and ‘he Minister of foreign Affairs of that Government fo: 
the payment of $18,000 in discharge’ of its liabilities in the same case, has 
altoye ver wegleeved to make provision for its payment. It is hoped that « 
sense of justice will soon induce a settiement df these claims. 


late Minister to Chili, Mz, Pendleton, has returned to the United States, 


| its efforts in this behalf proved unavailing. Mexico seemed, almost without 
an object, to persevere in tne war, and nv other alternative was left the Execu- 
tive but to take advantage of the well-known dispositions of Texas, and to in- 
vite ber to enter into a treaty for annexing her territory to that of the United 
|States. 

_ Since your last session Mexico has threatened to renew the war, and has 
made, or proposes to make, formidable preparauiuns for invading Texas. She 
has issued decrees and proclamations, preparatory to the commencement of 
| hostilities, full of threats revolting to homaniry ; and which, if carried into ef- 
fect, would arouse the attention of all Christendom. This new cemonstration 
of jeeling, there is too much reason to believe, has teen produced in conse- 
—_— of the negotiation of the late treaty of annexation with Texas. The 
||Executive, therefore, could not be indifferent to such proceedings ; and it felt 
jit to be due, as well to itself as to the hocour of the country. that a strong rep- 
\lresentation should be made to the Mexican Government upon the subject. 
‘This was accordingly done ; as will be seen hy the copy of the accompanying 
despatch from the Secretary of State to the United States Envoy at Mexico, 
‘Mexico has no right to jeopard the peace of the world by urging any longer a 
juseless and fruitless cuntest. Such a condition of things would not be tole- 
rated on the European continent. Why should it be ou thist A war of deso- 
lation, such as is now threatened by Mexico, cannot be waged without involv 
lag our peace and tranquillity. Jt is idle to believe that such a war could be 
looked upon with indifference by our own citizens inhabiting adjoining States ; 
land our neutrality would be violated in despite of all efforts on the part of Go- 
veroment tu avuid it. The country is settled by emigrants from the United 
|States, under invitations held out to them by Spain and Mexico. Those em- 
\grants have left behind them friends and relatives who would not fail to sympa- 
thise with them in their difficulties, and who would be led by those sympathies 
jto participate in their struggles, however energetic the action of Government to 
iprevent it. Nor would the numerous and formidable bands of Indians, the 
;most warlike to be found in any land, which occupy the extensive regions con- 
higoous to the States of Arkansas and Missouri, and why are in possession of 
large tracts of country within the limits of Texas be likely to remain passive. 
The inclination of those numerous tribes leads them invariably to war when- 
ever pretexts exist. 


Mexico had no just ground of displeasure against this Government or peop'e 
for negotiating the treaty. What inierest of hers was affected by the treaty ! 
She was despoiled of nothing, since Texas was for ever lost to her. The in- 
dependence of Texas was recognized by several of the leading Powers of the 
earth. She was free to treat—free to adopt her own line of policy—free to 
take the course which she believed was best calculated tu secure her happiness. 
!Her Goverument and People decided on annexation io the United States ; and 
the Executive saw, in the acquisition of such a territory, the means of advanc- 
ng their permanent happiness and g!ory. What principle of good faith then 
was violated! what rule of political morals trampled under fveot? So far as 
Mexico herself was concerned, the measure should have been regarded by her 
as highly beneticial. Her inability to re-conquer Texas had been exhibited, I 
repeat, by eight—now nine—vears of fruitless and ruinous contest. In the 
meantime ‘Texas has been growing in population and resources. Emigration has 
flowed into her territory from all parts of the world, in a current which con- 
tinues to increase in strength.2 Mexico requires a permanent boundary between 
the young Republic and herself. Texas, at no distant day, if she continue se- 
parate from the United States,will inevitably seek to consolidate her strength 
‘by adding to her domain the contiguous provinces of Mexico. The spirit of 
revolt from the control of the Central Government has, heretofore, manifested 
itself in some of those provinces ; and it is fair to infer that they would be in- 
clined to take the first favorable opportunity to proclaim their independence, 
and to form close alliances with Texas. ‘Ihe war would thus be endless; or, 
if cessation of hostilities should occur, they would only eudure for a season. 

The interests of Mexico, therefore, could in nothing be better consulted than 
in a peace with her neighbours, which would result inthe establishment of a 
permanent boundary. Upon the ratification of the treaty, the Executive was 
prepared to treat with her on the most liberal basis. Hence the boundaries of 
Texas were left undefived by the treaty. The Executive proposed to settle 
these my terms that ail the world should have pronounced just and reasona- 
nle. No negotiation upon that point could have been undertaken between the 
United States and Mexico in advance of the ratification of the treaty. We 
should have had no right—no power—no authority, to have conducted such 
negotiation ; and to have underiaken it would have been an assumption equally 
revolting to the pride of Mexico and Texas, and subjecting us to the charge of 
arrogance ; while to have proposed in advance of annexation, to satisfy Mexico 
or any contingent interest she might have in Texas, would have been to have 
treated Texas, not as an ind pendent power, but as a mere dependency of 
Mexico. his asaumpiion could no have been acted on by the Execu ixe 


without setting at cefignce your own solemn declarstion that that Republic was 
independent Stare, Mexico had, if is true, threatened wer 
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United States in the event the Treaty of Annexation was ratified. The Execu ‘the expulsion of foreigners, and that of a more recent. date in regard to pags , 
tive could not permit itself to be influenced by this threat It represen’ed iv |ports—all of which are considered as ip violati#n of the Treaty of. Amity an, 
this the spirit of our people, who wre ready to sacrifice much for peace, but '|Commerce between the two countries, have led to a cotresponZene> of s09- 
nothing to intimidation. : __ {siderable length between the Minister for Foreign Relations and our Represeu- 
A war greatly to be deplored, and the United jtative at Mexico, but without any satisfactory result. They remain still unad- 
States is the last nation to desire it ; but if, as the condition of peace, it be re-|jjusted ; and many and serious inconveniences have already resulted to our citi- 
quired of us to forego the unquestionable right of \veating with an independent zens in consequence of them. 
power, of our own Continent, upon matters highly interesting to both, and that)| Questions growing out of the act of disarming a body of Texian troops under 
upon a op aoe unsustained pretension of claim by a third power, to contro} the command of Major Snively, by an officer in the service of the Uoited States, 
the free wi lof t € power «ith whom we treat—devoted as we may be to peace, actiog under the orders of our Government ; and the forcible entry into the 
nnd anxious to coltivate friendly telations with the whole world; the Executive |\Custot-honse at Bryarly’s Landing, on Red River, by cer‘ain citizens of the 
Hoes not hesitdte to sdy that the People of the United States would be ready to'| United States, and takeiag away therefrom the goods pi se by the Collector of 
}raxe all consequences, sooner than submit to such condition. But no appre-) the Customs, as forfeized uhder the laws of Petes, have been adjusted ; 80 fer 
hensian, of war was.entertained by the Executive; and J saust_express fravkly the powers of the Exeéutive extend. ‘Phe cofrespohdense between the tue 
phe opinion that, had the Treaty been ratified by the Senate, it gould have been {Governments in yeference to both subjects. will bé found arhongst the #éeaewe 
followed by a prompt settlement, to the entire satisfaction of Medico, of every, |panying doguments, It contains a full statement of all the facts and 
matter and difference between the two countries Seeing then ihal ued pre-| stances, With the view taken.on both sides and. the prinéiples on whith thé 
ations for hostile invasion of Texas were about to be adopted by Mexico, questions have 
parations ! questions have adjusted, It remuins for Congress to make the 
of the Executive upon the subject of Aunexation, it could not passively Wave) Lig A ae 
folded its arms and permitted a war, threatened to be accompanied by every | The greatly improved condition of the Treasury, affords a subject for gene- 
act that could mark a barbarvus age, to be waged against her, because she had iral congratulation. The paralysis which had fallen on trade and commerce, 
Hone 80. . and which subjected the Government to the necessity of resorting to loans, and 
_. Other consiflerstisns of a contro!ling character influenced the course of the |the issue of ‘l'reasury notes 10 a large amount, has passed away ; and after the 
Fiecutive. The tteaty which lied ihus been hepotiated had failed to receive! payment of upwards of $7,000,000, on account of the interest, and in redemp- 
the ratification of the Senate. Fine of the chief onfectio#d whith were Grged ‘tion of more than 65,000,000 of the public debt, which falls due on the Ist of 
paises was found to consist in the fact thet tHe duesti##i of annezation had|\Janvaty vext, and setting apart upwards of $2,000,000 for the payment of out- 
pet been submitred to the ordeal of public opmion in the Uuited States. How standing Treasury notes, and meeting an instalment of the debts of the corpo- 
ever gntenable such.an objection was esteemed to be, in view of the unques-|jrate erties of the District ot Columtia—an estimated surplus of upwards of 
tionable power of the, Executive tu uegotiate the treaty, and the great and last- ($7,000,000, over aud above ule existittg appropriations, will remain in the 
ing. interests involved in the question, I, felt jt:to be my.duty to submit the | I’reasury at the close of the fiscal year. Should the Treasury netes comtinoe 
whole subject to Congress as the best ezpounders of the popular sentiment |utstanding, 8 heretofore, that surplus will be considerably augmented. Al- 
No definitive action having been taketi on the subject by Cotigress, the ques | though al: integest bes ceased upon thea, and thé Government bas invited thew 
tion referred itself directly to the decision of the States and the People. The return to the ‘l'reasury, yet they remain ontstend're ; affording great facibtres 
great popular election which has just termuated, afforded the best opportunity jto commerce. and establishing the fact that, ondér a well fegulated systent of 
of ascertaining the will of the States and People upon it Pending that issue, finance, the Government has resources within itself, which render it indépe t- 
it became the unperative duty of the Executive to iufocm Mexico that the ques- dent in time of need, not only of private loans, but also of bank facilities. 
tion of annexation was still before the American People, and that, until their} ‘The only remaiwig subject of reyret is, that the remaining stock of thé Gov- 
decision was pronounced, any serivus invasion of Texas would be regarded as ernment do not fall due at an earlier day ; since their redemption would be é#- 
an attempt to forestall their judgment; and could not be looked upon with in- Urely within itscontrol. As i is, it may be well worthy the consideration of 
differeyca. I ain inast happy,to inform you that wo such invasion has takeu Congress, whether the law establishing the sinking fund—under the operation 
place; and I trust that, whetever your achion may be upan. it, Mexico will sec wf which the debts of the Revolution and last war with Great Britain were, to 
the importance of deciding the matter by a sesort to peacelul expédients, in pte (4 great extent extinguished—should not, with proper modifications, (so as to 
ference to those of arms. ‘The decision of the People and the States, on this present an accumulation of surpluses, and lnited in amount to a specific sum,) 
great and interesting subject, has been decisively manifested. ‘The question jve re-enacted. Such provisien, which would authorize the Government to go 
of anvexation has been presented nakedly tu their consideration By the trea- nto the market for a purchase of its own stock, on fair terme, would serve to 
ty itself, all collateral and incidental issues, which were calculated to divice|)maintain its credit at the highest poimt, and prevent, to a great extent, those 
and distract the public councils, were carefully avoided ‘These were left to jductuatious in the price of the securities, which might under other circumstan- 
the wisdom of the future to determine. It presented, I repeat, the rsolated, jces, infect its ctedit. Noapprebension of this sort is, at this moment, enter- 
question of annexation; and im that form it has been submitted to the ordeal jtaimed ; since the stocks of the Government which but two years ago were of- 
of public sentiment. A controlling majority of the People, and a latge major-, fered for sale to capitalists, at home and abroad, at a depreciation, and could 
ity of the States, hate declared in favour of immediate aunexation. {nsteuc-|)\ind uo purchasers, ere now greatly above par in the hands of the holders ; bot 
tions have thus come up to both branches of Congress, from their respective a wise and prudent forecast admonishes as to place beyond the reach of contin- 
constituents, in terms the most emphatic. Its the will of both the People gency the public credit. 
and the States, that Texas shall be aunexed to the Union promptly and name- | It must also be a matter of anmingled gratification, that, under the ex sting 
diately. It may be hoped that, in carrying into execution ihe public will, thus) dinancial system—resting upon the act of 1788, and the resolution of 1816,— 
declared, all collateral issues may be avowed. Future Legislatures can best, :be currency of the country has attained a state of perfect soundness; and the 
decide as to the number of States which should be formed out of the territory, icates of exchange between different parts of the Union, which, in 1841, denoted 
when the time has arrived for deciding that question. So with all others. by vy their enocmous amount, the great depreciation, and in fact worthlessness of 
the treaty, the United States assumed the payment of the debts of ‘Texas, ty||the currency i most ofthe States—are now reduced to little more than the 
an amount not exceeding $10,000,000, to be paid, with the exception of a sum, jmere expense of transporting specie from place to place, and the risk incidental 
falling short of $400,000, exclusively out of the proceeds of the cales of hei) jlo the operation. In a new country like that of the United States—where so 
public lands. We could not, with henour, take the lands, without assuming, many mducements are held out for speculation—the depositories of the surplus 
the full payment of all encumbrances upon them. |revenue, consisting of Banks of any description, when it reaches any consider- 
Nothing has occurred since your last session, to induce a doubt that the dis jable amount, require the closest vigilance on the part of the Government. All 
positions of Texas remain unaltered. No intimation of an altered determina- |vanking imstitutions, under whatever denomination they may pass, are govern- 
tion on the part of her Goverument and People, has been furnished to the Ex- jed by an almost exclusive regard to the interes: of the stockholders. That in- 
ecutive. She still desires to throw herself under the protection of our laws, terest consists in the augmentation of profits, in the form of dividends, and a 
and to partake of the blessings of our federative system; while every Aimen- large surplus revenue entrusted to theircustody 1s but too apt to lead toexces- 
can interest would ceem to requirayit. ‘The extension of our coast-wise and, sive loans and to extravagautly large issues of paper. As a necessary conse- 
foreign trade, to an amount alinost incalculable—ihe enlargement of the mar- quence, prices are vominally increased, and the speculative mania every where 
ket for our manufactures—a constantly growing market for our agricultural pro jseizes upon the public mind. A fictitious state of prosperity for a season ex- 
ductions—safety to our frontiers, and sdditional strength and stabiluy to the |ists ; and, im the language of the day, money becomes plenty. Contracts are 
Union—these are the results which would rapidly develope the:mselves, upon entered santo by individuals, resting on this unsubstantial state of things, but the 
the consumination of the measure of avnexation. In such event, | will uot! |delusion speedily passes away, and the country is overran by an indebtedness 
doubt but that Mexico would find her true interest to consist in meeting the ad-)/so weighty as to overwhelin many, and to visit every departmen: of industry 
vances of this Government in a spirit of amity. |jwith great aud ruinous embarrassment. The greatest vigilance becomes ne- 
Nor do] apprehend any serious complaint from any other quarter: no suffi-||cessary on the part of Government to guard agaist this state of things. The 
cient ground exists for such complaint. We sbould interfere in no respect with depositories must be given distinctly to understand that the favors of the Gov- 
the rights of any othernation. ‘There cannot be gathered from the act, any ernment will be altogetl.er withdrawn,or substantially diminished, of its revenues 
design on our part to do so with their possessions on this Continent. We have) shall be regarded as additions to their banking capital, or as the foundation of 
interposed no impediments in the way of such acquisitions of territory, large jan enlarged circulation. The Government, through its revenue has, at all times 
and extensive as many of them are,as the leading powers of Europe have made, jan important part to perform in connexion with the currency ; and it greatly 
from time to time, in every part of the world. e seek no conquest made by||depends upon its vigilance and care, whether the country is involved in embar- 
war. No intrigue will have been resorted to, or acts of diplomacy essayed, to jrassments sinilar to those which it has had recently to encounter ; or, aided 
accomplish the annexation of Texas. Free and independent herself, she asks||by the action of the Treasury, shall be preserved in a sound and healthy con- 
to be received into our Union. It is a question for our own decision, whether! \dition. 
she shall be recetved or not. ‘The dangers to be guarded against are greatly augmented by too firge a sur- 
The two Governments having already agreed, through their respective organs, |plus of revenve. When thet surplus greatly exceeds in amount what shall be 
on the terms of udnexetion, t would recommend their adoption by Con-||required by a wise and prudent forecast to meet unforeseen contingencies, the 
s in the form of a joint resolution, or act, to be perfected and made bind ||Legislatuse itself may come to be seized with a disposition to indulge in ex- 
ing on the two countries, when adopted in like manner by the Governinent of |travegant appropriations to objects, many of which may—and most probabl 
Texas. . would-—be found to conflict with the Constitution. A fancied expediency ts 
In ord er that the subject may be fully presented in all its bearings, the cor- |elevated above constitutional authority ; and a reckless and wasteful extravas 
respondei2ce which has taken place, in reference to it, since the adjournment!|gance but too certainly follows. The important power of taxation, which 
of Congress, between the United States, Texas, and Mexico, is herewith trans- |when exercised in its most restricted form, is a burden on labor and production, 
mitted. ' |jis resor.ed to, under various pretexts, for purposes having no affinity to the mo- 
The an iendments proposed by the Senate to the Convention concluded be-| tives which dictated its grant, and the extravegance of Government stimulates 
tween the U. States and Mexico on the 20th November, 1843, have been trans-| individual extravagance, until the spirit of a wild and ill-regulated speculation 
mitted thr opgh our Minister, for the concurrence of the Mexican Government ;||involves one and all in its unfortuna:e results. In wew of such fetal conse- 
but, althovigh urged thereto, no action has yet been had on the subject ; nor||queaces it may be laid down as an axiom, founded in moral and political trath, 
has any at ygwer been given which would Selwiss a favorable conclusion in the} |\hat no greater taxes should be imposed then are necessery for an economical 
adminetration of the Government ; and that whatever exists beyond should be 


future. 
_ The Degree of September, 1843, in relation to the retail trade, the order for|jreduced or modised, 
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162 Dicemser 7, 
This doctrine does in no way tonfict with the exercise of a sound discrimi-) ring any large amount of expenditure, Steam vessels tv be engaged in the 
nation in the selection of the articles to be taxed. which a due regard to the transportation of mails on our principal water. courses, lakes, and parts of our 
public weal wou'd at aff times suggest to the Legislatiwe mind. It leaves the jcoas', could also be sv constructed as to be efficient as war vessels when need- 
range of selection undetined ; and such selection should ulways be made with ed; and would themselves constitute a formidable force inorder to repel at- 
an eye to the great interests of the country. Composed as is the Union, of se-, tacks from abroad. We cannot be blind to the fact, that other nations have 
parate and independent States a patriot e Legislature will not fail, in consulting, already added large numbers of steam ships to their naval armaments, and that 
the interests of the parts, 10 adopt such course #s will be best calculated to ad this new and powerful agent is destined to revolutionize the condition of the 
vance the harmony of the whole ; and thus ensure that perwaneney in the po | world. It becomes the United States therefore, looking to their security, to 
licy of the Government without which all efforts to advance the public prospe-/'adopt a similar policy; and the plan suggested will enable them todo so at a 
rity are vain and fruitless. This great and virally important task rests with! small comparative cost. 
Congress ; and the Executive can do no more tuan recom-nend the general, I take the greatest pleasure in bearing testimony to the zeal and untiring in- 
principles which should govern in its execution. | dustry which has characterized the conduct of the members of the Executive 
I refer you to the report of the Secretary of War, for an exhibition of the, Cabinet. Each, in bis appropriate sphere, has rendered me the most efficient 
condition of the army ; and recommend to you, as well worthy your best consi-| aid in carrying on the Government, aad it will not, I trast, appear out of place 
deration, many of the suggestions it contains. ‘The Secretary in no degree ex- for me to bear this pablic testimony. The cardinal objects which should ever 
aggeratates the great importance of pressing forward, without delay, in the! be held in view by those entrusted with the administration of public affairs, are 
work of erecting and finishing the fortifications, to which he particularly alludes | rigidly, and without favor or affection, so to interpret the national will, express- 
Much has been done towards placing our cities and roadsteads in a state of ed in the laws, as that injustice should be done to none—justice to all. This 
security against the hazards of hostile attack, within the last four years, but) bas been the role vpon which they have acted ; and thus it is believed that few 
considering the new elements which have been, of late years, employed in the) ceses, if any, exist, wherein our fellow-€itizens, who from time to time have 


ropelling of ships, and the formidable implements of destruction which have! been drawn to the Seat of Goverament for the settlement of their transactions 
en brought into service, we cannot be too active or vigilant in preparing and! with the Government, have gone away dissatisfied. Where the testimony has 
perfecting the ineans of defence. | refer you also to his report for a full state-| been perfected, and was esteemed satisfactory, their claims have been prompt- 


ment of the condition of the In ian tribes within our jurisdiction. 

The Executive has abated no etfort in carrying into effect the well-established 
policy of the Government, which coutemplates the removal of all the tribes re- 
sident within the limits of the several States, beyond those limits ; and it is! 
now enabled to congratulate the country at the prospect of an early consuinma- 
tion of this object. Many of the tiibes have already made great progress in 
the arts of civilized life ; and through the operation of the schools established 
among them, aided by the efforts of the pious men of various religious denom | 
inations —who devote themselves to tbe task of their improvement—we may: 
fondly hope that the remains of the formidable tribes which were once the 
m-sters of this country, will, in their transition from the savage state to a con- 
dition of refinement and coltivation,add another bright trophy to adorn the labors 
of awell directed philanthropy. 

The accompanyimg report of the Necretary of the Navy, will explain to you, 
the situation of that branch of the service. The present organ zation of the 
Department, imparts to its operations great efficiency ; but 1 concur fully in 
the propriety of a divisionof the Bureau of Construc ion, Equipment and Re-' 
pairs, into two Bureaux. ‘The subjects, as now arranged, are incougruoas and, 
require, to a certain extent, information and qualifications altogether dissimi-| 


The operations of the squadron on the coast of Africa have been conducted 


lly audited ; and this in the absence of all favoritism or partiality. The Gov- 
jernment which is not just to its own people, can neither claim their affection 
‘nor the respect of the world. At the same time the closest attention has been 
‘paid to those matters which relate more immediately to the great concerns of 


\\the country. Order anJ efficiency in each branch of the public service, have 


prevailed, accompanied by a system of the most rigid responsibility on the part 
‘of the receiving aud disbursing agen s. The fac , in illustration of the truth 
of this remark, deserves to be noticed, that the revenues of the Government, 
amounting in the last four years, to upwards of 120,000,000, have been cole 
lected and disbursed, through the numerous Governmental agents, without the 
loss, by default, of any amount worthy of serious commentary 


| The appropriations made by Congress forthe improvement of the rivers of 
the West, and of the harbours on the lakes, are in a course of judicious expendi- 
‘ture under suitable agents ; and are destined, it is to be hoped, to realize all the 
benefits designed to be accomplished by Congress. | cannot, however, suffi- 
‘ciently impress upon Congress, the great importance of withho'ding appropria- 
‘tions from improvements which are not ascerained, by previous examination 
and survey, to be necessary for the shelter and protection of trade from the dan- 
igers of storms and tempests. Without this precaution, the expeuditures are 
‘but too apt to ensure to the benefit of individuals ; without reference to the only 
co.sideration which can render them constitutional—the public interests and the 


with all due attention to the objects which led to its organization ; and I am! general good. 


happy to say that the officers and crews have enjoyed the best possibie health, 
under the system adopted by the officer in command, It is believed the United, 
States is the only nation which has. by its laws. subjected to the — 


of death, as pirates, those who may be engaged in the slave trade. A similar 
enactment on the part of other uations would not fail to be attended with bene-. 
ficial results. 

In consequence of the difficulties which have existed in the way of securing’ 
titles fur the v gi Js, operat ons have not yet been commenced to- 


wards the establishment of the Navy Yard at Memphis. So svon as this title: 


I cannot too earnestly urge upon you the interests of this District, over which 
by the Constitution, Congress has exclusive jurisdiction. Jt would be deeply 
‘tobe regretted should there be, #t any Zithe, ground to complain of neglect, on 
the part ofa community which, detach it_is from the parental care of the 
‘States of Virginia and Maryland, can onlSipeet aid from Congress, as its 
local legislature. Amongst the subjects which claim your attention, is the 
‘prompt organization of an asylni forthe insane, who may be found, from time 
to time, sojourning within the District. Such course is also demanded by con- 
siderations which apply to branches of the public service. For the necessities 


is perfected, no further delay will be permitted to intervene. It is well wor | in this behalf, I invite yo ir particular attention to the report of the Secretary of 
thy of your consideration, whether Congress should not direct the estabiish- the Navy. 


ment of a rope-walk, in connection with the contemplated New Yard, asa I have thus, gentlemen of the two Houses of Congress, presented you a true 
measure not only of economy, but as highly useful and necessary. The only) aud faithful picture of the condition of public affairs, both foreign and domes- 


establishment of the sort now connected with the service is located at Boston ;) 
and the advantages of a similar establishmeut, convenient to the hemp-growing, 


region, ust be apparent to all. 


‘tic. The wants of the public service are made known to you ; and matters of 
‘no ordinary inportance are urged upon your consideration. Shall I not be per- 


| mitted to congratulate you on the happy auspices under which you hate as- 


The Report of the Secretary presents other matters to your consideration, of |sembled, and at the important change in the condition of things which has uc- 


an important character in counection with the service. 


curred in the last three ycars! During that period, questions with foreign 


In refersing you to the accompanying report of the Postmaster General, it af- powers, of vital importance to the peace of our country, have been settled and 


fords me continued cause of gratification to be able to advert to the fact, that! 


adjusted. A desoleting and wasting war with savage tribes has been brought 


the affairs of the Departinent, for the last four years, have been so conducted) \to a close. ‘The internal tranquillity of the —— threatened by agitating 


as, from its unaided resources, to mect its large expenditures. On my coming, 


into office a debt of nearly $500,000 existed against the Department, which, 
Congress discharged by an appropriction fromthe Treasury ihe Department,, 


‘questions, has been preserved. ‘The credit of the Government, which had ex- 
‘perienced a temporary embarrassment, has been thoroughly restored. Its cof- 
‘fers, which, for a season, were empty, have been replenished. A currency, 


on the 4th of March next, will be found, under the management of the present) uearly uniform in its value, has taken the place of one depreciated and almost 


efficient head, free of dedt or embarrassment, which could only have been done. 


‘worthless. Commerce and manufactures, Which had suffered in common with 


by the observance and practice of the greatest vigilance and economy. The every other interest, have once more revived ; and the whole country exhibite 
laws have contemplated, throughout, that the Department should be self-sns ||an aspect of prosperity aud happiness. Trade and barter, no longer governed 


tained ; but it may become necessary,with the wisest regard to public interests, 
to introduce amendments and alterations in the system. ‘There is a strong de 
sire manifested in many quaaters, so to alter the tanff of letter ;ostage as to 
reduce the amount of tax at present imposed. 

Should such a measure be carried into eflect, to the full extent desired, it 
cannot well be doubted but that, for the first years of its operation, a diminish- 
ed revenue would be collected, the supply of which would necessarily consti- 
tute acharge upon the Treasury. hether such a result would be desirable, 
it will be for Congress, iu its wisdom, to determine. It may in general be as- 
serted, that radical alterations in any system should rather be brought about 
gradually, than by sudden changes ; and by pursuing this prudent policy in the. 
reduction of Ictter postage, the Department might still sustain itself through 
the revenue which would accrue by the increase of letters. The state and 
condition of the public Treasury has, heretofore, been such as to have preclu 
eed the recommendation of any material change. The difficulties upon this 
head have, fewever, ceased, and a Jarge discretion is now left to the Govern- 
ment. 

{ cannot too strongly urge the policy of authorising the establishment of a 
line of steamships regularly to ply between this country and foreign ports, and 
upon our own waters, forthe transportation of the mail. The example of the 
British Government is well worthy of imitation in this respect. The belief is 
strongly entertained thai the emoluments arising from the transportation of mail 
matter to foreign countries, would operate of itself as an inducement to cause 
individual enterprise to undertake that brauch of the task ; and the remunera- 
tion of the Government would consist in the addition readily made to our 


steam navy incase of emergency by the ships so employed. Should this sug |, 


gestion meet your approval, the propriety of placing such ships under the com- 
mand of experienced officers of the Navy will not escape your observation. 
The application of steam to the purpose of naval warfare, cogently recommends 
an extensive steam marine as important in estimating the defences of the coun 


try, Fortunately, this may be attained by us to a great extent without incur- 


iby a wild and speculative mama, rest upon a solid aud substantial footing ; 
and the rapid growth of our cities, in every direction, bespeaks most strongly 
‘the favourable circumstances by which we are surrounded. 

__My happiness, in the retirement which shortly awaits me, is the ardent hope 
which | experience, that this state of prosperity is neither deceptive nor des- 
tined to be short lived; and that measures which have not yet received its sanc- 
‘tion, but which { cannot but regard as closely conuected with the honor, the 
glory, and still more enlarged prosperity of the country, are destined, at an 
early day, to receive the approval of Cengress. Under these circumstances, 
land with these anticipations, [ shall most gladly leave to others, more able than 
\myself, the noble and pleasing task of sustaining the public prosperity. I shall 
carry with me into retirement the gratifying reflection that, as my sole object 
‘throughout has been to advance the public goud, | may not entirely have failed 
in accomplishing it ; and this gratification is heightened in no small degree by 
the fact that when, under a deep and abiding sense of duty, I have found my- 
self constrained to resort to the qualified Veto, it has neither been followed by 
disapproval on the part of the People, nor weakened in any degree their at. 
tachment to that great conservative feature of our Government. 

Wasuineton, December, 1844. JOHN TYLER. 

ADVENTURE AT CHAUD FONTAINE. 

How annoying to be travelling in a country and ignorant of its langruage ! 
|How amusing to see two beings, in other respects well-informed and we:ll-edu- 
cated, making forced grimaces to understand each other, without being able to 

uess at their mutual wents and wishes! During a flying visit to Belgium, Mr 

—— and his lovely wife stopped a couple of days at Chaud Fontaipe, near 
Liege, so pleasantly situated in the valley of the Vesdre, and resemblirig in se- 
veral of its most agreeable features our Milock, though upon a smaller scale. 
They took up their quarters at the Hotel dgs Bains. On retiring for the —- 
she gentleman, either fancying he was not at sleeping pitch, or else not 
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himself all right, resolved to line his night-cap with a stiff glass of grog, and 
rang the bell for that purpose ; up came the attic nymph. 

“Que veut Monsieur?” ‘Oo, ah; why, bring me a glass of brandy and 
water.” ‘ Qu’est ce quec’est, Monsieur! Je ne parle Anglais.” ** Why, 
Frank,” said his wife, laughing, “ where is the use of talking English to the 

irl? She doesn’t understand a word of it ; she’s staring at you m amazement.’ 
* Well,” quoth the husband, “ I believe you ; but what am I to do? What a 
bore, not to be able to make one’s self understood ; I'm determined to learn 
French as soon as [ return home. Come, Bessy, my dear, you speak it better 
than I do ; pray tell her what I want, and bid her look sharp.” ** So I will, but 
cannot for the life of me call to mind what is the word for brandy ; let me see, 


Oh Mamsell, portez one glass d'eau” (pointing to a glass, and the water on the! poor, but it resulted in a greater degree from the life they were compelled to 
dressing table), ‘ Oui, oui, Madame, une verre d'eau.” “ Yes, oui; et un live from one year's end to another, in crowded, damp, ill-ventilated rooms, 

tty poor de chose dans it." -* Une verre d'eau, et quelque chose dedans!” 
exclaimed the puzzled abigail, apparently at her wit’s end, when all at ounce a 


light seemed to break in upon her—‘ Ah, que je suis bete! je comprends a 
cette heure, c'est une vielleuse qu'on veut : je vais la chercher a l’instant,” aud 
out of the chainber she darted. 


* Now, Frank, what do you think of that?” said Mrs. T——, quite delighted 


with her profound knowledge of the French; “dont you think I speak the 
language exceedingly well!” “Indeed you do, my love; I am astonished 
when and where yuu picked it all up.” “Oh, don’t be surprised at that; | 
have a natural talent for languages ; and if I were to stay here a month, I should 

ley as well as the natives. But here comes the girl with your grog; don’t 
et her come in ; take it from her at the door.” Aceordingly the husband did as 


he was bid, took the glass, dismissed the maid, with au approving nod, tarned 


to his better half, who was just considering bow two peuple were to sleep in 
such a warrow bed—* Here is my love to you, Bessy.” ‘* Thenk you, Frauk 
but pray leave a drop at the bottom.” But oh horrible! mstead of a stifl 

lass of grog, it was a night light, for so the girl had understood the order. 
Poor Frank had nearly swallowed the whole, when he was stopped by the float- 
ing wick, and a most violent fecling of disgust. How shall I describe his 
loathing and his rage. or his wife's screams of laughter, whch she could not 


repress, in spite of every effort, at her husband's ridiculous blucder! The poor 


fellow is now reconciled to the nasty joke, which, he says, was the fruit of hus 
wife having a natural talent for learning languages. 


A GIPSEY STORY. 


A lady of rank and fortune, who happened to have no children, and who liv Hi 
ed in the neighbourhood, had taken so great a liking to a beautiful little gipsy! 


gir’, that she took her home, had her educated, and at length adopted ber as 
her daughter. She was called Charlotte Stanley, received the education of a 
young English lady of rank, and grew up tobe a beautiful, well-informed, and 
accomplished girl. In the course of time a young man of good family became 
attached to her, and wished to marry her. ‘The nearer, however. this plan ap- 
roached the period of its execution, the more inelancholy became the young 
indostanee bride ; and one day, to the terror of her foster-mother and her be- 
trothed husband, she was found to have disappeared. 
had been gipsies in the neighbourhood ; a search was set on fout, and Charlotte 
Stanley was discovered in the arms of a long, lean, brown, ugly gipsy, the chief 
of the band. She declared she was his wife, and no one had a right to take 
her away from him, and the benefactress and the bridegroom returned inconso- 
lable. Charlotte afterwards came to visit them, and told how, as she grew up, 
she had felt more and tore confined within the walls of the castle, and an ir 
resistible longing had at length seized her to return to ber wild gipsy life. The 
fellow whom sie had chosen for her husban! was said to be ove of the wildest 
and ugliest of the whole tr:be, and to treat bis beautiful and delicate wile in the 
most barbarous manner. He was sume time after condemned to be hanged for 
theft ; but hts wife, through the influence of her distinguished connexions, pro- 
cured the commutation of his sentence to that of confinement in the hulks. 
During the time of his imprisoument, she visited hun constantly, and coutrived 
in many ways to improve his situation, without the savage manifesting in re- 
turn the smallest gratitude. He accepted her marks of affection as a tribute 
due from a slave, and frequently even during her visits ill-treated her She 
toiled incessantly, however, to obtain his liberation, supplicating both her fos- 
ter mother and her former lover to use all their efforts in his favour. At the 
very moment of his liberation, however, whea Charlotte was has’ ening to meet 
him across the plank placed from the boat tv the shore, the savage repulsed her 
so roughly, that she fell intothe water. She was drawn out again, but could 
not be induced to leave him, aud returned to her former wild way of life in the 
New Forest and the fairs of London. 1 saw the portrait of Charlotte Stanley, 
which was preserved by the friend of her youth. Her story is a kind of inver- 
sion to that of Preciosa, and might make au interesting romance. ‘The South- 
ampton committee, it is said, have not been more fortunate with the gipsies 
whom at different times they have put out to service, than was the benefac- 
tress of Charlutte Stanley ; for they all return, sooner or later, io their wild 
wandering life. Kohl’. England. 
BATHS AND WASH.HOUSES IN LONDON. 
ere is a saying as old as Loudon itself, that cleanliness is next to godliness , 
and if there be any colour of troth in it, the Bishop. who is the heed of the 
Church in the metropolis, was, though not ecclesias icaily engaged, ex'reimely 
well employed when he attended at the Mansion House a few days ago to ad 
vocate, as he did with animation, the establishment of baths and wasn-houses 
e baths aim their own purpose, and opened e ing men at 
the lowest ohsemmnitio’ cost would be invaluable. The wash-houses, or as the 
limes proposes to call them, laundries. an equally well-knowo and of more 
definite character, would be open to a more numerous class. At such an estab- 
lishment in Liverpool, it appears that more than 300,000 articles of clothing 
have been washed in a year, and farther provisiun ts now called for. The im. 
Portance of such conveniences in the various dis'ricts of the metropolis, espe- 
Cially in summer time, may be estimated by the cost of firmg to the poor 
family, and frequently of procuring water; the heavy labour of carrying it 
up stairs and removing it, the destruction of comfort and the danger to health 
occasioned by washing in a room which is perhaps the family residence. 
Ar. objection to these proposed establishments is answered by the Bishop of 
London, in a tone rather liberal and pleasant for that prelate :— 
.. “One person had objected to these institutions because he thought it unad-| 
visable to wane the women so much ther. Mr. Cubitt says, ‘I think it bet- 
ter not to mix families together, as the evil would preponderate over the good, 
and T would rather leave them to seek accommodation so as to do all the work 
in their own habitations.” They might seek it, but they would not find it. In 
Liverpool the poor were most anxious to retain the advantages which they de- 


It was known that there)! 


rived from the washing houses ; no objection had been made, there was no ac- 
cess to ardent spirits, and no inconvenience of any kind had resulted. The 
women came to wash their clothes, and if during the process they talked over 
— grievances to each other he saw no great harm init.’’ [Cheers and laugh- 
ter. . 
The same considerate spirit possessed him when referring to the deteriorated 
health, in recent vears, of the poorer classes of society :— 

This was owing. perhaps, in some degree, tothe excessive use of ardent 
spirits and other stimulants—but how great was the palliation for the use of 
these stimulants in the sufferings to which they were exposed. (Cheers.J]— 
Partly, be believed, this was the reason of the deterioration of the health of the 


Ta 
| which washing was carried on.”’ 
| And when there is no washing carried on the evil is owing to there being no 
| washing done—to dist, next to want of food the poor man’s enemy. 
| ‘The committee propose to erect four baths and wash houses in the metro: 
lis, three on the Middlesex and one on the Surrey side of the Thames. ‘o 
the baths, separate baths, the workingman may have access for a very small 
| payment; avd im the laundries six hours washing will cost but a penny, with 
| the use of hot and cold water, boilers, and rooms where the clothes will be well 
land quickly dried by steam. No doubt seems to be entertained of the practi- 
‘ cability of the project, and none can exist as to the positive and immediate ad- 
| Yantages of it to the poor, so far as the project extends. The total inability of 
‘present legislation or public charity to ensure toevery man constant work, and 
to his family a sufficiency of food. is no argument why the comfort and health 
of the pour should not be thus jar extended ; but on the coutrary, it is the strong- 
‘est of arguments why the attempt should be made. 
| The design has bad an excellent beginning, and with perseverance will suc- 
ceed. The rich were justly warned by another reverend speaker, to stir in this 
matter, “ If I were to use a selfish argument,” said Archbishop Wilberforce, 
“* I should say that the improvement of the poor was the most effectual mode of 
protecting the poseessions of the rich. The rich would incurno greater risk 
than to wrap themselves up in their self contemp!ation—no greater loss cuuld 
| they endure than to treat all as if all had been given them for their own grati- 
fication,” London Examiner. 


THE HORSE ABATTOIRS OF PARIS. 

Few things are more productive of melancholy than the condition and fate of 
horses iv the latter days of their career. No matter how useful they may have 
| been, what years of toil they may have endured, we tind them at !ast dismissed 
‘without regret, and sold for a few shillings, or what their were skin, flesh, bovues, 
and other parts, are worth. Thus, in London, and also in Paris, there are large 
jestablishinents forming the abattoirs of horses—places, of course, whence all 
sentiments of pity are banished, and where the once sleek and beloved avimals 
ware deprived of existence, in the uidst of scenes which reflect little credit on 

‘hamanity, 

| Few men have any idea of the vast extent of the horse abatteirs at Mont- 

/faucon, in Paris. ‘To this place all horses past service are coaducted, Worn 

usuaily to skin and bone, they come in strings of twelve or twenty, are huddled 
into 4 s'able where they cannot stir, or are left in the open air, tied to the 
carcasses of those that have just met their fate. A great number of horses, 
‘living and dead, are brought to Moutfaucon annually ; the wiuter season, when 
‘the poor cannot keep them, being most productive in thisrespect By a caleu- 
lation made for 1837, it was found that thirty-tive came to the slaughter-house 
jdaily, making a yearly whole of 12,785. Three fourths of them came in life. 
‘As, in the same year, the total numberof horses in Paris amounted to adout 
'20,500, not less than five-eighths seem thus to perish annually: A deduction 
must be made, howevor, for the horses bought in the districts around the city. 
‘ln any case, the number of victims is immense 

| Four different methods are used at Montiaucon for killing the horses. One 
is by injecting air into an open vein, a tedious and |ittle used, though cleanly 

process ; 4 second is by piercing the spinal marrow in the neck ; a third way is 
‘to fell the animal on the head, as is done with oxen; and a fourth method, that 
‘commonly practised, is to stab the animal in the chest. One melancholy sight 
lfollows the deaths of two or three horses. The stoutest of the victims next to 
fall is made to draw the newly slain bodies to the scene of the ulterior opera- 
tions. 

| ‘The hair of the mane and tail is removed before death, but the wretched 
‘hacks have usually lost or been stripped of these appendages before coming to 
|Montfaucon. When accumulated in quantities, the hair is suld to saddlers and 
jchairmakers. ‘The skins of the horses are of course sold to tanners. Of the 
‘blood of the horses no use is made, though men of science have recommended 
| its employment in the manufacture of Prassian blue, for which purp se ox 
| blood ts in great demand, The flesh is the next point. in 1739, an ordinance 
|was revived, interdicting its sale in Paris as human food. Uoring the times of 
the revolutionary scarcity, however, horse flesh was largely vs: in the capital 

and many, who to -k no other animal food for six months, felt not the slightest, 
injury from it. The open use of it did not cease til] 1803. In 1811, a ume of 
\scarceity, many butchers were caught making market of it; and soon after- 
ward, the medical men having declared the flesh of a sound hurse wholesome, 
& permission was given to sell it openly, but only in given places. Withdrawn 
in 1814, this permission was renewed in 1816, and still holds good, 

In feeding animals, and as manure, a /arge portion of the Montfaucon horse 
carcasses is admittedly employed ; but it is also believed that no small quan- 
tity is sold to the poor, without their own knowledge. As for the numerous 
workmen at Montfaucon, they live on nothing else, and they thrive upon it. Ik 
perhaps strengthens their nerves for their disagreeable buswess, as it spirited 
up our early ancestors of the north to their human butcheries. The use of it 
among these latter nations only ceased on their conversion to Christianity, as is 
proved by existing papal bulls. However, Denwark has latterly retuined to its 
old habits, being the first European nation that has authorised the open sale of 
horse-flesh among the ordinary contents of the shambles. A traveller relates, 
also, that he tasted some excellent smoked horse, on dining with the Tartarian 
Khan, Krim-Guerai. Baron Larrey, moreover, tell us that the French army, 
in various campaigns, were not only sustained well by such food, but were even 
‘seemingly fcured, by its healthiness, of scor>utic disease. 

From different parts of avimals killed at Montfavcon, glue, oil, and other 
marketable commodities are produced, and the shoes meet with a ready sale 
to the cutlers and others. Iv short, nothing is lost ; for it is evena trade to 
gather the larve as food for fowls ; and thus the elegant animals which once 


anced proudly in the Champs de Mars, and at the gay fetes of the French 
contigued to the shambles of Montfaucon, and 
[put to the basest of purposes. 
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Miscellaneous Articles. 
A Jupcx ann Lawyer Puzziep.-—It was probably in the summer of 1786 
or 1787, that Mr. Scott was opposed, in an important fishery cause on the cir | 
cuit.to Mr. Bearcroft, a leader of considerable practice in London, specially’ 
retained for that trial. The Anecdote Book records the circumstances of it as 
follows :—‘* Bearcroft came down to the assizes at Carlisle, with a special re- 
tainer of 300 guineas, in a salmon fishery cause. I led the cause on the other 
side; and, at our consultation on the preceding evening, we agreed never to 
ask a witness a question except in the language and dialect of Cumberland, 
which Bearcroft could not understand. Accordingly, when I began to cross- 
examine his first witness, who had said a great deal about the salmon, good 
and bad, which the fishery had produced in different seasons, | asked whether! 
they were obliged to make ‘ould souldiers’ of any of them. ‘These words! 
‘ould souidiers,’ to be made out of salmon, puzzled Bearcroft, and he applied! 
to me to give him an explanation of them. I told him that it was not my busi- 
ness to assist, in the leading of a cause, my adversary, whose abilities and! 
knowledge, &c. &c. He then applied to the judge for an explanation, who, 
told him he could give him none, because he could not conceive what the words 
meant. After a squabble between the judge and myself, I explained ;—but! 
throughout the whole cause there was hardly a question asked by us which did! 
not produce a similar scene. ‘The jury were astonished. that neither judge nor 
Bearcroft had wisdom enough to understand what they all so well understood ; 
and they inferred, from Bearcroft’s extreme ignorance of what they all so well: 
knew, that he had a rotten cause. We got a verdict, and Bearcroft swore that 
no fee should ever tempt him to come amongst such a set of barbarians as the" 
Cumberland men again. ‘“ N.B. An ‘ ould souldier’ is made by hanging up 
in a chimney a salmon caught out of due season, when the fish is white, in-| 
stead of red; and it acquires in the chimney a colour like a soldier’s old red, 
coat half worn out. Life of Lord Eldon. 
The Inverness Courier states, that ‘* Thomas Campbell has left among his 
papers a memoir of his own life, a number of letters, and some unpublished 
rover of poetry,” and that * these are now in the possession of his friend, Dr. 
tie. 


The Congress of Orientalists sitting at Dresden has been momentarily trou- 
bled by an incident, whose ultimate effect, however, has only been to mark more 
strongly the improved tone of toleration spreading through Germany. Three) 
members of the assembly are Rabbins ; aud Professor Weber, of Bremen, the 
only remaining town in Gerinany which excludes the Jews, had the taste to in- 
dulge in some pleasantries pointed at that people. The other Christian mem- 
bers of the assembly, for: y-two in number, rose toa man; and Herr Thiersch, 
the celebrated linguist, in their name rebuked the Professor for his introduction 
of religious distinctions into a society purely scientific in its purposes. Herr, 
Weber was refused the opportunity of reply, by the President ; who decided, 
amidst the applause of the meeting, that the affair should terminate with the, 
just remarks of Herr Thiersch,—and the discomfited Professor left the assem, 
_ A few minutes afterwards, a letter was delivered to the President, in. 
which Professor Weber disclaimed the intention of offending the Hebrew mem 
bers, and retracted such words as might bear that construction; but he did) 
not again appear at the Congress, and shortly afterwards quitted Dresden. 


The Revue de Paris states that Taglioni has signed an agreement with a spe- 
culator from New York, Mr Trenk,—by which she engages to accompany hin! 
to America, and play at all the States and on all the theatres which he shall ap-' 

int. Mr. Trenk is to pay all travelling and other expenses, aud share the 
produce with Mdile. Taglioni,— guaranteeing to her only a minunum benefit of 
£5,000. So great is the desire to see the Taghioni beyond the Atlantic, that) 
the American is thought to have made an excellent bargain. 


Mr. James Hogg, the only son of the Ettrick Shepherd, sails “on Monday, 


_|bim my Ghuznee sword.” To his son George Keane he gives *‘ the sword 
|given me by the King of Cabul, and the Lahore matchlocks and artillery models 


brought from India.” To his son, Hussey Fane Keane, his “ Cutch sword 
and Scinde rifle.” He observes—‘* My collar, riband, and badge of the Or- 
der of the Bath will have to be given up to the Heralds’ office, but my other 
stars are my own property, and [ bequeath them to my wife.” He gives to 
his sons a bond of Lord Vivian for £10,000. To his executors he gives 
£2,000 to purchase a company in one of her Majesty's regiments for his son 
John, and directs them to supply an additional £2,000 for his benefit, till such 
company is obtained. To his * faithful servant, Richard Hyman, £200.” The 
remainder of his property is bequeathed to his wife and two sons, Hussey and 
George Keane. The executors appointed are Ronald Macdonald, Esq George 
Keane, Esq , and Charles Hopkinson, Esq, (the banker). The property is 
sworn under £45,000. The will bears date July, 1844. Britannia. 

A Gopsrenpv.—In Paris, on Wednesday week, a poor dealer in old furniture 
met with one of those pieces of good fortune whic sometimes come to the re- 
lief of the miserable. In the old narrow street called St. Eloi, famed in the 
annals of Paris as that in which King Pepin resided, and immediately opposite 
where his palace stood, is the shop of a petty broker. Amongst his articles for 
sale was an old arm-chair, so worn with age that no one would give him forty 
sous, all he asked for it. ‘Tired of seeing it so long a useless cumbrance, he 
resolved to break it up, and convert the borse-hair to some more profitable pur- 
pose, and burn the other fragments. On proceeding to this operation, he found 
concealed in the seat a roll of paper, in which were wrapped notes of the Bank 
of France to the amount of 11,500 francs, all of which were in the form adopt- 
ed when this establishment was first founded. 


Maraiep,—On Wednesday morning, 4th inst., in St. Bartholomews Church. by the 
Rev. B. J. Haight, Henry Owen, to Catherine Ann, daughter of the late Dr. Wm. H. 
Sackett, of West Chester Co., N.Y 

Wantep,—No. 18 ot Vol. 1., and of Vol. IIL, of the Anglo American, for which 
12} cents each wilt be paid, 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 10 per cent. prem. 


THE ANGLO AMERICAN, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 7, 1844. 
Iv our columns to-day will be found the President's Message to the present 
Congress ; it will doubtless be read with increased interest, from the considera- 
tion that it is the last of his Excellency’s officiel daties of this description. 
Public documents lke that to which we vow allude are always placed on our 
pages as matters of record, and as communications to our readers, but it forms 
no part of our plan to comment upon them ; we therefore have merely to state 
the heads of the principal subjects touched upon in the Message before us. 


The President finds matter of congratulation in the general prosperity of the 


United States, in the goodness of the Crops, in the state of Commerce, in the 
condition of the Treasury, and in the nearly total absence of public defalcation 
in monetary affairs. He speaks in terms generally satisfactory of the progress 
of arrangements with Great Britain on matters not yet finally settled, although 
he expresses his wish that certain portions might proceed somewhat faster. He 
does not disguise his earnest desire for the annexation of Texas to the Union, 
provided it can be effected in a manner generally approved, nor does he dis- 


guise his ideas with regard to the objections and interference of Mexico in this 


proposed measu:e. He alludes to the purpose of commercial arrangements 


next for India, seeking bis fortunes in the East, as the sons of Burns and the 
sons of Allan Cunningham have done before him. Mr. Hogg has been appoiiited! 


with the Zollverein, which were by delay rendered abortive, but which he thinks 


jie af to a situation in the Bank at Bombay. His father’s fame will be no drawback 'P@Y Yet be revived. He is very earnest respecting the chains of military posts 

x 4 to his advancement, and he has our best wishes for health and success. ‘The for the defence of cimigrauts towards Oregon, and for their protection when they 
ant p only surviving son of Sir Walter Scott is now doing duty with his regiment iv |inay have arrived there, and he instances the superiority of English care in 
the destinies grandeon respect. He gives many of the cheering views of the revenue of the Post 


\|Office, and, without proposing anything specifically on that head, calls attention 


tlement. , 


Stream Wuistie.—.A novel and a valuable application of this melodious in-)| 


strument is to give warning of the exhausted state of steam-boilers, or when | 
the water in them has fallen to the spot “dangerous.” ‘Then, and not till 
then, the steam gains access to and rushes up a tube there placed and connected. 
with a whistle, which immediately becomes the mouthpiece of the boiler, and. 
shrieks, I want water, oc I shall burst.” 


Great Iron Brince.—The Emperor of Russia has directed an iron bridge 
to be thrown across the Neva at St. Petersburgh, where till now there has only’ 
been an inconvenient and uncertain bridge of boats, Jt is to be of Yarches,| 
and above 1070 feet in span. 


A Curnaman’s Tatt.—A Chinaman’s love for his tail is proverbial, and it is. 
truly amusing to see the pains and trouble they take concerning them. Most of 
them are dressed with singular veatness and care, and are of such a length, 
that they sweep the ground when walking. Those, however, who are not suffi. 
ciently fortunate as naturally to possess a very handsome appendage, borrow a 
portion from their barbers ; and should it get disengaged from his head, the 
owner has to bear the same ridicule as an unfortunate dandy does, who, in Eu, 
rope, by ill-luck, should chance to lose his wig. The front portion of the head, 
is very carefully shaved, for which purpose they make use of a curious and very, 

uliar description of razor, resembling in miniature a butcher’s chopper. 

is love of their tails produces avery easy method of restoring order and, 
restraining personal violence, when any cause of dissension or dispute may 
arise among them. The peons, or government police, catching some half-dozen. 
of the crowd by these handy ornaments, deliver them over to one of their force, 
who, with a drawn sword, holds them in check, threatening, upon the slightest 
movement, to rasce their honourable appendages. The intense love for their 
old friend and companion, that has growu with their growth, speedily overcomes, 


their passions, and rather than run the chance of parting company, they sub-) 
mit with patience and resignation to the dictates of the authorities. | 

Witt or Lorp Keanz, G. C. B.—The will of Lord Keane has just been’ 
proved in Doctor’s Commons. His Lordship by this instrument gives to his 
wife, Charlotte Maria, his mansion, carriages, several articles of plate, and the, 
sum of £10,000. To his daughter, Charlotte, £5,400. He observes As} 
my son, Edward Arthor Wellington Keane is entitled to a pension of £2,000, 


to the subject in a manner which leads us to suppose that the matter may-be 


‘beneticially mooted in the Legislature. These, with the usual announcements 


of genoral friendly relations with foreign powers, aud recommendations of ap- 
propriations for particular public services, make pretty nearly the sum of the 
Message, the whole being both an interesting and a cheering one. 

Sr. Grores’s Socinty ory New Yorkx.— This truly benevolent [nstitution, 
waich has now been long in existence, and which need not yield'to any otberin 
regard to the extent of bevefits and usefulness which it has conferred on po- 
verty and helplessness, has frequently at this time of year had occasion to ap- 
peal to general sympathy for aid to the funds, upon which the calls are fre- 
quent, deep, and imperative, beyond the ordinary means of the Society, though 
these are dispensed with a prudent liberality. We need hardly press upon the 
recollection of owr readers the number of Old Countrymen who annually come 
to these shores, nor of the natural consequence that many, too many, fall into 
unavoidable distress, or incur sickness, the usual concomitant of a change of 
climate and habits. ‘The St. George’s Society is never backward to alleviate 
these distresses to the utmost ability of its funds, but at the beginning of win- 
ter the calls are peculiarly. urgent; the Society, however, has always found 
the public ready to respond to its call when there has been occasion to make 
it, and we doubt not that the present appeal will be as successful as heretofore. 
It is purposed to give a grand miscellaneous Concert in aid of the Funds of the 
St. George’s Society, un Thursday evening, the 19th inst., and we are able to 


\|add that an immense array of talent, both vocal and instrumental, is already not 


merely secured, but generously offered in its bebalf. The particulars of this 
very interesting entertainment are not yet fully arranged, but in our next we 
hope to give the full details. This, however, we have ascertained, that it will 
be the most magnificent affair, aud consist of the greatest variety, that has oc- 
curred in the musical world since the memorable one given by the St. George’s 


# year from Government, I consider him sufficiently provided for, and bequeath 


Society, for a similar purpose, at the National Theatre four years ago. | 
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*,* In our advertising columns to-day will be found an advertisement which ‘are deficient in volume, but have abundant taste ; they are graceful in melody, 
has a most serious demand upon the attention of the community in nearly every but their previous labor in acquiring the expression enunciated is, as yet, made 
class. 1: is that of the London “ National Loan-Fund Life Assurance Society,” too visible. By the maxim “ Ars est celare artem,” they have not yet learned 
of which the general manager in the United States and Canada, J. Leander, ‘to profit, but that will come by and bye, if they keep it in view. Miss E. Slo- 
Starr, Esq., bas upened an office in Wall-street in this city. We ere aware |\man sang the “ Una voce poco fa” very well, though her voice is thin in the 
that it is everywhere too much a matter of regret that the most prudent steps upper part of her compass; and Miss Anne Sloman gave the beautiful ballad 
for the future welfare of widows and children are frequently overlooked, ever of * Kathleen Mavourneen" most charmingly. It was encored with enthasi- 
by those who in most other respects are careful, anxious, and discreet. In this, ‘asm. We regret that the house was not so full as the excellence of the per- 
country it is peculiarly the case, arising, perhaps, from the circumstance that 10 formance deserved, but the weather was tempestuous enough fully to account 
an extensive country, with a fertile soil, and a very sparse population, past ge- for it. 
nerations dreamed not of the probability of scarcity or distress. These consi-| Mr Clirehugh, whose manner of singing the Scottish Melodies has given de- 


derations have been lessening yearly, nay daily, these two hundred years, and 
may now be considered as completely abolished. Yet those to whom the insti- 
tution of Life Assurances are of the greatest importance, namely, persovs in 
sedentary occupations, or the fathers of large families, or engaged in precarious | 
employments, are by means of such institutions enabled to set their hearts at 
comparative ease, by the payment annually of sums much smaller than they’ 
would deem necessary to lay up against the awful contingency of death, and 
its consequent bereavement to survivors. The system has been well matured tn) 
England, and some of the later iastitutions uf that nature, with the experience) 
of elder ones to assist their calculations, have been able to offer grestly in- 
creased advantages tv insurers, with peculiar and cheering accommodations, 
and backed by large and undoubted capital. Of ths kind is the Life Insurance| 
of which we here speak, and, from a close perusal of the plan, and some little 
acquaintance with the rule of its calculations, we can strongly recommend it tol 


light to thousands, purposes to deliver a series of lectures on the history of 
Scottish music, and the progress of Scottish minstrelsy. We have known for 
some time that he has been engaged closely in consulting good authorities and 
making choice selectious, and we have good reason to believe that he will make 
the series both valuable to the literary and historical enquirer, and entertaining 
to the lover of Scottish Melodies. More of this hereafter ; for the present we 
refer to Mr. Clirehugh’s advertisement in the proper place in our columns. 
Patmo's Itatian Orera.—Another, and an important accession to the vo- 
cal force of the Italian troupe, has appeared in the person of Signor Tomasi, 
who made his appearance in the opera of “ Belisario,” in which he was highly 
successful and at once established himself a favourite with all who patro 
nise this house. It must be confessed that here is force enough now for 
the performance of good operas in good style, and if the members could 
but continue to keep up a good undeistanding in the public view, or 


both the citizens of the United States and the inhabitants of the British Pro- |. jeast only quarrel among themselves, we might have a fine sea- 
vinces. The fullest information is given by Mr. Starr, whom we have found son of Italian Opera. Here we have Borghese (Soprano), Picot (Contralio), 
most ready and obliging, and also by Mr. E. Grattan, of Boston (son of H. B.! Miss Moss (Soprano secondo), Perozzi and Antognini (Tenore), Sanquirico 
M. Consul there), who is the agent for that city. «Bao, and Tomasi and Valtellini (Bassi), to say nothing of the inferior sing- 
: - . ‘ers, who are not to be despised either. But we beg, of all love, that the eter- 
Music and Musical Sutelligence. \'nal sameness and interplagiarisms of Dorizetti, Bellini, and the rest of tbat jin- 
Seconp Arrearance or Miss Brawson anp Master Sconcta.—These sling school, may be set aside occasionally, that we may be refreshed by the 
youthful aspirants after musical fame appeared before the public a secord time Waters of the Mozart pure wells, or at least have a Rossini opera. 
on Wednesday evening, aud they fully confirmed the general opinion of their 
excellence on “heir first of On this occasion the! | Che Drama. 
concert was in the name of young Sconcia, and in the performances hetook tie Park Tusarre.—The new opera of “The Bohemian Girl” is running a 
principal part. It must be frankly admitted that he is a youth of extraordinary) most prosperous career. But we should not be justified in saying that it is es- 
capabilities ; his style is firm and spirited to a degree, far beyond what we ‘sentially as an Opera to which its prosperity is owing. There is much due to Mr 
would expect from either the physique or the mind of so youthful an age, Balfe as a composer, more especially in the instrumentation, and in the harmo- 
though, to be sure, the workings of a musical feeling are gererally developed) nies of the concerted vocalism, but there is very little indeed in the meiodies 
at an early period of life, growing with the growth, and strengthening with the chat will be remembered out of doors. There is much also due to the excel’en: 
strength. Hence his playing is much more than mere mechanical execution ; he vocalists who have to sustain the principal characters of the piece; for indeed, 
seems to have attentively observed the peculiar excellencies of the great mas ‘if these had been in the hands and voices of mediucre talent, the opera would 
ters of the violin, who have of late been among us, and has caught many ¥a-|inat have run three nights. As it is they throw a charm over the whole by the 
luable hints, of which he hes advantagevusly aveiled himself. He pleased us taste of their execution and general propriety of action. But the ballet is no 
much, and we should have been stil! more pleased if his performances had been’ |small attraction also, and we perceive with pleasure that this part of the enter- 
accompanied by a larger portion of that modest diffidence which is so peculiarly tainment is vastly improved since the first representation. A Styrian dance has 
amiable in the deportment of young persons. Instead of which, there was but! been introduced, in which Miss Turnbull and M Martin acquit themselycs ad- 


too much of decided self-possession, of that air of self complacency, which 
denoted a child half-spoiled by insidious flatteries. 

The littie girl, on the coutrary, although by no means deticient in the firm 
ness so necessary in the performance of so arduous a duty as that of a public 
musical exhibition, and particularly upon an instrument whose very geuius con- 
sists in brilliant passages, rapid runs, difficult chords, and long stretches of the 
fingers, was charmingly subdued in her personal manner, and apparently much 
more intent upon doing her part efficiently than in figuring herself as a prodigy 
to the assembled vigitors. She played but twice on this occasion, but at each 
performance she attracted the most minute attention of the audience, and re- 
ceived the most unequivocal applause, both during the performances and at the 
close of each, 

There is no speaking of the relative claims of these two young persons, be- 
cause they are in such distinct walks of musical art, that they cannot by possi- 
bility clash with each other. It is evident, however, that a correct and refined! 
ear is a sine qua non for the violinist in everything that relates to his art, while 
the pianist may acquire great mechanical skill, with hardly an ear for music at 
all. Thus, therefore, the violin is the prince of instruments only when used by 
proper hands ; the Piano, however, requires many and delicate applications be- 
yond those of mere mechanism. The touch, to certain degrees, may be im- 
prted to a pupil by a master, but there are exquisite instances of touch which 
no master can impart, which mast spring frow causes existing in the mind ard 
feelings of the performer, and which are the very things that make the difference 
between ¢ great and a clever pianist. Miss Bramson, unless we are greatly mis- 
taken, possesses largely this intuitive feeling, which wi!l make her an impressive, ' 
and therefore a capital performer. We bope and trust that her friends will not, 
by redundant and superfluous praise and flattery, warp her from the true means 
of attaining perfection as an artist. 

“Tux Stroman Famtty's Concert.—The Misses Sloman, assisted by their 
father, Mr. John Sloman, gave a musical Soiree on Wednesday evening at the 
Apollo Room. The elder of these young ladies obt ained not a little celebrity} 
as a Pianist some time ago, through her performances at Niblo’s, the younger 
also plays the Piano in good style, and excely upon the harp ; both of them are 
likewise of great capabilities as vocalists. They may be considered as mez2i 


the younger comes nearer to the contralto ; thus, besides their tasteful singing 


icovered health, his perfurmance of Count Arnheim improves. 


mirably, and not only isthe dancing itself exceedingly well executed, but the 
artists throw a piquancy into theit manner which is highly gratifying and most 
deservedly applauded. The scenery also seems to give more and more plea- 
sure to the audiences, each night of performance, and the orchestral services 
ander the skilful direction of Mr. Chubb are—to use an expressive term ‘* fic.t 
rate.” We are glad to perceive also that, as Mr. Andrews advances in te- 
It may well be 
supposed that the character of Arnheim is no contemptible one in vocaliem, 
when it is considered that Mr. H. Phelitps, the very prince of Baryton:s, was 
its representative in London. Without disparagement to Mr. Andrews we wish 
ae had been so here; then would not the purest quality and the most elegant 
taste of vocalism have been so materially lost tothe musical public. Our 
patience is sorely put to the test when we think of the neglect with which the 
finest vocal artist that ever appeared in America was treated in this city, which 
piques itself on its musical taste! But we digress. It is as a tout ensemble 
that this piece is excellent, and in its joint character of Opera, Ballet, and Spec- 
tacle, it will have a brilliant course throughout this continent. 

Taearre.—The mania is universal for Opera, and 
that which the pet theatre has adopted is not inferior to any other. It is the 
“ Marriage of Figaro,” in which the music of the immortal Mozart is consi- 


\derably retained, and which gives to the performance such an air of classicality 


that we are bound to say we were abundantly refreshed and delighted at ihe 
performance notwithstanding a few occasional revulsions of feeling. Our ta- 
vorite Marks, the leader, forcibly carried us back to the time in London when, 
to play the overture to this opera in two seconds over or under three minutes 
was a musical treason Instinctively, at the tap of his bow we pulled out our 
watch, and perceived with delight that he carried us through that favorite com- 
position in exactly the orthodox space of time. The, words “ bravo, bravissi- 
ma” spontaneously broke from us :—so much for the permanency of early as- 


|sociations, however trifling intrinsically. The cast for the performance as a 


dran:a was very superior; Mr. Walcott was an excellent Figaro, and moreover 
he sang his part generally in good style. His “ Count Almaviva” song, was 
spirited, and the “‘ Non pia andrai” was still better. Miss Taylor both acted 
and sang the part of Susanna better than we ever witnessed of her in anything 
she has hitherto done. She introduced Bishop's air “ Should he upbraid” in 
artistical style; and her duet with The Countess, best known as “ Sv |'aria” 


soprani, but the elder approaches towards the decided soprano quality, wnilst 
as solo vocalists, they are very agreeable in duet, At ler! 


was very chaste, expressive, and at the same time well acted. That musical 
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gem, the “ Crudel perche,” sung by 
h 


y her; the tenor singer seemed to have no sense or feeling of its beauty, and 
the shade of Mozart himself might well have arisen to chide the destroyer of 
80 bright a jewel. Mrs. Hardwick as The Countess sung the “ Veiche sa- 
pete,” in a very neat manner, and also in the duet above-mentioned very well 
indeed ; Miss Ciarke was a capital spoiled page, her Cherulino delighted the 
audience greatly, and Nickinson as the Count Almaviva acquitted himself as 
he does in every thing he undertakes, well. Nor must we forget that son of| 
Comedy, Holland, who as the drunken gardener, Antonio, kept the house iv a 
roar. in short we were delighted far beyond our anticipations, and would re- 
commend to all who read this, “ go, and be delighted also.” 

Bowery Tueatre.—That Horse! He is an equestrian Star; and if he 
were a whole constellation we should call him at once, Pegasus. He has 
played the principal characters in ** Rookwood,” in “ Putnam,” in “ Mazep- 
pa,” in “ Marivn,” and now makes his appearance in the comic line, as an im- 
portant adjunct in “ William Snell.” This last as the title indicates by its 
sound is a comic parody on the Heilvetic Lero and his exploits, for the sub-title 
of the piece is the Destruction of Guzzler, ’—otherwise Dresler. Verily 
the good steed is an actor “ of great versatility,’’ and, what is more, he is a 
powertal attraction, for he and his biped fellow actors do certainly manage to 
fill the house regularly. The greatesi of all wonders here, however, as regards 
the ** Equestrian Star,” is that he is so altered in appearance in this piece that 
his mosi intimate friends, not iv the secret, would not be able to identify him 

Cuataam Tueatre.— Eugene Sue seems to sway the destinies of Melo- 
drama as largely as Charles Dickens has been wont to do; he has wrought upon 


a playwright for this house to dramatise “The Wandering Jew,” and Mr, Freer 
takes the principal character therein. We have not yet seen it, but have no 
doubt of its being effective here, for these things are commonly well done at 
the Chatham Theatre. 


Canapva.—By the Montreal Journals of the 29th ult., we learn that the Cc- 
lonia! Parliament met on the 28:h_ Upon proceeding to the choice of a Speaker 
in the House of Assembly, the members proposed were Sir Allan McNab and 
Mr. Morin, and the choice fell upon the former, by which the Conservatives had 
a majority of three. 

e are not yet in possession of the report of the Governor General's speech 
at the opening of the Provincial Parliament, which was to be delivered on the 
29th inst. 

*,* The Ball of the Scottish Guards is to take place on Monday evening. 
the 9th inst.—I: is intended to be a very recherché affair, and will come o 
where the advantages for such a festival are pre-eminent, we need hardly add 
—at Nidlo's. 


Literarp Notices. 


Burke, on “Tue Sustime anp by Abraham Mills. 
Autson, on “ THe Petncipces or Taste.”—Edited by Abraham Mills. 
The Brothers Harper, of this city, have just put forth new editions of these 
invaluable werks, under the supervision above-named. When a literary pro- 
duction, of a light and trifling nature is produced, the main end of which ts but 


to amuse, he must be an ill-natured observer who shall be over-nice in his cri- 


ticism, or captious as to either the style or the objects of the book. He will 
pass by slight objections which do not militate against sound morals, and will 


consider Aristarchus as but ill-employed in dissecting the parts of that which) 
_ has no practical importance as a whole. 


Not so, when the master minds of a 
Borke or an Alison are about to be handled in detail, and presented piece-meal 
to discerning as well as to undistinguishing gaze. Every principle of reverence 
for intellectual greatness takes alarm, and we watch every motion of the bold 
hand stretched forth with so important a purpose, with anxiety and suspicicn. 
We have opened the neat volomes above-named, and have remarked with 
pleasure the clearness of the type and the general correctness of the typogra- 
phy ; we next looked upon the smaller type at the foot of each page, and per- 
ceived,—with the smile of contempt, we confess—the crude, clumsy, and mea- 
gre questions placed there. the answers to which were to be found in the Text. 
“What,” said we, mentally, ‘ are the Enquiries of the philosophic Burke, the 
definitions, and the demonstrations of the accurate and discriminating Alison. 
about tobe adapted to the parrct-like recitations of a child's class at school !’’ 


We had thought that the very structure of Burke's work, modestly put forth), 


by that great man as no more than an “ Enquiry into the Nature of the Sub- 
lime and Beautifu!,”” made it food too strong for the “babes and sucklings” 
of intellect, and not to be offered as nourishment to them until they should 
have begun to entertain habitual reflection, comparison, and distinctive percep- 
tion. We had thought that the subject here handled by the elegant Alison was 
far too lofty to be grappled with until years of comparative discretion and judg- 
ment hed arrived ; and that neither of these noble works were matters for mere 
question and answer as if they were to be cramined into the recesses of the 
mind, there to fructify if they could. Notwithstanding this, however, we deemed 
that the questions were on the whole a negative good ;—there was no great 
harm in them, unless it might lead a few readers to be more attentive to the 
letter than to the spirit of the texts; but they certainly did not exalt the editor 
much in our opinion, cousidering him as a professor of Belles Lettres. 
But we were now induced to seek the editorial prefaces, and what found we 
there? That Mr. Mills had had the temerity, the audacity, to expurgate por- 
tions of Burke's text, and to correct certain portions of Alison's work. Con- 
tempt was at an end, and the most unqualified indignation has succeeded. We 
believe that Mr. Mills is the first man, and we think he will be the last, who 
ean find in the writings of Edmund Burke either premeditated or accidental 
-indelicacy, valess ideas of that kind should be generated in minds already pru- 
rient or otherwise sicklied over with that over-great sentimentality which is in 
itself a violation of delicacy, and which denotes too h acquaintance with 
what is really reprehensible in the mind. The Editor endeavours to make his 


remark somewhat justifiable by adding ‘‘ expression that should peculiarly cha- 


sasterieg the Janguage of books designed for the use of schools.” But 


her and Dennison was murdered, but not | are not books of the presumed doseription ; both of them are treatises on intel- 


lectual matters beyond the reach of children ; appertaining well enough, it is 
‘true, to persons beyond the mere period of vnreflecting youth,—to persons who 
canas well as wil] attentively consider the subjects, and who consequently need 
net the very silly questions which the Editor has appended :—questions which 
are actually of no use except for the purpose of attaining the verbiage of the 
subjects, questions which disturb the spirtt, and, we are bound to say, questions 
which denote the Editor to know but little of the essence of the works with 
which he has bad the hardihood to tamper How shall the reader of this edi- 
jtion of the books be able to ascertain which are Mr. Mills’ interpolations, and 
what are the original writings, except he have copies of both before him, in 
which case the imaginary mischief is perpetrated, or unless he can distinguish 
ithe spurious from the genuine, by the difference of the style and spirit This 
sort of thing ts a posthumous injury ; the illustrious dead are defrauded of their 
just fame and character, and there are no means of redress except in the indig- 
\nation, voluntarily expressed, of those who are alive to such cruel violations of 
iliterary justice. - 

| We are willing to believe that the Editor meant well; he is an absolute 
jstranger to us both in name end report, and we would not willingly assail a 
| labor which we cannot approve ; but so dear tu us are the interests of educa- 
jtion, and so utterly do we abhor that which is nothing more than its semblance, 
that every consideration becomes merged in the one earnest wish to preserve 
the path of science and learning clear and pure, and to defend the literary cha- 
lracter and writings of those who have deserved well of all mankind. The style 
jof the Editor’s prefaces, the nature and language of his questions, and the mis- 
application of the books themselves as subjects of study, convince us that they 
are beyond his grasp, and that the editions here put forth are calculated rather 
to be injurivus than useful to the objects of the writers. 


Tue Ivtuminarep anp Itiustratep Biste.—No. XIII.—New York: 
Harper & Brothers.— This fine work proceeds steadily, and well maintains its 
‘original hold on public favor. 

History or Greece.—By Right Rev. Connop Thirlwall, D.D.—New 
York: Harper & Brothers —The elegant and judicious history before us, is 
lukely to supercede every other for popular use, both from the research it dis- 
plays, and the cheap rate at which it is published. 

Tue Wanperine Jew.—Part VI.—Translated from the French —New 
‘York : Harper & Brothers.—We presume that this publication was commen- 
ced before the translation was completed, as it comes out rather slowly for so 
isinall a fasciculus. The translation, however, is one of great spirit.- - 


Inraruation.—A Poem—By Park Benjamin.—We took occasion to call 


attention to this poem. when noticing the tast Democratic Review, in which it 
‘had a place. Since then we have received a copy published in separate neat 
pamphlet. It is rather caustic, and now and then approaches quite near enough 
‘to personality, Otherwise it is replete with life, and the versification is scholar- 
like. 

| Tue or Garrersrown.—No. 1.—By the Auther af “ Harry 
‘Lorrequer, &e.’"—New York: Harper & Brothers —We need not give our 
recommendation of this clever tale in any other manner than by observing that 
iwe have given it in our own columns as regularly as the work has yet proceed- 
jed. Jt is very neatly got up in the forin adopted by the enterprising publishers. 
Tne Kyicxersocxer, and Hunt's Mercuant’s Macazine, ror Decem- 
BER 1844.—These come with the usual punctuality, and are, as usual, well 
filled with interesting and tasteful matter 

Tae Dovay Biste.—Part X —The present number brings us to the Book 
oe Psalms, and it is enriched with a fine engraving of ** The Assumption of the 

irgin.”* 

Tre Curistian Onserver.—We are truly glad to perceive that this excel- 
lent werk, so important to the interests of Christianity, is likely to be revived. 
Mr. Mason, the original publisher of the American edition, and_now the senior 
partner in the firm of Mason & Tuttle, General Advertising Agents, brought 
out the uumbers in very neat style, and we doubt not that when it is resu it 
will be in @ manner equally good. 

Tue ILuustratep Lonpon ALMaNnack For 1845.—This is a beautiful work, 
and replete with useful information. It is a London edition printed from the 
Stereotype Plates of the publishers of the * London Illustrated News.” The 
‘cuts are well designed and executed, and they are numerous as well as ap 
priate. ‘This really cheap and useful Almanack is published and for sale at Ne, 
111 Nassau Street, and i's price is only 25 cents per copy. 


"ST. GEORGE'S SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 
A GRAND MISCELLANEOUS CONCERT 


IN AID OF 
THE CHARITABLE FUND OF THE ST. GEORGE’S SOCIETY OF NEW YORK, . 


Will take place on Thursday Evening, the 19th Inst, fi 
AT THE TABERNACLE, BROADWAY. 
fy Full particulars will be announced in a future Advertisement. 


LECTURES ON SCOTTISH MINSTRELSY. 


ME CLIREHUGH respectfully intimates to his friends and the lovers of Scottish 
t Melody, that he has prepared a Series of Lectures illustrative of the Ancient and 


Modern Minstrelsy of Scotland, including the early Historic and Romantic Bajlads of 
the chivalrous periods of the Hardyknute, the Wallace, the B:uce, the Douglas, the 


James’ and 
MINSTRELSY OF THE SCOTTISH BORDER; 
the Heroic, Pathetic, and Humourous Ballads of Prince Charles Stuart, and his Adven- | 
turous Wanderings ; also, the Origin and History of the oldest and most admired Scot- 
tish National Melodies which have been wedoed to verse by the Immorta) Ramsty, 
Burns, Macniel, Tannahill, Scott, &c , w'th Anecdo‘es of these Authors and their Songs. 
The Songs in illustration will be announced in the Programme of each Lecture. 
These Lectures will commence at an early day,of which due notice will be given, and 
be continued once a week til! concluded. D.7-tf. 


LONDON CHRISTIAN OBSERVER. 
OTICE.—The Publishers of the American edition of the Christian Observer give no- 
tice that, at the earnest solicitation of the numerous Episcopalians, they propose 
'o resume the publication of that work with the January No , 1845, provided a sufficient 
vumber of subscribers should be obtained wiihin that time to warrant their so doing. In 
order to secure its permanent success the subscription price will be $3 per annum, and — 
the pub‘ishers hope to be sustained in their effort to circulate one of the best religious 
publications, by receiving the cordial support of all who desire the accomplishment of 
the ucdertaking. MASON & TUTTLE, 123 Nassau-Street. 
+," Periodical Dealers and the Trade generally will be supplied at the usual 2" 
price. .7-tf. 
POLLU ROOMS.—Miss ELIZABETH SLOMAN and Miss ANNE SLOMAN, Harp- 
ists, Pianists, and Vocalists, respectfully announce their Second Concert on Mon- | 
| Dec. 9, by Mr. John Sloman. 
particulars in future Advertisements. Programmes may be obtained us 
sic Stores. Tickets 50 cents. D.7-h. 
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1844. 
PARK THEATRE. 
ONDAY EVENING, Dec. 9, 1844.—Mr. SEGUIN’S Benefit—the Opera of “ The Bo- 


hemian Girl,”” and other Entertainments. 
TUESDAY—Lost wight but 1 of * The Bohemian Girl,” to which will be added the 


Melo Drama of ** Al n.” 
WEDNESDAY—Mr. FRAZER'S Benefit—“ The Bohemian Girl,” and other Enter- 


tainments. 
THURSDAY—(Thanksgiving Night)—“ The Bobemian Girl,” and the Melo Drama of) 


“ Aladdin ” 
FRIDAY—Mrs. SEGUIN’S Benefit, and last night of the appearance of the Operatic 


Troupe. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
26 CORNHILL. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament. 


T. LAMIE MURRAY, Esq., Chairman. 
PROFESSOR GRAVES, A.M., F R.S. { Auditors 
PROFESSOR WHEATSTONE, F.R.S. 
J. ELLIOTTSTONE, M.D., F.R.S., Physician. 
W. 8. B. WOOLHOUSE, Esq., F.R , A.S., actuary. 
GLYNN, HALLIFAX, MILLs & CU., Bankers. 
SUTTON, EWENS, OMMANNEY & PRUDENCE, Solicitors. 
General Agent fur tne United States of America, 
J. LEANDER STARK, 
Office No 62 Wall Street, New York. 
Physicians to the Society, (Medical Examiners) 
J. KEARNY KODGERS, M.D., 110 Bieecker Street. 
ALEXANDER E. HOSACK, M.D., 101 Franklin Street. 

This Institucion, founded on the mutual and joint stock principle embraces all the re- 

cent improvements in the science of Life Insurance. 
- Proposals from persons residing in this city, and throughout the State of New York, 
whether for the whole term of life, (with or without “ profits”) or fora limited period, 
will be received at the office of the suvscriber, (No. 62 Wall Street,) where the same 
will at once without primary reference to London, be accepted if the risk be eligible. 

‘The Bonus (or profits to policy holders of five years standing,) decla:ed at the last an- 
nual meeting in May, 1844, was as follows :— 

60 per cent. on the amount of annual premiums, as a reversionary addition to the po- 
licy—15 2-3 per cent. payabie in present cash—or, on the average. 2 per cent. in perma- 
nent annual reduction of future premiums—at the option of the assuied. 

Pamphiets contaiving the last Annual Report, the Society’s rates, &c., together with 
blank forms, wend the fuilest information may be obtained upon application. 


EXAMPLES OF RATES :—for the Assurance of $100 on a single Life. 
PREMIUMS PAYABLE ANNUALLY. 


Age next For For For Life. 
Birth day. one year | Five years. 
only Without profits. | with do. 
15 | $0 77 $0 3) $1 47 $1 64 
20 0 86 0 90 1 68 1 87 
25 0 98 1 05 1 93 214 
30 | 1 21 1 30 222 2 46 
35 1 46 | 1 54 2 54 2 80 
40 1 61 1 #4 2 9% | 3 26 
45 1 72 1 78 347 3 85 
50 1 94 2 06 421 4 68 
55 | 254 =| 2 96 5 2% 5 86 
60 373 | 4 25 6 68 7 42 
PROFITS.—The following examples are given of the profits dist ibuted at the last an- 


is 
is 
z 


nual meeting of the Society, which was he 


2) 23 | | 33 | 
6U $5000 | $370 84 | 1837 $852 32 | $356 26 $60 93 
| S35 720 52 | 321 38 | 49 08 

1839 584 00 256 48 | 37 98 

AT ANNUAL MEETING, MAY, 1843. 

54 20,000, 1000 1837 2148 875 113 75 
59 5,000 337 O8 | 1837 663 295 44 82 
56 15,000 | 877 75| 1838 14382 615 82 40 


Blank forms of all kinds obtained, free of charge. 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, resident in New York. 
62 Wall Street. b 


.7-im. 
PaRTMENTS WITH OR WITHOUT BOARD.—A couple of gentlemen or a lady 
and gentleman may meet with very superior permanemt accommodations by apply- 


LBION NEWSPAPER.—For Sale, a full sett of Volumes of the Albion from the 
commencement of 1833; they are in good order and wiil be sold at a reasonabie 
rate. Address D. at this Office 
OSEPH GILLOTT’S CROTON PEN—A new article, which for clasticity and deli- 
cacy of point, surpasses any pen hithertomade by Mr.Gillott. It possesses a greater 
degree of strength than other fine pointed pen, thus making of a more durable charac- 
‘ter. 


country, each card having a beautifully engraved view of the following points of the 
\Great Croton Aqueduct. 

The Dam at Croton River. 

“ Aqueduct Bridge at Sing Sing. 

i View of the Jet at bad 

| Fountain in the Park, New York, 

| in Union Park, * 

| The low price at which these Pens are offered, combined with the q uality and style 
‘must render them the most popular of any offered to the American public. 

| JOSEPH GILLOTT’S AMERICAN PEN—An entirely new erticie of Barrel Pen, com- 
\bining strength, with considerable elasticity, for sale to tne trade b ‘ 

| June 8 HENRY JESSOP, 91 John-st. 


LET COMMON SENSE HAVE WEIGHT. 


COSTIVE and DYSENTERIC time, with coid, cough and sore throat in Child: 
in some Cases Scariet Fever, aud with infanis Summer Complaints and Scarlet Ra 
\with Swe.iimg and Tumors of the neck. 

In these complaints no remedy can be compared to the BRANDRETH PILLS, andi 
is a solemn duty on the part of parents to their children, that they have recourse to them 
jat once, if given at the commencement, there need ve he tear as to the result, and at 
jany period of the disease, there is no medicine which will exercise a more health-re- 
jstoring power. 
| In Costiveness, or the opposite disease Dysent: ry, the dose should be sufficiently large 
\to remove morvid accumulations, and the Pills will have the further good effect to restore 
|nealthy secretions in these important organs, and remove the isregular distribution of 
jblood from the head, liver, and other parts ; in fect will equalize the circulation, by the 
jabstraction of the impure humors from the system generally. 

in affections of the throat and bowels, | cannot tuo strongly recommend the external 
juse of the BRANDRETH LINIMENT, it will materiaily expedite the care. There is no 
joutward remedy at all to be compared to this Linimeut, which his the effect of taki 
out inflammation wherever it is applied. Incases of Fevez aud Ague the BRANDRET 
|PiLLS are a never-faiiing cure, the first dose suould be large, sufficient to have a brisk 
jeffect, afterwards two Piils nigut and morning, and orink cold Pennyroyal tea,a cup full, 
jsay two or three timesaday. The cure is sure. 
| KRemembe:, the great blessing the BRANDRETiI PILLS secure to the human body, is 
\PURE BLOOD. 
| When your blood is once pure nothing in the shape of food will hardly come amiss ; 
nothing will sour upon your Stomach; you may eat anything in reason; and the greater 
variety of food the better blood is made. Ail who have weak stomachs, who are Pe 
jtic, or in any way affected in body, should without delay resort to BRANDRE1TH 
‘PILLS «which will inoeed strengthen the life principle, and by perseverance with them, 
entirely renew the whole body ; the materials now init good, will be kept so; those bad, 
‘displaced and removed. Good Biood cannot make bad bone or bad flesh, And bear in 
mind, the BRANDRETH’S PILLS surely purify the Biood. 
| Lhe following case from Col. J. Hughes of Jackson, Ohio, a member of the Ohio Le 
gislature, will no doubt be read with interest by those similarly affected. 
| Cure of violent periodical pain in the head. A thousand persons can be referred to in 


\this city, who have been cured of a similar affliction. 
Jackson, Aug. 1, 1644. 


Dr. B. Brandreth,—Sir,— That the greatest good may be done to the greatest number, 
[take pleasure in informing you that for six or seven y+ ars prior to 184 | suffered inces- 
santly with a nervous headache. | applied to the most emivent physicians in Ohio for 
‘relief, but received nowe whatever. | being much prejudiced to all patent medicines 
refused to use your Pills; finally my head«che jucreasei daily ; as a last resort, and 
veven without faith, bouglit a box of your Vegetable Universal Pills. On going to bed | took 
|5 pills, next night 3, next 1; skipped two nights and repeated the dose—I found imme- 
diate relief. Two or three times since | have been partiaily attacked, | again applied to 
your Pills and ai] was forthwith well. Lcannot speak too highly of your Pills,for nothing 
relieved me but them. May you live long to enjoy the pleasure it must be to you to know 
and feel that day unto day and night unto night, you are relieving the pains and diseases 
of the human family. Yours truly, J. HUGHES. 
| Sold at Dr. Brandreth’s Principal Office, 241 Brosdway, 274 Bowery, and 241 Hudson-st. ; 
Mrs. Booth, 5 Market-st., Brooklyn; James Wilson, Jersey City ; and by one Agent in 
almost everytown in the United States, who have a certificate of Agency. (Ag.17. 


REAT BRITAIN AND AMERICA.—LAW AGENCY.—THOMAS WARNER, No. 
18 City Hall Place, New York, Attorney and Counsellor at Law, Solicitor and Coun- 
‘sel in Chancery, &c. &c., begs to inform his friends anv the Public generally, that he has 
just returned from 4 business tour through England, Wales aud Scotland. That from 
jhaving beea for several years engaged in the practice of the Law in London. and for the 
|past SIx years similariy evgaged in New York, he flatters himself he is tully competent 
ito conduct such Law business in England and parts adjacent,as persons from the Old 
Country, and their descendants, nay wish to be attended to; and with this view, T. W. 


ing at No. 137 Hudson Street, St. Jonn’s Park. Tne most satisfactory references will be 
given and required. 


le his recent journey made arrangements with sumo of the most eminent Lawyers in 
ivarious parts of England and Scot.and, whereby T. W. has been able to secure the most 


efficient Agents and Correspondents in those placos. 


COUNTRY ADVERTISING! 
Advertisements for the New York and Country Newspapers are received at the 


office of 
MASON & TUTTLE, 
128 Nassau Street, Opposite Clinton Hall, 
And transmitted to an t in the 
UNITED STATES, CANADA, A} THE WEST INDIES. 


T. W. therefore begs io offer his services to Europeans and others, who may 
‘fessional assistance, in relation to any kind of jegal business in the Old World, Jo 
sures such as may choose to favour him with their patronuge, that the most unexcep- 
tionable references will be furnished, if required, and every necessary guarantee given 
\that business confided to his cate will be attended to, and conducted with industry, skill, 
and fidelity, and on the most reasonable terms. $t20-3mn, 


| McGREGOR HOUSE, UTICA, N.Y. 


HIS ESTABLISHMENT situated near the @Mtersection of Whitesboro and Genesee 
Streets, on the site of the oid Burchard place, one of the oldest tavern stands in this 


I=? This Agency, which has been some time established and is now in successful ope- 
ratioa, will be founi usefui to those who wish to Advertise, in any of the Country News- 
papers, as by this medium consideratie labor,expense and delay is saved to the Ad- 
vertiser, for in whatever number of papers an adve:tisement may be ordered to appear, 

» only one copy of it is required, while the charge is the same as made by the respective 


hers. 
PET. 4 Pile of all the principal Pepers published in the United States and Canada is kept at 
the Ofc, with Last of "Terms the of the Towns, and the Counties through which| 


the several papers cir : n 30-tf. 


section of the State,has lately been opened for the reception of guests, under the super | 


vision of the proprietor, JAMES McGREGOR, 

| And it is believed that the accommodations it affords are such as to induce the trav: 
public, if they desire GOOD FARE, PROMPT ATTENDANCE, and commodious, well 
well ventilated 


tments, to make it their home during their stay in the city. 
The House Furniture are entirely new. The buiicing was erected last year, under the 
immediate direction of the proprietor, who has endeavoured in all its internal 
ments to embrace every modern improvement designed to contribute to the comfort and 
1 eof guests. The lodging rooms are spacious and convenient. A considerable 


R. W. R. BRISTOW,Professor of Music, &c , would be very huppy to receive a few 
pupiis on the Organ or Piano Forte. For terms &c., apply at 95 Eid: idge-street. 
Lessous in Harmony, Compositon, &c. LNov. 23-6m j 


INTRODUCTION, 
Public Notice to the Commercial Interests of New York. 
UNDERSIGNED, Proprietor of the Marine Telegraph Fiags, and Sema 
ing 


phoric 
Signal Book, having supplied above two thousand sail of American vessels, 1eciud- 
the Government Vessels of War and Revewue Cutters, informs the Commercial, 


olegrapn Fiags, with Designating Telegraph Numbers, 2 s for Shi 
Barques, Brigs, Schooners, Sioops, and Steamboats, for Fifteen , complete for con- 
Havi "received from the Merchants’ Exchan Cumpeny, the itous use of their 
buildi the age of facilitating the operations of his Se oric Telegraph sys-| 
tem of Marine Signals, and in conjunction with Mr. A. A. Lecorr, of the Teiegraphs in 
Wall-street, at the Narrows, and tne Highlands, it is contemplated to furnish the several! 
Pilot Boats with sets of the Marine Signals, bv which means, the earliest information of 
vessels’ arrivals will be announced from the offing, andthe Telegra; h Numbers displaye j 
at the Merchants’ Exchange, as soon as announced from below. 
the land from Sea, are requested to hoist their Conversation’ 


Ving, wad them flying until they 
iw their Te ntil 

Signal Book (a pocket edition) wiilbe furnished each owner of all those vessels in the 

of the Marine Telegraph Flags, 7 . 

Sets of Flags, apasting Numbers, and signal Books in constant readiness by A. al 
Legget, Me 4 ond by thh at the Marine Surve 
67 Wall-street. HIN R. PARKER, Sole ‘ 

Shipe’ and’ Basques’ with pendant 

y numbers are witha 
below — Sp. 7. 


P 

part of the House has been apportioned into Parlors with sleeping rooms and closets at- 
ached. They are situated in pleasant parts of the House, and in finish and general ar- 
as are inferior to no apartments of a similar characte: inany Hotel] Westof New 


Yor 
In at 0, egy ond the proprietor has secured the services of need 
and competent weionee, and be is confident that in all cases. those who honor with 
‘their patronage will have no reason to leave his House dissatistied, cither with their fare, 
|their rooms, their treatment, or sith Ats Terms. 
The “McGreoor House” ts but a few rods distant from the of the Eastern and 
| Western Rail Roads, and the Northerv and Southgrn Stage Offices. Travellers who desire 
to remain in the city during the stoppage of the Cars only, can at all times be accommo- 
ted with warm Meals. Porters will always be in attendance at the Rail Road Depot and 
at the Packet Boats to convey Baggage to the House, free of charge. 
IL? Attached to the House are the most commodious Yards and Stables, for the accommoda 
tion of those who journey with their own conveyances. 
Utica, Nov.1, 1843. JAMES McGREGOR. iMar. 9-tf, 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON RAILROAD LINE. 
VIA NORWICH AND WORCESTER. 
DAs: (Sundays excepted,) at 5 o’clock, P.M., from pier No. 1 North River, foot of 


Place. 
The Steamboat WORCESTER, Capt. J. Il. Vanderbilt, will leave every Monday, Wed- 


nesday and Friday. 
The Steamboat CLEOPATRA, Capt. J. K. Dustan, will leave every Tuesday, Thurs- 


day and Saturday 


The style in which these Pens are put up will prove attractive in all sections of this - 


é 
— 
A ! 
iT 
7 for Boston will be farwarded by Railroad without chan of cars or baggage 
immediately on their Allen’s Point. 
For farther information eMuire of D. B. ALLEN, %4 Raetue, tp stairs). 
Or of D, HAYWvuOD, line, at the office on the w 
tof the above boats or owners, 
4 


| SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA, DOCTOR BRANDRETH’S ADDRESS 
FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL 


168 The Anglo DecemBer 


OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, se for re nt ne h rete h 0. T Pin ste 


ples, or Pustules ‘uce, Blotches, Biles, Chrome Bore Eyes, Ring printed civvections, fiad so wuch benefit indivicaaily, that they recommend tnem to 
such of their iriewas thal muy not elihe tine be enjoying goudkeslin. These uni- 


° ? | 

Worm or Tetier, Scald dlead, Largement and Pain of the Bones and versully celebrated Pilis take out of the body uil diseased, aecayed, or unhealthy parti- 
Juints, Stubborn Ulcers, Syphilrtic Symptoms, Scrataca, or Lumbago, and ; eradicute everything froma the human body coutsary to its healthy conaition. 
Diseases arising from un Jujudreious Use of Mercury, Ascites, or Dropsy. matter how duration tie have there is chance of 
recovery When Loe Pilis are Cummenced with,and is utletiy impossible for them to 
Also, Chronic Coustitutional Disorders wil be Kemoved by this I veperatien.| injure apude a ceplury’s use has proved them innocent as codeae all powerful for 
If there be a pwasure on earth Wh.ch superior beings Cannot enjoy, and one which they ive removal of disease, wheter Chronic or recent, Infectious or otherwise. We have 
euvy men tlic possession of it is the power of pall. Low Con-| account .o seitie with ourselves as regards the pleasures and pins of life. It is soon 
soling, then, is the consciousness of having been the lustrament of rescuing Luousands Suppose you are highly favoured by nature, having a sound mind jn a sound 
from misery Ww tuose who possess it. Wut an awount of sultering bas been relieved! jody, the lot of but few. Yuu cannot but ve aifected when you observe so much suffer- 
aud what a still greater amount of suilering can be prevented by the use of Sutids ling trom around you; wuich neituer riches nor the palliative preserip- 
sapariia! ‘The unfortunate victim of hereditary cincase, with swollen glands, contract: |, of physicians are adie to obviate. Even tue best health is insecure unless a cer- 
ed Sinews, and bones hall Carious, has been restored to health and vigor. remedy can be used wheo the first advances of sickness cumeson. If then you 
lous patient, coveced with ulcers aud joathsome to himself and to his attendarts, has (would avoid this siate of things, and you are anxious to Secure your ows heatth, your 
been made @fole. Hundreds of persons, who bad groaned hopelessly for years unde: Judgment, and a jong vigorvous old age, take _srandreth’s Pilis; with theim you can he- 
cutaneous and glandular disurders, chrouic rheumatism, aud Many obher ver andyou will ail the miseries of an infirm, ailing existence. Let every 
springiag from a derangement of the secretive organs ane the eirculalion, have bee jyne wiose heath is not periect take them daily for one month; instead of weakening 
vaiseu as it were (rom tue tank o! disease, and now with ivg ted ution, gladly | you, you wil: find all your tacuities of mind and body improved: ai! kinds of food will 
testify to tie eflivacy of thi3 inestimuble preparation. ‘ : | give you pleasure, and hone whatever wi!l disagree witn you. Your digestion will pro- 
Phe fullowing interesting case is presented, anu ie reader invited to its careful peru) ceed smouthly and pleasantly, your stomach will not require the assistance of wine, bit- 
Comment un such evidence ls unnecessary. ters, or draims ; in fact, you will soon leara these things are injurious. The reason it is 
; New York, July 25, 1844. | /sasy to expiain: Digestion is effected solely by the soivent power ot the bile. This bile 

Messrs. Sands :—Gents.—I consider it but an act of justice to you to state the tollow-!|i5 made by, aud secreted trom the bloud. ltis produced by the same operation fromthe 
ing facts iu referenve to the great benefit | have received in the cure of an obstinate) yjood as ix the growth of tie body, or any part thereof, as the bones, the hair, the eye, 
SANCEKOUS ULCER On wy breast. |jor the mails. By the use of Brandreth’s Pills you expel out of the body those corrupt 
I was atvended eiguteen moutus by a regular and skilful physician, assisted by the ad-' s which impede digestion, and cramp nature in all ber operations. Those bu- 
vice and couusel of one of our most able and experienced surgeons, Without the least /mours winch produce Cancer, Rheumatism, Consumption, Piles, and, in fact, all the 
benefit whatever. All the various metiods of treating cancer were resorted to: for five) tong catalogue of diseases lo which humanity is subject, but which are reducibie to one, 
weeks in succession my breast was burned with Caustic three times a day, and for six It} |wpuRiry or BLOoD. Custom tas designa'ed ihe naime ot the disease by the place upon 
was daily syringed with a weak solution of witvic acid, and the cavity or iutertial wicer winch the impurity of the blood setties, or deposites itself ; thus, upon the lungs, Con- 
was so large twat held over“an ounce uf the solutivn. The Doctor probed the |syinpuon, upon tne muscies, Rheumatism ; upon the skin, Erysipeias and Leprosy ; 
and examiied the boue, ana said the disease was advancing rapidly to tke lungs, and il) /ypon ihe knee, a White Swelling ; and wherever pain Is fe)t, or any feeling iu any 
1 did not get speedy reiie! vy medicine or an operation the resu.t would de tata! 1 Was)/o; the contrary to health, there the impurity of the blood is endeavoring to establish 1s 
advised to Have the breast iaid opeu and the bones examined, but findmmg relief tre!) uence. Soin Costiveness it 1s occasioned by tue impurity of tne blood, which 
what had buen done and feeling :nat | was rapidly getting worse, | almost despaired Of |,as pecome seated upon tne muscics of the bowels, and Which prevents the proper ac. 
Tecovery and con-itered my case nearly hopeless. lion of Lhe bile Lo produce the daily evacuatiun of morbid deposites. But ali these effects 
Seeing various testimonials and ce:tificates or cure by the use of Sanns’s SARSAPA-|| yf blood are Cured or preveated by the use Of BRANDRKETI's Pitts. Ina word, 
RILLA,” in Cases similar to my own, | conciuded to try a few bottles, several of wuich! ‘(ney will give the power aud vigor to the human constitution it was intended to have 
were used, but from the long, deep-seated character of my ulsease, produced no very nature, and which it possessed before the absurd ef the great aavantages of 
cigéd change ; considering this as tne only provable cure for iny case, t persevered, | or bracing, and mineral medicines were acled upon. Instead of finding your di- 
thé disease was entirely cured. It is now over eleven montis since the Cure Was COM” \vexiive powers and strength diminish, as you will ve told by doctors and other interested 
pleted; there ts not the slightest appearance of a retura. J therefore pronounce myself | se;suns, you will find your strength and digestion daily tmprove, und all the energies of 
WELL and the ware entrrely effected by “ SANDS'S SARSAPARILLA,” 03 1 took no other mede- | youy mine and body more lively and vigorous, You will soon perceive that you are 
cine of @ny kind during the time | was using it, nor have I talzen any since. Piowse @XCUSe) eyery day adaing to your well being by tne simple operation of cvacuating from your body 
this lung deterred acknowledgment, Whicn | think 1 my duty to make. Your valuable |¢he yuzions humours of the blood, the source of ali the pain and misery experienced in the 
Sarsapartila cured me, with the blessing of Divine Providence, when nothing else could,! Such is the venign operation of Brandreth’s Pilis, that they only take out 

and feel myself uuder lasting obligations to you. I can say many things caunot write, ine body what is hurtful to it, tous producing its purification and its perfect health. 
and 1 do inost respectfully tvite ladies afflicted as L nave been to cald upon we aud Iwill | 4),e Brandreth Pulis are the best medicine for families and schools. No medicine is 
satisfy them fully of the truth as stated above, and many other things mn reference Lo the! |.o well adap ed for the occasional sickness of children, By having them in the house, 
case. NAacy J. MILLER, |\jand giving them wheu the first symptoms show themselves, the sickness will be the 
218 Sallivan-st., next dvor to the Methodist Church. of only a few huurs ; and jn scarlet fever, measles, and worms, there Is no medi- 
The following extract from a letter just come to hand will be read with interest. The cine so sa'e and so sure Lo cure. tt Is ail that should be used, or ought to be ased. 1 

writer, Mr. Alimy,is « yentiemanof the first respectability, »ustice of the Pace, &c, |speuk as lather, and experience. 

The patient suffered for years with Fever Sores on his logs, and could find no rehef until,| Ladies should use Brandreth’s Pills frequently. They will inswe them from severe 
he used Sands's Sarsaparilla. Mr. Alwy, writing at the request and on behalf of the pa |/sickuess of tue stomach, and geverally speaking, eutirely prevent it. The Brandreth 
tient, Jonathan Harris, says— |Pills we harmless. They increase the powers of Itfe—they do not depress them. Fe- 
Gentlemen - It has once more become my duly to communicate to you the situation of |males will fad them to secure thatstate of nealth which every mother wishes to en- 
Mr, Harris, and you may rely upon it | co so with tlie utmost pieasdre. Mr. Harris says) joy. In costiveness, so often prevaiewtat an interesting period, the Brandreth Pijis are 


thatfour of bis sores are entirely healed up, and the reuiainder are fast doing so. He! | safe and eflectual remedy. 
Tuere i» no medicine 60 safe as this; It is more easy than castor oj], and is now gene- ais 


further says that he has no pain in the affected limb whatever—that his sleep ts of the! 

most refreshing nature, and his health in every respect very much tioproved—so visible |rally used by humerous ladies during their confinement, to the exciusion of all ether 

is the change that all who see him exclaim, “ wheta change!” and earnestly inquire) purgatives , aud the Pills, being composed entirely of weibs or vegetable matter. purity 

what he hat becn doing! He has gained iu fésli very wuch, and is able to w at tris blood, cary corrupt humours of the body, in a manner so simple as to 
trade, —which is that of a shoemaker — without any inconvenience. js the substance |give every day ea aud pleasure. 

of is Setrtalve os the picture | caunot in a way here do justice To. Tie manner,| Man will be borp to-day of bliss. compared to whathas hitherto been his lot, weighed 

. faith, and the exhilara:ing effect upon his spirits, you can but faiutly |down as bas been by diseaye, Infirmities, aod sujlering, which no earthly power knew 
imagine. He requests me to say he will come and see you as surely as he lives. May|/Qow to alieviate until this djscovery Was presented to the world. The weak, the feeble, 

God continue to biess your endeavours to alleviate the miseries of the huwan family, is'|the infirm, the nervous, the delicate, are in a few days streagthened by their operation, 

the fervent prayer of your sincere triend. ||and the wurst complaints are removed by perseverance, without the expense of « phy- 

HUMPHREY ALMY, Justice of the Peace. |sictan. Adapted to all circumstances and situations, they are the best medicine ever ip 

Messrs. Sands :—Geats.—Most cheerfully do 1 add to the numerous testimonials of| Tue Branpaetn Fitts are sold at 25 cents per box, with full directions, at one store 
your life preservative Sarsaparilia. 1 was aitacked in the year 1939 with a scrofglous af-||in every town In the United Siates. Let all who purchase enquire tor the certificate 
fection on my upper lip, aed contiouing upward, takiog hold of any pose and surrounding, on which are fac similes of the labels on the box, u Jike the Pills, they are genumeit 
parts until the passag.s for couveying tears from the eyes to the nose were vestroyed, |4vOt. not, There has yet been, | believe, no coynterielt of the pew labels, and it is to be 
which caused.an. wievasing dow of tears. It also affected my gums causing @ discharge! hoped there wi | not, for it ls impossibie Lo magne a greater Cilme than that of making 
very unpleasant, and my teeth became so loose that it would not have been a hard task |oney by the miseries of mankind. 
to pali them out witn a slight jerk —such were my feelings and sufferings at this time that The public servant, B. BRANDRETH, M. 7, 
1 was rendered periectly miserable. | consulted the first physicians in the city, but with, Principal Brandrethian Office, 241 Broadway, New York. Tne retail offices are 241 
little benefit. Every thing | heard of was tried, but all ygpved of no service, and as a | Hudsoo-street and 274 Bowery. Mrs, Booth ts the Agent in Brogklyn, No. 5 Market-st., 
last resort was recommended a change of air; but this ik@ other remedies, did no good ; |@nd J. Witson, Main street, Jersey City. Purker, Broad-street, Newark. Price 25 cts., 
the disease coutinued gradually to increase until my whole body was affected. But,!; with full directions in Engtish, French, Span.sh, Purtuguese, and German. 
thanks to humanity, wy pliysicianrecommended your preparation of Sarsaparilia. I pro-|| Observe the Red Printimg on the Top and Bottom Label. Oneveiy Box of Genuine 
cured from your agent in this city, Dr. James A. Reed, ir botiles, aud in jess time than, Brandreth Pills, BENJAMIN BRANDEETH's PILLS is priuted over Two red tsmes in 

was restored to heuth and happiness. Your Sarsapariila alone effected’ |Red Ink. Remember to see to this, and you will not be deceived with Counterfeit 
the cure, aud With a .csire that the aiflicted may wo longer suffer, but use the right me-/Pils 
 dicine and be fice from disease, with teelings of joy and gratitude, | remain your friend || LAIRD, Fiorist, 17th Street, 41h Avenue, (Union Square), N.Y. has al 
; DANIEL McCONNIKAN. ways on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Gr: enhouse plants of all the most 
y one desiroux to know further particulars will find me at my residence in Front-st., | esteemed species and varieties ; also, hardy Herbacious Piauts, Shrubs, Grape vines, ae. 
where it will aiford me pleasure to icate anything sh Tt SONI AN, ||Uders for Fruit and Ornamental ‘Trees, supplied at the lowest rates. Bouguets of choice — + 
owers tastefully put up at all seasons. “4 
Personally appeared before me the above named Danic! McConnikan, and made oath’ . N.B.— Baperioneed P= erm to lay out and keep in order gardens, prane ac. 
of the facts convained in the foregoing statement. JOUN CLOUD, Gentiemen supplied with experienced Gardeners, and Gardeners of er ve! 
Justice of the Peace of the City of Baltimore. jcey, Ap. ; 


Gallatin, Tenn., Feb. 27, 1544. || 
Messrs. A.B & D Sands.—Gents —i bave just received a letter from my father in RADEA, 46 Chatham Street, New York, dealer in imported Havana and Principe _ 
Rasselivilie, ky. who wishes to purchase mde your Sarsaparilla 1 have no doubt, M e Segars in ail theirvariety. Leaf Tobaceo for Segar Manufacturers, and manufac. 
he can be the means of selling a great dea!, as it = cure ures acco. Ap. 20-ly. 
‘amily. Last De 1 was sent for to sce my sister before she she having been 
t iut of death with the scariet fever, a cancerous affection o e bowels, , 4 ‘ , 
from her physician thought she could not possibly I cat over with that when the sailing day falis on Sunday, the ship will sail om the 
bottle of Sa ida, and with the consent of her physician she commenced, eedin 
taking it that aight. with her shree days, and left h-r rapidly improving. Her Ships. Masters. (Days of from New| Days Sailing from 
W.C. Barstow, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb, 1July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 
dune 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16.Aug. 1, Dec April 


husband sent a boy home with me for more of the Sarsaparilla. | one dozenbottles|| 

whith I believe will effect m entire cure. My father writes me to that effect, and wishes 

through me to procure your valuab:e medicine to Oxford, ‘J. Rathbone, ‘July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. Aug. 16, Dec. 16, April 16 


i Montezuma, (new, A Ww Lowber, 16, Nov 16, Mar. 16 Sept Jan y 
Prepared and sold at wholesale and retail, and for exportation, A. & E F 1 1! 4 : 


wholesale Dr is,No. 79 Fulton-st.,273 Broadway, and77 East ‘ | | 
Sold. also by Jone Montreal, John Musson, Quebec, J. W. Brent, King- Mew wer June 
T. Bnieckle, Mamilion, 8. T. Urquhart, Torunto, Canada, agents forthe Proprietors) (new) |D.G.Bailey. 16, Jan. 16, May J, Mar. 1, July 
blic dre respecttully requested to remember that it is Sand’s Sarsaparilla that) or In their sailing qualities, by any vessels Lhe trade, 
te ask Punctuality as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 
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no other. Sadienss The price of passage outwards, is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every 

Wee, con THOMPSON, Genera! Agent and Collector, Washington City, attends) |descrptioa will be provided, with the exception of wines and liquors, which will be fur- i 

which ma entrusted to him b ishers ants Ts having su Ts) ei aptains or ea 

or claims the: Diatriet ot Colombia. parcels or packages sent by them, unless regular this of lading are signed therefor. 
ReregENces—Messrs. Sturges, Bennett, & Co., Walker & McKenzie, J,O, Sullivan,|| For freigit or passage, apply to 

Messrs. Lobbin, Murphy Bose, Baltimore and Messrs. Gales & Se MARSHALE $8 

yon, . Feb. 3. aud to BARING, BROTHERS Co, Liverpeo 
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LIFE AND DEATH. 

« Lag, thou art like the sky of night 
When moon and stars are shining bright ; 
Dark, yet with many a ferm of light 

Within thee moving ; 
That o'er thee still sweet radiance dart, 
And make thee, gloomy as thou art, 
O Life, a thing no human heart 

Can eease from loving. 


Death, we can liken thee to nought 
That is familiar to our thought ; 
We know thee, yet we know thee not ; 
Our being over 
Thou broodest like a formless cloud, 
Descending life's fair stars to shroud ; 
For ever o er our spirit bow'd, 
Dark dost thou hover. 


THE NEVILLES OF GARRETSTOWN—A TALE 
OF 1760. 
BY HARRY LORREQUER, AUTHOR OF “CHARLES O'MALLEY,” ETC. 
CHAPTER XVI —CAPTIVITY. 
Al 
versed amicably and freely together, they neither of them misunderstood their 
respective positions.. So lony as they were at sea, the relations of good fellow- 


were easily preserved ; circumstances, when they came to land, might i 


easily disturb them. Such a contingency was to be guarded against. Captain 
Thorot resolved that his part should be done. 


“ To-morrow,” said he, on a dull evening as they sailed up the channel, “if, 


no foul accident befal, we shall cast anchor. Have you any objection to ar- 
range, while weare here, the terms of our future society. Believe me, | have 
ne wish to play the gaoler, but | must keep trust. I 1 eed not repeat to you | 
am answerable for your appearance in France, or rather, perhaps, as I strongly 
suspect, for your non appearance in Ireland I shall take your word if you 
give it to me that you will not attempt escaping, and you shall be very much 
your own master—what say you!” 

“T pledge you my word,” said Carleton, “ that to the very best of my abili 
ties, I will endeavour to from. you; and this I say without in the least 
undervaluing the charms of your society. You must permit me to offer all I 
can, my warmest «cknowledgements for courtesies which, had | been circum- 
stanced otherwise than | am, would have made captivity light to me.” 

“ You refuse to give me a pledge. 


the good ship, that seems pretty clear. You have, I should say, just as little}; 


chance of making your escape from the coasts of France ; indeed, taking into) 
account the watch which will be set upon you, less chance when once you are 
landed. Reflect a little, say you prize our free intercourse above so hopeless a 
hazard.” 

‘ No; I stand by my word. | will give no promise. You may be perfectly 
right. I am sure your views are reasonable, but captives and exiles would be 
very miserable, if hopes were to be doled out to them by reason You cannot} 
imagine how many forms of deliverance have presented themselves to me in; 
the inactivity of my voyage—ail plausible. if it were only for the cheer they 
gave me when I was sometimes ready to despair, I owe them the grace not all 
at once to scout them.” 

* Say no more, you decide on remaining a prisoner.” 

Many days dragged heavily on after this conversation, before Carleton and 
Thurot met again. The bold Captain was summoned to Paris immediately af- 
ter his siip reached port, and his young friend found himself installed in a spa- 
cious apartment, rendered as comfortabie to him as the circumstances of his 
condition admitted. ‘There he passed his solitary hours, seldom looking upon 
a human face, and never finding it possible to engage the attendant who pe- 
riodically visited his chamber in even a brief interchange of conversation. 

The suite of rooms which constituted Carleton’s prison, bore token of an 
cient grandeur mouldering to decay. Faded tapestry on the walls, and gilding 
now tarnished on cornices and ceiling, and on the capitals and pedestals of 
shapely pillars and pilasters—portraits and pictures in wood, in panels of rich 
carving, although the colours and the gold were smirched and dead, suggested 


Thurot and the passenger by compulsion on board his bark con-|, 


Think again. You cannot escape from); 


ening menace of the lurid skies was loaded, in apprehension or welcome of 
which the sea-birds wheeled in giddier circles, and as they dipped their wings 
in the warring sea, screamed in exultation or affright ; how passionately did 
Carleton pant for freedom, and how heavily his heart was smitten with a sense 
‘of feebleness and captivity. 

| And there were other distractions. An opposite wing of the Chiteau was 
sometimes lighted up and gay with tantalizing festivities At the distance, and 
‘through the coloured — of the windows, forms were undistinguishable ; but 
shadowy figures could be seen, and the light-hearted sounds of song and dance, 
‘and the laughter of the young that seems the glad voice of a spirit never crossed 
by sorrow or care, came rushing into his solitude ; and he, so formed to enjoy 
and to grace these festal meetings ; he, so near that he could clear almost by 
'a bound the intervening space and mingle in the revel ; he, was there, in dark- 
ness and neglect; as wholly unthought of as though he lay in the depths of 
‘the sea, and had left none on earth to remember him. 

So passed the wearying hours for days and weeks, unenlivened by interchange 
of social converse or by an incident in which the captive could take a part or 
feel an interest. No changes but those which varied the aspect of sea and sky. 
No notice of cheerful life but the festive sounds which sometimes fell provok- 
ingly on his ear, to conjure up painful thoughts of the warm friends whom his 
‘disappearance filled with anxiety; and who, could he return to them, would 
greet him with so glad a welcome. No familiar face to look upon, but of the 
‘staid and mute attendant, whose periodical visits, with their premonitory notes 
of drawing bolt and bar, spite of himself, awakened a feeling of expectation 
‘that bore some sickly resemblance to hope, only for the sake of renewing with- 
‘in him, from time to time, the sharp reality of disappointment. So passed his 
heavy days. 


Everything human has an end, suffering perhaps excepted—and even suffer- 
ling must have a change—Carleton found it so. For some time, by strong ef- 
fort he had averted his eyes from the door, when the bolts were withdrawn, 
and even walked towards the opposite side of the apartment, returning me- 
chanically as his gaoler departed, to take his place listiessly at the table where 
‘his solitary meal was prepared. One evening. he found covers laid for two, and 
as he started and looked after the vanishing figure of the attendant, about to 
j}demand whether the arrangement was accidental, he was gratified more than 
gam have thought possible by seeing the spirited form of Thurot advancing 
10 him. 

“‘T have taken the liberty,” said the gallant rover, “to invite myself as your 
guest this evening, and hope it will not derange you to sup in company, limited 
you will allow, if not very select.” 

Carleton gave the expected answer of invitation and felt the change from his 
late habits no ordinary improvement. 

For the first time since his imprisonment (and a fortnight's restraint consti- 
tuted no sma’! proportion of the short time that he had lived as a man,) he ex- 
jperienced something like cheerfulness, and as he clinked his glass in exchan 
jef courtesy with his companion, there was an emotion of manner which told 
\plainly, how much the charm of society is enhanced by a period of solitary con- 
finement. 

“ Apropos,” said Thurot, laying down his glass, “ apropos, as a good friend 
of mine says when he has something more than ordinarily irrelevant to intro- 
dace ; do you know where you have been languishing since I was forced to 
leave you. This [ can assure you is no volgar habitation—who do you suppose 
was its founder ?”’ 

“Unless / had something of the diviner’s art, or could work the miracle of 
loosing the tongues of the dumb, I must have remained ignorant as | am. The 
walls have no legend to tell of the hand that raised them, and they are not, I 
assure you half so silent, as the mute, who has @ay after day, glowered upon me 
and saul nothing while he passed through them. How shovid I tell the history 
of my prison!” 

“ Know then that there are pages in its history worth studying and remem- 
beri ‘Lbis was the castle, ur the pleasure house, call it which you will, of 
one of the iaost extraordinary of the extraordinary men of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. it was a century fruitful in great men and great events. Kings, popes, 
sultans, counsellors, generals, monks, magicians, apostates, of that time have 
found their evlogists or their defamers, and have their place in the chronicles, 
Michael Ango, the original master of this mansioa, is less known than he de- 
serves tobe. The son of a ship-builder of Dieype, commencing manhood in 
his father's trade, he passed soon from peaceful occupations to the reyal trade 
of war. Before the vigour of his manhood bad passed away, he had laid the 


to the imagination, times when princely dignities held high state in these gor- 

geous chambers, and when masque and dance and daiuty revel, drew forth 

within them the exuberant spirits of early youth, and lavished upon the hours 

as they flitted by, these priceless and irrecoverable riches. How mournfully 

echoes sounded when memories of such by-gone times were wakened by 

. And how mysteriously, in the dim solitude of evening as it subdued it- 

self into night, did the fancies of Carleton assume the character of reminiscen-; 

ces, and his imaginations of the past become visionary realities of the present, 

peopling the silence around him, as though the creatures of his reveries could 
part from him, and assume an actual and independent existence. 


There were times, too, when realities, more poetical than airy visions, exert-||pos: 


and move him. His chamber on one side looked upon 


ed their power to sw 
evening set in storm and tempest, and the wide a 


the sea ; sometimes 


of waters before him was roused into wild commotion. Then, when bil-| 


of mountain magnitude flung themselves upon the rock and cast their; 


fear of his name on sneer and kings; had taken stern vengeance uv 


rare and 
for another 
ition t 


white high above it, receding with fell purpose to return io ; .when 
yet been witnessed—something terrific and supernatural—with which the dark. 


‘ 4 
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lhad 
ireceived ambassadors of foreign principalities, and had dictated the \erms on 
|which he, Michael Ango, condescended to grant peace. Had he gone off in . 
jhis strength, history no doubt would have claimed him as one who should figure 
jin her pages, but poor Ango saw his fortunes set as sbabbily as tuey rose proud- 
ly, and consented to survive them; and so, inasmuch as he did not go down 
with his glory, history would have nothing to say of him. Still Ango was a 
great man. Let us drink to the memory of the brave, “And now 
serene. What are you disposed to say, if I renew a former pro- 
ill you reject my offer or will you have freedom on parole !” 
Jarleton did not repeat his unqualified refusal. 
“T am far ffom unwilling,’’ said he, “to profit by your good will. On the 
contrary I mean to try it. Give me time to determine whether I accept the fa- 
c vour you offer; in the meantime do me the favour I ask. Let me have the 
| power to communicate with a friend in Ireland. You cah command the jeans 
of forwarding a letter to him i 
| \I shall at once either accept your good offer, or else shall give up all gope of , 
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freedom and reconcile myself to this tomb, if I cannot break out of it. And 


here,” said he, clenching his hand and his colour becoming paler. “ I ought 


to tell you, and whoever are your secret masters ought to be informed—I look 
upon no means which can effect my liberation as objectionable. I owe no man 
in this country forbearance or consideration. J have been most foully betrayed 
and ensnared. Jam most basely incarcerated. I live the life of one who is 
desperate, and am ready to dare the utmost peril that desperation ever attempt- 
ed. These are to be sure the words of a weak betrayed man; but I may find 
means to make them deeds.” 

Thurot replied— 
‘ “ Like as a bird, which in a net is 

By struggling more entangles in the gin ; 

So they who on love’s labyrinth remain, 

With striving never can a freedom gain, 
The way to enter's broad, but, being in— 
No act, no labour can an exit win. 

So wrote Cowley of love's captivation, and so say J, a man of tolerable ex- 
perience, respecting captivity of another description. Take it as good humour- 
edly as you can, and don't concern yourself to give any notice of your inten- 
tions. Reckon always that the state of things between a prisoner and bis 
keeper is a state of war ; all stratagems thai a man like you will condescend to 
adopt, are fair, and it is superfinqvs to give notice of intention to make use of 
them. But to come back to the subject ; J shall take charge of your letter, and 
will endeavour to procure an ancwer. It is not likely that I shall be here when 
it retorns but I shall take care that my oifer is made good to you, and that 
you then think proper to go out on parole you have only to give notice of where 
you choose your residence, and you may go furth— 

* Curbed by no baser chain than honour binds.’ ” 

Carleton had resumed his composure ; and, while he made acknowledge- 
ments for his friend’s courtesy, assured him that he would not think his warmth 
without excuse if he knew all the circumstances which accounted for it. 

‘Don’t suspect me,” was the reply, ‘of such a character as to judge you 
unfairly for allowing a vatural indignation to break out. What would a man 
be in mature life if there were no fire in hin when he was young. But let me 
observe that the wrongs done you, great as they may be, are not the hardest to 
endure. I was more buffetted about by the world than you are ever likely to 
be. Indeed 1 may say without boasting that few have experienced so many 
changes of adverse fortune. Spoiled child, snubbed child, cabin boy, smug 
gler, sailor under rude captains, captain over sailors rough and rude as the ele- 
ments they bore up against, gambler, agent in acause which the party in power 
called treason; and in that cause taking all disguises, bog trotter, dancing 
master, peasant, courtier, servant, my lord's secretary, miladi's man of busi- 
ness; and what do you think was the suffering hardest to be borne. I have 
had ample power of choice-—waut, wounds, incessant labours, and hardships ; 
continual dangers, the grossness of my poorcr companions, the proud m.an’s or 
master's contumely ; what was my worst of ills?” 

“ Servitude, no doubt, it was the most ignoble condition 

“ Perhaps,” replied Thurot, ‘but not in the sense you take it. In the ordi- 
nary conflicts of human life, and in a career like mine, ! should think it mad- 
ness to count, or think of, the buffets that strangers or enemies may have in- 
flicted on me. From persons to whom I did no good, why should I expect 

? And as to the injuries inflicted on me by enemies, I would take them 
ust as wounds in an action where | would cut down a foe if I could, but would 
Cone away no ill thought or ill-will of him. No, the hardships and mishaps of 
life among enemies and strangers never disturbed my spirit. | will tell you 
what I felt keenly. The wrongs done me by the men | served under. The be- 
ing postponed because of the very services I rendered them, and of the uses | 
stooped to, to do them service. To see 
—— Superior posts in meaner hands,’ 

is, in ordinary cases, a very inoffensive prospect—a prospect which all must 
look upon, who have been born to do the rough work of the world ; but it isa 
different thing to see men set in posts which the utmost they are capable of 
doing is, to adorn while they betray them, and to see this choice made, simp! 
because you have proved your ability to hold them. ‘This is a wrong whieh 
might excuse a passing anger. 

* Come, I don’t ask you to drink success to our new hero, fresh from the 
royal mint—bless the mark—our Admiral Conflans. Though Burgundy of 
this stamp might excuse a petty treason, but you can pledge me without the 
crime.” 

When they had set down their glasses, Thurot resumed. 

“ T will teil you what is the enduring evil of such wrongs as these; they 
lessen your respect for men you could wish to honour. For my part, I was 
born with respect for what I thought great, as a kind of appetite in my moral 
nature. Adventurvus as I was, | can truly say that I came to respect myself) 
only by finding my schemes and efforts successful. And that I looked up to 
the judgment of my superiors, as | thought them, with just the disposition that 
would have made me a capital Jesuit. How am[ now! In the cause I serve 
and the men I serve under, there is nothing, absolutely nothing, | can vene- 
rate. ‘My mind to me a kingdom is.’ | can now say with alltruth; and high 
as such an elevation may seem to be, it is far from enviable. It is an elevation 
too that threatens a fall. The leaders who manage a cause as ours is managed, 
are not the men to win. But, whatever is won or lost in the contention, a 
brave man can always take good heed that his honour is safe. This is now al- 
most my only satisfaction. [do not think I ever spoke a word to you on the 
subject of my professional services and the kind of recompense they received.” 

“No,” said Carleton, “ you interested me a good deal by a sketch of your 
early years, but I know so little of the interval between your boyhood and the 
present day, as not to be able to appropriate the word professional to any parti- 
cular department." 

“It will not surprise you,” said Thurot, “to learn that my party or rather 
the party that could call me theirs——” . 

“I admit the importance of the distinction,” said Carleton. 

* And you see in me an instance that it isreal It is, however, too often a 
distinction, classing the many on one side, and the few on the other ; separating 
the great as they are styled from the lowly. The Jacobite party at this day, 
ean perhaps number several (I should not be justified in disclosing how many) 
thousands, who are its instruments and who are to be, if necessary, its victims ; 
while there are a few very prudent, sensible men, who make the party, or the 
principle represented in it, an instrument for their own especial sede ; and who 
are ready to sacrifice it and its interests to their own peculiar necessities. These 
are the persons who can say of Jacobitism, it is our party. 


‘tained or attainable, of the cause. I did much for it. Whilesbpassed in Paris 
‘for a Frenchman, I was able to act as a Hibernian in Ireland. SErom time to 
| received acknowledgements and praises. It was confesg@d that [ had 
‘never brought the interest confided to me into danger. That made the 
warmest zeal for enterprise compatible with the coolest discretién; and, will 
you believe it, after years of such services, and such acknowledgements, I re- 
mained in precisely the same position as I held at the outset, and have not to 
this hour, been entrusted with secrets such as are known to men said to belong 
to our party, who had ever been thought full of their own private advantage, 
and who never had the ability, or looked for an occasion, to serve their cause. 
Well, I have the knowledge they thought to keep from me. It is my own ac- 
quisition. Fools! did they forget that I discovered their enemies’ secrets, or 
were thev ignorant that it was much easier to arrive at theirs. Confidence in 
me would have served them much and cost them nothing. I now know all, 
ind have no terms to keep as to the knowledge, except what my honour dic- 
tates. I spare and keep safe, but cannot honour them. 

** Well, next I turned to myself, [ hoisted my flag on the waters; I com- 
manded a smuggling vessel—still giving support to the old cause, but not the 
passionate support of other years. J became commander of a fleet—a fleet of 
privateers ; I had ny successes, my disasters, but I never rendered such servi- 
ces to the cause of James, as I did on the sea, to the marine of France. 

“ Praises, promises, were iny reward; praise became more ardent, disa 
pointment followed the promises; and now, that [ have jearned disesteem for 
jevery individual, statesman, financier, courtier, soldier, sailor, in authority : 
jnow that they have forced me to think more highlv of myself than of all others 
or rather more ignobly of others than of myself; now they are about to give 
meacommand. To giveme acommand!? They taught me to expect it; but 
| know of what kind it isto be. I am to be appended as the tail to a paper 
kine. When the body goes well the appendage will follow, but | know the 
jhand that launches and the mind that governs this enterprise. It will fail, it 
will fall. One thing I promise, mine shall not be the failure or the fall of a 
mere dependent. If by one of those incomprehensible casualities that are de 
clared impossible till they occur 1 sueceed—a new life will open to me, so -vill 
itif J fail; the life that reveals al] secrets. On this earth I believe there is 
jone who will feel regret, one more perhaps than can be found among the mourn- 
jers at a royal funeral.” 

“ Ts it fair to ask,” said Carleton, “ if this enterprise you are to be engaged 
in, is against the country of your fathers ?”’ 

“[ should not choose to violate secresy to answer you, but you can hardly 

mean to call an enterprise against England, supposing such a scheme in con- 
templation, against the land of my fathers. My fathers were not English, and 
they were condemned to leave their homes and possessions in Ireland. To 
recover these, and to fight against England, would be an enterprise for not 
against my country. Every frank acknowledgment of an enemy's admiration 
for English laws and English men I am always free to make ; still you must re- 
gard it as the acknowledgement of an enemy. But look, they are lighting up 
ithe chambers opposite.”” 
| “Yes,” said Carleton, ‘‘ many a weary evening have 1 felt provokingly 
‘within hearing of the revels for which they seem again preparing, and have 
igiven them no friendly wishes.”’ 
_ “should not wonder,”’ said Thurot, looking for a short time towards the 
lighted windows, *I should not wonder that you were annoyed at being unable 
ito take a part in the gay doings you speak of. Your annoyance would not be 
less if you could have seen the forms that grace them. Shall I liberate you 
for the night and introduce you at Madame la Comtesse’s little féte? 1 have 
ample permission.” 

Carleton st.ook his head as if he would dismiss the proposition and change 
the subject. Yet the thought presented by his companion did not altogether 
displease him. 

‘** Come,” said Thurot, “let me interpret that wave of the head. It had not 
the remotest resemblance to Jove's irrevocable nod ; on the contrary it seemed 
‘o invite pressing. Will you come, dance with some of the light hearted 
daughters of France, and look on one of the loveliest creatures that your own 
country has ever had to boast of ; more than to look on her J dare not promise 
you, for, she has an aunt! Who can say what that dread aunt may please to 
order or forbid ; and yet perhaps you might aspire to the honour of leadin 
her beautiful niece one dance—you are, all unconscious as you may be, alre 
something of a favourite.” 

said Carleton, “ you cannot mean 

“ Yes, you, I mean you, and they meant you.” 

“But how,” said Carleton, “ could [ become known to any body in this dim 
prison-house, or out of it either ; except my taciturn attendant ?”’ 

‘There are such things my good friend as letters, and young ladies some- 
‘times feel qualified to write them; and when they are grateful, their gratitude 
is occasionally eloquent and affecting. And so it appears that once upon a 
time, a young gentleman performed a feat not much unlike that of a hero of 
romance in a far off town in Ireland, and one of the ladies to whom he played 
the part of a deliverer, has written some very pretty praises of this youth to 
her lovely friend now sojourning in our Chateau of Varangeville, and I have 
had the satisfaction of hearing them repeated, and hope to have soon the ho- 
nour of introducing the subject of them, and the pleasure of surprising the fair 
speakers who would have been more chary of their encomiums and admiration, 
had they known that their hero of romance was so near at hand. Come, let me 
lintroduce you?” 

| Carleton’s repugnance to be a sharer in gaieties thus recommended was fast 
fading away. It had subsided to such a degree, that he said something about 
his deficiency in suitable costume, as the excuse he bad to rely on. 

“Don't think about your dress,”’ said Thurot, *‘ you are very well as you 
are; but I have as a dutiful gaoler, cared for you while | was away. You will 
find in your room some attire which | took the liberty to have conveyed there 
while we dined, and you can judge whether my skill in describing your stature 
and torm, and Mons. Ie Grand’s artistical quickness of apprehension in acting 
upon my humble suggestions, do not entitle us to some share of praise and con- 
sideration.” 

Carleton suffered himself to be persuaded, and while he arrayed himself in 
the rich attire so well adapted to his fine person, heard from Thurot some ac- 
count of the ladies to whom he was to be presented. 

“T advise you, Carleton,” said he, ‘to be modest; Madame la Comtesse 
Dillon O’Moore, as she is styled in courtesy, has rather ambitious hopes for her 
young relative. Narrowly escaping in her own person, the fortune of being 
raised to an almost regal elevation, she seems to expect that she is to be recom- 

need in the distinction of her niece. Be liberal of your homage I advise, for 


“I was attached to the party in the other sense, and made my earliest cam- ip things go well and all ends as it should, you may one of those days have to 


pay obeisance to her as your Queen.” 
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“ Would it not be well,” said Carleton, “to reserve my duty till that day thirty ; two uf her teeth projected a good deal : the boy's eyelids were much 
arrives, and in the meantime profit by the opportunity to offer the devotedness diseased.” All this he told me without the slightest appearance of emotion ; 
of a cavalier?” for he had not seen any appearance of it in me or my Persian writer; and a 
“ Well, perhaps, if the majestic aunt would allow, and the fair young lady casual European observer would perhaps have exclaimed, ‘ What brutes these 
would accept of your devotions. But believe me, you must be wary. The) natives are! ‘This fellow feels no more for the loss of his only son than he 
aunt will insist on your Svserving the distance and respect which sovereigns would for that of a goat!’ But | knew the feeling was there. The Persian 
exact from subjects. Seriously,—I am perfectly serious, she hopes to see oa le 8 up oe age and closed nis inkstand ; and the following dialogue, 
niece a queen. The prince—you call him pretender, gratified my lady aunt,| wor or word, took place between me and the old man. Question. 
on her youthful beauty. € consequence has been unhappy. e casual) he en killed, as well as eaten, by wolves ! uswer. a olders 
most tenaciously on Madame’s loyal, aristocratic, memory ; » half im pa-||wou worried to death by them, i! | made any mention of the poison.— 
triotism, half pan ea she has i te destined the sey ete and lovely Quest. And if they were to be punished for A they would annoy you? 
young girl to bear the burden of a crown. You are aware, every body oe Ane. Certainly But I believe they advised me for my own , as well as 
dissatisfied our party are, with some of the intimacies formed by the prince.| their own.—Quest. Acd if they should turn you away from that place, cowld 
Madame, whose delicacy is not as much on the alert as her pride. would re- pee not —<— aang Pao Are not se bones of my poor boy chase. and 
claim him through her niece; and has positively educated the | e trees that ar plante ed for ten yous '— Quest. 
oung lady for the state to which she hopes to see her exalted. She has had Have you no other relation ! at became of your boy’s mother! Ans. She 
taught to speak and write English fluently and well; has made her ac-| died at that place when my boy was only three months old. I have brought 
quainted with the literature and history of your country ; in short, has | age: he my he has been 
to her madness with excellent good sense, adopting the best means in her power cd fer the sake of t anket ! ere the poor old man sobbed as if hi 
to for an event whiek it is sheer on to think of. Sabie the! heartstrings would break : and I was obliged to make him sit down on the 
niece, wholly unconscious of the greatness thus in store for her, or of the wild) floor, while | walked up and down the room.)—Quest. Had you any children 
scheme which she is expected to promote, yields with the sweetest gentleness defore! Ans. Yes, sir, we had several ; bot they all died before their mother. 
to what she believes to be her aunt’s eccentricities and caprices, too happy to. We had been reduced to beggary by misfortunes, and I had become too weak 
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repay by frank obedience to behests, the wisdom of which she cannot fathom, 
some share of the gratitude justly due, forthe years of maternal anxiety which 
her aunt devoted to the little motherless infant, the child of her husband's bro- 
ther.” 


RAMBLES AND RECOLLECTIONS OF AN INDIAN 
OFFICIAL. 


By Lieut.-Col. W. H. Sleeman, of the Bengal Army. 2 vols., large 8vo. Lon- 
don, J. Hatchard and Son. 

A modest, unassuming title to a work not only replete with valuable inform- 
ation, but richly enlivened with anecdote, story, and legend, and splendidly got 
up, and illuminated with beautiful engravings. The contents are various and 
interesting, whether they relate to matters of lighter literature or are address- 
ed in subjects of public consequence ; and when we bestow our meed of poste) 
upon the embellishments, we must add, that it was not merely for their fitness 
to illustrate the text, but also for their general applicability to the furtherance, 
of the fine arts. The plates of the Taj Mabul, the famous mausoleum of Shab) 
Jehan and his empress, at Agra, for instance, may most advantageously be. 
studied by those artists, foreign or native, now so largely engaged, or about to) 
be employed, in decorating the interior of exchanges, palaces, club-houses, or, 
private dwellings. The magnificence and elegance of these oriental domes, 
and chambers of the dead, may, with admirable effect, be copied in the widest 
resorts of the many, and the gayest apartments of domestic life. Our northern 
clime, far from forbidding, invites the judicious importation. ‘The marble screen) 
of the tomb in the Taj is an exquisite piece of fancy ; and almost every com-| 
partment of the interior of that of Akbar, adesign in form and colour for the, 
graceful adornment of our halls or homes. Even the ruins of the China) 
tomb are full of suggestive hints ; as is also the tomb of Actmad Od Doulah,| 
both outside and in, the latter in particular combining the wealth of gold and 
the liveliest tints of flowers, with lines of infinite character and harmony. The 
specimens of these given in detail may be of great use in promoting and im- 
proving the growing fashion of our present time. 

But, after all, these are but accessories and our business lies more with the 
principal attractions. ‘The name of Col. Sleeman is probably familiar to most 
readers for the distinguished part he took in ridding India of the monstrous 
abomination of the ‘Thugs—the incorporated bands of murderers, whose pa 
tient cunning, minute information, relentless cruelty, and skilful system of as- 
sassination, filled the land with crime and blood from the Himalays to Cape 
Comorin. These sanguinary villains assailed the rich for their plunder; and 
will it astonish our readers to learn that there still exists a yet more ruthless 
class of wretches, ‘- professional poisoners !'’ who destroy the very poorest for 
the miserable prey they can extract from their murder. The subject is thus in- 


and illto work. I buried my poor wife's bones by the side of the road where 
she died ; raised the little shrine over them, planted the trees, and there have 
\{ satever since by her side, with our poor boy in my bosom It is a sad place 
for wolves, and we used often to hear them howling outside ; but my poor 
\boy was never afraid of them when he knew | wasnear him. God preserved 
him to me, till the sight of the new blanket—for I had nothing else in the world 
—made these people poison us. I bought it for him only a few days before, 
when the rains were coming on, out of my savings—it was all I had. (The 
‘poor old man sobbed again and sat down, while paced the room, lest I should 
sob also : my heart was becoming a little too large for its apartment ) ‘ 1 will 
never,’ continued he, ‘ quit the bones of my wife and child. and the tree that 
‘he and I watered for so many years. I have not many years to live ; there I 
‘will spend them, whatever the landholders may do: they advised me for my 
jown good, and will never turn me out.’ I found all the poor man stated to be 
true: the man and his wife had mixed poison with the fluur, to destroy the 
poor old man and his sou for the sake of the blanket which they saw hanging 
in the branch of the tree, and carried away with them. The poison used on 
‘such occasions is commonly the dutora ; and it is sometimes given im the hook- 
jah to be smoked, and at others infood. When they require to poison children 
as well as grown-up people, or women who do not smoke, they mix up the poi 

in food he intention is almost always to destroy life, as * dead men tell no 
tales ;’ but the poisoned people sometimes iecover, as in the present case, and 
jlead to the detection of the poisoners. The cases in which they recover are, 
however rare ; and of those who recover, few are ever able to trace the poison- 
ers; and of those who recover and trace them, very few will ever undertake to 
prosecute them through the several courts of the magistrate, the sessions, and that 
of last instance in a distant district, to which the proceedings must be sent for fi- 
nal orders. The impunity with which this crime is every where perpetrated and 
its consequent increase in every part of India, are among the greatest evils with 
‘which the country is at this time afflicted. ‘Ilhese poisoners are spread all over 
\India, and are as numerous overthe Bombay and Madras presidencies as over 
that of Bengal. ‘There is no road free from them ; and throughout India there 
‘must be many hundreds who gain their subsistence by this trade alone. They 
put on all manner of disguises to suit their purposes ; and as they prey chiefly 
\apon the poorer sort of travellers, they require to destroy the greater number 
of lives to make up their incomes. A party of two or three poisoners have 


_| very often succeeded in destroying another of eight or ten travellers, with whom 


they have journeyed for some days, by pretending to give them a feast on the 
celebration of the anniversary of some family event. Sometimes an old woman 
or man will manage the thing alone, by gaining the confidence of travellers, 
and getting near the cooking-pots while they go aside ; or when employed to 
bring the flour for the meal fromthe bazaar The poison is put intothe flour 
or the pot, as opportunity offers. People of all castes and callings take this 
‘trade, some casually, others for life, and others derive it from their teachers. 


troduced : HThey assume all manner of disguises to suit their purposes ; and the habit 


“ People of great sensibility, with hearts overcharged with sorrow, often ap- 

r cold and callous to those who seem to them to feel no interest in their af- 

ictions. An instance of this kind I will here mention ; it is one of thousands 
that I have met with in my Indian rambles. It was mentioned to me one day, 

that an old fukeer, who lived in a small hut close by a litle shrine on the side of 
the road near the town of Moradabad, had lately lost his son, poisoned by a par- 
ty of dhutooreeas, or professional poisoners, that now infest every road through 


out India. I sent for him, and requested him to tell me his story, as I might 


perhaps be able to trace the murderers. He did so ; and a Persian writer took 
it down while I listened with all the coldness of a magistrate, who wanted mere- 
ly tolearn facts, and have nothing whatever to do with feelings. This is his 
story literally :—* I reside in my hut by the side of the road, a mile and half! 
from the town, and live upon the bounty of travellers, and people of the sur- 
rounding villages. About six weeks ago, | was sitting by the side of my shrine 
after saying prayers, with my only son, about ten years of age, when a man 


of cooking, eating, and sleeping on the side of the road, and smoking with stran- 
gers of seemingly the same caste, greatly facilitate their designs upon travel- 
lers. The small parties are unconnected with each other, and two parties never 
‘unite in the same cruise. The member of one party may be sometimes con- 
‘victed and punished, but their conviction is accidental ; for the system which 
‘has enabled us to put down the Thug associations cannot be applied, with any 
fair prospect of success, to the suppression of these pests to society.” 


And we regret that, in every case where the author has to tell us any thing 


of fiscal regulations, or of the administration of justice, or rather of law, the 


jsame difficulties which apply to the Indian Porsoners, apply to all. Evidence 
cannot be brought forward, the natives are deterred by inauy causes from ven- 
jturing to seek redress ; and those who do, have often reason to lament it, to- 
\gether with their noses or ears cut off as the punishment for their rashness. Our 
jextracts in continuation may exhibit examples of this kind (many of whieh will 


came up with his wife, his son, and his daughter, the one a little older, and the} be found in the book, and are eminently deserving of consideration, 


other a little younger, than my boy. They baked and ate their bread near 
my shrine, and gave me flour enough to make two cakes. This | prepared and 


from so experienced a quarter) ; but in the mean time we wiil revert to the 
‘earlier parts for other descriptions of merit. And using the word “ deseri 


baked. My boy washungry, aud ate one cake and a half. I ate only tion,” here is a portion of a very touching one of a suttee, which Col. Slee- 


half a one ; for | was not hungry. | hada few days before purchased a new 
blanket for my boy ; and it was ing in a branch of the tree that shaded the 
shrine, when these people came. My son and I soon became stupified. I saw 
him fall asleep, and I soon followed. 1 awoke again in the evening, and found 


man in vain did every thing in his power to prevent, of course before the aboli- 
tion by government of that superstitious practice : 

“On Saturday the 28th (he writes), in the morning, I rode out ten miles to 
the spot, and found the poor old widow sitting with the dhujja round her head, 


myself in a pool of water. I had sense enough to crawl towards my boy. 1!) /a brass plate before her with undressed rice and flowers, and a cocoa-nut in each 
found him still breathing ; and I sat by him with his head in my lap, where he oa She talked very collectedly, telling me that * she had determined to 


soon died. It was now evening, and | got up and wandered about all night, 


mix her ashes with those of her departed husband, and should patiently wait 


picking up straws—I know not why. | was not yet quite sensible. During! |my permission to do so, assured that God would enable her to sustain life till 
the night the wolves ate my poor boy. I heard this from travellers, and went) that was given, though she dared not eat or drink.’ Looking at the sun, then 
and gathered up his bones, and buried them in the shrine. I did not quite re-||rising before her over along and beautiful reach of the Nerbudda river, she 
cover till the third day, when I found that some washerwomen had put me into} said calmly, ‘ My soul has been for five days with my husband's near that sun 
the pool, and left me there with my head out, in hopesthat this would revive||—nothing but my earthly frame is left ; and this | knew you will in time suf- 


me ; but they had no hope of my son. I was then taken to the police of the 


town ; but the landholders had pine to say nothing about the poisoners, 
lest it — get them and their vil] ommunity into trouble. The man was 
tall and 


\nature, or your usage, wantonly to 


fair, and about thirty-five 


fer to be mixed with the ashes of his in yonder pit, because it is not in your 
the miseries of a poor old woman.’ 
come to you this purpose, to wage yente 
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keep your family from the disgrace of being thought your murderers.’ * I an 'of t'e Hindoos regarding the necessity of marrying them ; and he told me that 
pot afraid of their ever being so thought—they have all, like good children, done ‘among Hindoos, the man who went to the expense of making a tank dared not 
everything in their power to induce me to live among them ; and if I had done drink of its waters till he had married his tank to some banaua-tree, planted of 
so,1 know they would have loved and honoured me; but my duties to them have the bank for the purpose.” 
now ended, [ commit them all to your care, and I go to attend my husband,| ‘The Rajah of Orcha celebrates the marriage of Saligram with the Tool- 
Omed Sing Opaddea, with whose ashes, on the funeral pile, mine have been sce every year at his own expense, and it myst be in his personal presence. 
already three times mixed’ This was the first time in her long life that she Of this we learn: 
had pronounced the name of her husband ; for in India no woman, high orlow, — * Saligrams are rounded pebbles which contain the impression of ammonites, 
ever pronounces the name of her husband—she would consider ut disrespectiul and are washed down into the plains of India by the rivers from the limestone 
towards hin to do so ; wnd it is often amusing to see their embarrassment when! |rocks, in which these shells are imbedded, in the mountains of the Himmalah. 
asked the question by avy European gentleman. They look right and left for The Speetee valley contains an immense deposit of fossil ammonites and bel- 
some one to relieve them from the dilemma of appearing disrespectful either to (emnites in limestone rocks, now elevated above sixteen thousand feet above 
the querist or to their absent husbands—they perceive that he is unacquainted |the level of the sea; and from such beds as these are brought down the frag- 
with their duties on this point, and are afraid he will attribute their silence to} ments, which, when rounded in their course, the poor Hindoo takes for represen- 
disrespect. ‘They know that few European gentlemen are acquainted with |.ations of Vishnoo, tho preserving god of the Hindvo triad. The Saligram is 
them ; and when they go into our courts of justice, or other places where they \the only stone idol among the Hindoos that is essentially sacred, and entitled 
ase liable to be asked the names of their husbands, they commonly take one’ to divine honours without the ceremonies of consecration. It is every where 
of their children, or some other relation, with them, to pronounce the words in |held most sacred. During the war against Nepaul, Captain B., who command- 
their stead. When the old lady named her husband, as she did with a strong ‘ec a reconnoitring party from the division in which I served, one day brought 
emphasis and in a very deliberate manner, every one present was satisfied that||/back to camp some four or five of these Saligrams which he had found at the 
she had reso:ved to die. ‘1 have,’ she continued, * tasted very largely of the! hut of some priest within the enemy's frontier. He called for a large stone 
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bounty of government, having been maintained by it, with all my large family, 
in ease aud cemfort upon our rent-free lands ; and I feel assured that my child-| 
ren will not be suffered to want: but with them { have nothing more to do— 
our intercourse and communion here end. My soul (prau) is with Omed Sing) 
Opeddea ; and my ashes must here mix with his. Again looking tothe sun— 
* | see them together,’ said she, with a tune and countenance that affected mea’ 
good deal ‘under the bridal canopy !'—alluding to the ceremonies of marriage ; 


‘and hammer, and proceeded to examine them. The Hindoos were all in a 
dreadful state of consternation, and expected to see the earth open and swal- 
low up the whole camp; while he sat calmly cracking their gods with his ham- 
mer, as he would have cracked so many walnuts. The Toolsee is a small sa- 
icred shrub (the asymum sanctum) which is a metamorphosis of Seeta, the wife 
of Ram, the seventh incarnation of Vishnoo. ‘This little pebble is every year 
married to this little shrub ; and the high-priest told me that, on the present 


and I am satisfied that she at that moment really believed that she saw her|joccasion, the procession consisted of eight elephants, twelve hundred camels, 
own spirit and that of her husband under the bridal canopy in paradise. * *| four thousand horses, all mounted and elegantly caparisoned. On the leading 
* * * * Satisfied myself that it would be unavailing to attempt to) elephant of this cortége, and the most sumptuously decorated, was carried the 
save her life, I sent allthe principal members of the family, aud consent-) pebble god, who was taken to pay his bridal visit (Barat) to the little shrub god- 
ed that she should be suffered to burn herself if they would enter into)dess. All the ceremonies of a regular marriage are gone through ; and when 
engagements that no member of their family should ever do the same.'completed, the bride and bridegroom are left to repose together in the temple 
‘This they allagreed to; and the papers having been drawn out in due'/of Sudora* ull the next season. ‘Above a hundred thousand people,’ the 
form about mid-day, [ sent down notice to the old lady, who seemed ex-||priest said, ‘were present at the ceremony this year at the Rajah’s invitation, 
tremely pleased and thankful. The ceremonies of bathing were gone through) and feasted upon his bounty.” 

before three, while the wood and other combustible materials fora strong fire, 


were collected, and put into the pit. After bathing, she called for a pawn . 
(betel-leaf) and ate it, tuen rose up, and with one arm on the shoulder a her MILITARY ANECDOTES AND SKETCHES OF 
eldest son, and the otber on that of her nephew, approached the fire. [ bad CHARACTER, 


sentries placed all round, and no other person was allowed to approach within 
five paces. As she rose up, fire was set to the pile and it was instantly in a blaze. 


The distance was about one hundred and tifty yards : she came on with acalm has the c d of a detachment in the vicini good 
and cheerful countenance, stopped once, aud, casting her eyes upward, said.| 


s '\look-out,and use every precaution when passing through woods or defiles, where 
* Why have they kept me five days from thee, my husband !’ On coming to the ‘an enemy may yrs fall upon him ata likely the youth who was the 
sentries, her supporters stopped—sbe walked once round the pit, paused a mo-! victim in the case was not inclined to coincide with the adage, “ fas est ab 
ment, and, while muttering a prayer threw some flowers into the fire. She then!!joste doceri.” 
walked up deliberately and steadily to the brink, stepped into the centre of the)| During the war in Spain, in 1674, Marshal Schomberg, who commanded the 
flame,sat down, and, teauing back in the midst, as if reposing upon a couch, was/French army, wished to cover Roussillon. He ordered a strong detachment to 
consumed without uttering a shriek, or betraying one sign ofagony ! A few in- \march to secure the convoys that were coming from Perpignan to St. Jean de 
struments of music had been provided ; and they played as usual as she ap- | Payes, three leagues from that place. This detachment was posted on a height 
the Gre—not, as supposed, in drown screams, | near the high road, from whence the commanding officer sent a Lieutenant and 
ut to prevent the last wor te the victit trom being heard, as these «re sup- |thirty men to take possession of a chapel that was on a hill still higher, about 
ed to be wy weg = aA geen sources of pain or strife to the living. | :hree bendred paces from the post. From this eminence the Lieutenant could 
t was not expected t +" ° na yie . - but few people had assembled tv! easily discover the Spanish encampment on the plain of Boulon, over which 
lunmediately y y ruions an Boulon there was along hollow way to these two posts, through which the 
persuaded that it was the desire of again being united to her husband in the next! enemy might march under cover ; and, as surprises might be expected, as fur- 
world, and the entire confidence that she would be so ifshe now burned herself, |ther security, another cotta Red House 
that aloue sustained her F’rom the morning of the day he died (Tuesday) tll (They had orders, 0a any alarin, to light fires if the ~~ any discoveries and 
Weduesday evening, she ate pawns, or betel-leaves, but nothing else ; and from the three posts were matually to assist each pores AS fhe officer, with 
Wednesd2+ evening she ceased eating them. She drank no water from Tues- | forty Dragoons, entered this hollow way under cover of ou night ; eins well 
day. She went to the fire with the same cloth about her that she wore in the |wequainted with th country and the position of the guard, he - aed his lias 
bed of the river +4 but it was made wet from a persuasion that even the shadow) jn ambush between the three posts with the design er aie es the es 
of any impure thing failing upon ber, when gomg to the pie, contaminates the | party who went every morning to relieve the guard at the = The Lieut 
woman, unless counteracted by the sheet moistened in the holy stream.” ‘entered the hollow way without suspicion, a the Spaniards fell on them se 
The marriages of inanimate things are almost more remarkable than these|/suddenly and fiercely, chat all his men were killed or wounded before he could 
human and (on earth) indissoluble unions. Trees, tanks, stones, and shrubs, recollect himself. He got, for his own share, a couple of sabre cuts from the 
are married to each other with immense ceremonies and at prodigious cost. || Spanish officer, who, as a sort of plaster to his wounds, said, ‘* Go, Sir, and 
“« Among the Hindoos, neither the man who plants a grove, nor his wife, can !@ara another time todo your duty better, and to reconnoitre a place through 
taste of the fruit till he has married one of the mango-trees to some other tree which you are to pass with your guard.” 
(commonly tne tamarind-tree) that grows near it in the same grove. ‘The pro- | Phe following example 1s indirect contrast with the preceding, and will show 
prietor of one of these groves that stands between the cantonment and the that, by courage and good conduct, an intended surprise was baffled and turned 
town, old Berjore Sing, bad spent so much in planting and watering the grove !nto defeat ; it occurred in Canada, during the war which added that vast and 
and building walls and wells of pucka masonry, that he could uot afford to de-| Almost bourdless colony to the British crown. Capt. Hazen, commanding a 
fray the expenses of the marriage-ceremonies till one of the trees, which was Company of Colonial Rangers,was posted in a house to the north-west,and at 
o'der than the rest when planted, began to bear fruit in 1833; and poog o'd some distance from the village of Lorette, ond having ascertained that the ene- 
Berjore Sing and his wife were in great distress, that they dared not taste of (™Y had some parties abroad, he employed a spy to gain correct information 
the fruit, whose flavour was much praised by their children. They began to! with respect to their movements ; this person returned, giving information that 
think that they had neglected a serious duty, and might, in consequence. be! he had seen a large party of the enemy formed into two bodies, anJ filing off 
taken off before another season could come round. ‘They therefore sold ali by different roads ; that he had narrowly watched their motions, and was of 
their silver and gold ornaments, and borrowed all they could; and before the! Opinion that their intention was to surround and cut off his post, and that they 
next season the grove was married with all due pomp and ceremony, to the Were bot then at any great distance. On this information, the Captain left a 
reat delight of the old pair, who tasted of the fruit in June 1834. The larger Serjeant and fourteen men in the house, and, with the remainder, marched te 
the number of Brahmans that are fed on the occasion of the marriage, the Join 4 friend, who, with twenty men, was stationed in Lorette Church ; on his 
greater the glory of the proprietor of the grove ; and when | asked old Berjore Way, he discovered the enemy advancing, and his first impulse was to return to- 
Sing, during my visit to his grove, how many he had feasted, he said, with athe Serjeant’s party left behind, and he explained his intention to the men un- 
heavy sigh, that he had been able to feast only one hundred and fifty. He |der bis command; but they remonsirated on this course, saying, * Lead us on, 
shewed me the mango-tree which had acted the part of the bridegroom on the Sir, and you may depend on us; the regulars have performed wonders this 
oceasion ; but the bride had disappeared from his side. ‘And where is the winter, we will fight and chase the enemy as they have done, or die.” Accor- 
bride, the tamarind!’ ‘The only tamarind I had in the grove died,’ said the ‘ingly, they advanced with spirit agains: the enemy, who were endeavouring 
old man, ‘ before we could bring about the wedding ; an I was obliged to get) ‘0 steal upon them, gave them a close discharge of a brace of balls, beside 
a jasinine for a wife fur my mango. | planted it herc, so that we might, as re. |buck-shot, from each piece, and sent them flying. This accomplished, Capt. 
gnired, cover both bride and bridegroom under our canopy during the ceremo- |Hazen, who had heard a few straggling shots in his rear, faced his men about, 
who had reloaded: he then attacked another party of fifty thas encountered, 


nies ; but after the marriage was over, the gardener neglected her, aud she) had y of 
pined away and died.’ ‘And what made you prefer the jasmine to all other! (and in like manner routed them, and pursued the fugitives, whu were observed 


trees after the tamarind!’ ‘Because it is the most celebrated of all trees, save retreating in the direction of the house, to gain possession, and withour suspi- 
the-rose.’ * And why not have chosen the rose fora wife’’ ‘ Because no one COD that there was any one in it. Knowing they would meet a-warm reception 


ever heard of a marriage between the rose and the mango; while they take! there, the Captain followed them leisurely ; the Serjeant, who was expecting — 
\\the visit, reserved his fire till the enemy was within fifteen or sixteen yards, 


BY LIEUTENANT-COLONEL WILKIE. 
The following anecdote may serve as a caution to every young officer who 


place every day between the mango and the chumbaelec’ (jasmine.) Afier re-|| 
turning from the groves, | had a visit after breakfast from a learned Mahome-, 
ardian to the young Rajah of Oocheyrah, who resides part of his 

re, J mentioned my visit to the groves, and the curious notion 


and then let fly at them so unexpectedly,that they turned tail with the greatest 
|precipitation, The Captain then advanced briskly, and the Serjeant’seeing his 


dan, now 
* Rightly spelt Ludora in other places.—Ed, L, G. 
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friends return, sallied out in pursuit of the runaways, and the two parties unit-||snug in their tent. The two champions of monarchical honour repea'ed their 
ed in the chase, that continued for two miles, during which several prisoners) challenge, and were only answered by a thousand cries of derision aad iusult ; 
fell into their hands. ; lthey quitted the ground, their hearts full of rage, and they swore that they 
The recent dispute about the Tahiti affair recalls forcibly to my recollection! would have their revenge before the next sun arose. ‘The two friends retired 
a circumstance that occurred many years since of a somewhat similar nature, toa short distance. where, concealed by some furze bushes, they waited until 
and has set me to guess, if the King of Portugal knew of it, what satisfaction| ‘the enemy's camp was buried in sleep, and then set out, after the manner of 
or apology he would have required for an affront offered by us to oue of his func-|/Nisus and Euryalus. At midnight, they reached the entrenchment, slipped 
tionaries holding a much higher place in the diplomatic scale than that of Con.) down into the ditch, and scrambled up the other side; they passed the sleep- 
sul. Although bearing a certain similarity to that of Tahiti, there was this/|ing sentries, and gained the centre of the camp; here the flag of the Colonel- 
difference,—the dispute in the Pacific partook of the serious, the one in the At-) Commandant floated majestically in the middle of the tents, surmounted by the 
lantic was altogether of the urderof the ridiculous. At the commencement) standard of the federation. ‘The militiaman placed as guardian of the Colonel 
of the war that succeeded the truce of Amiens, and after the alarm of invasion| and his colours, had long before exchanged his shako for a police cap, and wait- 
had passed away, the French otherwise being engaged in Germany, it was) ing for daylight, he had stretched himself pleasantly on the grass alongside his 
thought by the authorities at home, that the best way to annoy the enemy) firelock, and was fast asleep. The two friends lost no time m climbing on the 
would be to send out expeditions to foreign settlements, consisting of the parti-||little platform and tearing down the colours, and got safe off with this trophy 
cular number of five thousand men; one of these, and of that patent number,'|of revenge. When they had got clear of the entrenchments, they gave a 
was put under the command of Major-General Robert Craufurd, who was so//dreadful cry of alarm, shouting out—* to arms! to arms!” The drums beat 
much distinguished afterwards in command of the light division in Portugal,||the assembly, some shots were fired without result, and the Férociers were ob- 
and who fellat Ciudad Rodrigo. The destination of this expedition was gene- lhged to look at their enemies making their retreat quietly with an air of dis- 
tally supposed to haye been directed against some of the Spanish settlements ldain. At daylight, the garrison of St. Julien had al! gathered round the two 
in the Pacific ; but on its way there, the destination was altered, and it was fin-| soldiers, who exhibited to their comrades the flag, as evidence of their prowess. 
ally absorbed in the mass of stupidity and blunders that secured the disasters|| {he garrison, however, comprehended the consequences that might be drawn 
under Whitelocke at Buenos Ayres. ‘This little armament touched at Porto! from this /ark ; the two conquerors were made prisoners pro tempore, and the 
Praya, on the island of St. Jago, to procure water and refreshments. ‘The! |4ffair was reported to Turin. Orders were immediately sent by the Court of 
group of the Cape de Verd islands are of very little value to Portugal, but are! Sardinia, that the Commandant and the Captain of the fort of St. Julien should 
retained as a place of banishment for political offenders ; they are supporied limmediately go before tke senate of Geneva, and make official restitution of 
chiefly by dues from ships that call there for water and refreshments. Jt may |the flag. The federal council took on this occasion a curious and ingenious 
be easily imagined that the mother country does not goto much expense in their) course. They declared they did not in the least understand the steps taken 
support ; the functionaries, including the Gavernur, ave in general Mulattoes,| by the Sardinian Court, that the fragments of stuff presented to them was not 
and the troops are all blacks, less than half clad, and worse armed. The Go- ithe standard of the republic, that the republic could not accept apologies where 
vernor at that time was a thin shrimp of a man, of the colour of a duck’s foot ;| they had received no affront, nor excuses for an act which had never ctken place. 
it would have paid a baboon a bad compliment to compare it with him; dressed|'On the return of the ambassadors, Nisus and Euryalus were released, seeing 
out in tinsel finery, and surrounded by half-naked black guards, it was a sight that the party'supposed to be injured had declared them innocent. It is asserted, 
seldom equalled, eonsequently it was the subject of all conversation. On board) however, that the federal senate has since dismissed the Captain, and put his 
the Hercules transport, was a squadron of the 6th Dragoon Guards, and the! company in arrest, that had the charge of the camp of Onates that night, when 
officers, in chatting over their wine, brought up this cunstant topic. One of] |the federal flag was not carried off. With regard to the unhappy militiaman to 
them, who had been confined on board the ship on duty, expresyed great disap-| whom the special guardianship of the flag was entrusted, he was to appear be- 
pointment in not having seen this curiosity, particularly as it was said the ships) |fore a court-martial. 
were to go toseathe next day. ‘Oh, my good fellow,” said the Hon. Captain|| At the commencement of the last war, when the French camp at Boulogne, 
K——, * we will bring the little gentleman off ina sack for you to look at.” paemer by what was called the Army of England, broke up, and marched to 
In this wise project he was seconded by another Captain, also the son of a no-/|gain fresh triumphs in Austria, the immediate alarm of invasion in this country 
bleman, and having accepted the assistance of a third officer as volunteer, the |subsided ; but it was still thought that an attempt of that kind would be made 
boat was ordered, and they pulled for the shore. As soon as landed, they pro | in Ireland, and reinforcements were seut to that part of the empire, to meet 
ceeded to the government-house, and having said that they were British officers any danger of that nature. The Commander of the Forces at that time con- 
wisbing for an interview with the Governor, they were directly admitted. ‘They|/centrated the troops, holding them in hand to move on any point where danger 
no sooner were in the presence of the great man, then they made him acquaint-| might appear, and for that purpose a large camp was formed on the Curragh of 
ed with the object they had in view, and invited him to walk into the sack, the|/Kildare. Its formation was in itself a strategical lesson, and produced a pic- 
mouth of which they held ready for his reception, When he recovered from lturesque effect ; the heads of the different columos moving from their several 
his astonishment, the Governor remoustrated, but it was of no avail, they ‘cantomments, all appeared on the Curragh, from different and distant points ; 
were proceeding to bundle bim into the wallet, when he sprung to the other|/4t the same time the troops marched to their different positions, at a given 
end of the room, seized a pistol, and fired at the trio, fortunately without ef-| signal all the teuts sprung from the ground at the same moment, and the camp 
fect ; the report brought in the guard, and the gay youths thought it time to) was formed. 
make good their retreat ; they fought their way through the guards, whose|! Lord Cathcart was a thorough tactician, and understood perfectly all the de- 
muskets without locks, and many without bayonets, were only an incumbrance ;//tatls and minutia of drill. In a short time le brought it home to the conviction 
they succeeded in making their way to the shore, and regaining the boat. The!/of several vid hands, who flattered themselves that they were well-practised 
next day, a formal complaint was made to the General ; a court of inquiry was \officers, that they knew nothing at all about the matter. Several of the seniors 
assembled, and the termination was a recommendation to the authors of this|/had been ra:sed to their station by that mighty aud indiscriminate engine Gene- 
frolic to take a paasage for England when the fleet arrived at the Cape, and iral Brevet ; and if the truth was known, would gladly have been excused from 
either to sell out or retire on half-pay without delay. I once heard an officer taking the air on any race-course in arms. Among these was the late 
of Dragoons, who had been employed im patting down a disturbance at|| Major-General Grose, avery good man, but a very slow coich ; his want of 
Manchester, asked how many weavers he had bagged! ‘This was cer- pomprencnsinn, or confusion of ideas, often raised the bile of the Commander 
tainly rare sport ; but bagging a Governor may be pronounced to be unigue. |/of the Forces. On one particular occasion he was so far out of his latitude, 
Another event that might have troubled the peace of nations, and brought! that Lord C. could not restram his rising anger; he called oat * Go way, 
into collision the two mighty powers of Sardinia and the Republic of|/General Grose—go home, General Grose!” The honest man, taking this 
Geneva, took place in the course of last September, and 1s worthy of record|/maudate in its literal sense, and perhaps not displeased at its navure, turned 
as a pendant to the precedingexample In this case, it was neither putting|/bis horse’s head, and was trotting off, when he was suddenly recalled with 
a Consul into durance vile, or bagging a Guvernnor, but an insult to a national] |** Where are you going, General Girose '—come back here.”” As this command 
Get was directly obeyed, and the victun returned, with perfect repose on his coun- 
it is well known that the militia and National Guards of Sutherland meet||tenance, and no symptom of annoyance, his Lordsip’s anger was quite dis- 
once a-year in intrenched camps to perform military exercises ; this year, the} armed ; he smiled, and said, ** Come here, General Grose.” He thea leisure- 
citizens of Geneva chose the valley of Plan-des-Onatas, between Geneva and! ly pointed out what he wished to have done, and showed the means by which it 
St. Julien’s, as their place of rendezvous, and there they pitched their tents ; a// Ws to be effected. Whether bis pupil profited by the lesson, remains a mys- 
deep ditch was dug round the encampment, the entrance protected by cherauz| tery to this day. On another occasion, the troops were all under arms, when 
de frise, and outworks constructed, to stop an enemy, prevent surprise, and give! lord Cathcart and huis Staff appeared on the ground ; amongst chem was Gene- 
those within the camp time to rise and take their arms ; a great number of can |/fal Grose, at the head of his brigade ; like patience on the back of a horse he 
teen-keepers were established in the vicinity of the entrenchments ; in short,|/4waited his uncertsin fate, when Lord Cathcart, breaking away from his Staff, 
everything was arranged that could tend to the security, the instruction, and the \galloped to the astonished Brigadier, and said, ** Bless iny sou!, General Grose, 
comfort of the Férociers ; this is the name the National Guards of Geneva)/why do you sit idle there! Why don't you gallop about and do nothing, like 
give themselves when assembled in those warlike meetings, although very lit-|/Su Charles Asgill !”’ 
tle ferocity attends them. It was very hot weather, and the citizen-soldiers, When the camp broke up io the autumn, the infantry were cantoned within 
dreadfully exhausted by two long hours’ exercise in the sun, crowded the can-|/4 small space between the Latley and the Shannon, and as nearly as possible in 
teens in great numbers. ‘Twostrangers made their appearance among them ;||‘he centre of Ireland. Temporary barracks were hired, and all the small towns 
they were two Sardinian soldiers,going to join their regiment in garrison at St|| within that circle were crowded with troops : so that within a few hours ten 
Julian; they also sat down at table, cailed for wine, and seeing four of the||thousand men might have been assembled ; the cavalry being generally dis- 
Genevese militia apparently looking for 4 place, they invited them to their ta-|/tributed in their usual quarters ; among these the 6th Dragoon Guards (Carbi- 
ble, and to partake of their wine ; the latter thought it would be uncourteous||neers) were in Dublin. The Lieut.-Coijonel having gone on leave of absence, 
to refuse, and accepted the invitation, thus exhibiting the rich and proud citi-|the command was with the late Major Kingtou. Among the efficers was a 
zens of the Republic of Geneva the guests of two poor devils of soldiers, the} Lieutenant, whose name I cannot recollect, but to whom it was supposed the 
subjects of an absolute monarchy. ‘Talking and drinking went on for some||Major was not very partial, from a sort of mdependence of manner and free- 
time, and at Jast the conversation fell upon politics, when the Genevese, like}/dom of remark with which he was blessed. ‘T's officer being generally cor- 
good patriots, began to treat the two strangers with a magnificent eulogium on] |rect in the performance of his duties, left little opening for censure ; but the 
liberty ; they spoke of the advantage of such a model of a government as that||Major had more than once spoken to him about buttoning his jacket close to 
of Geneva, harangued on the bravery, the loyalty, the disinterestedness, in||lis neck, which hints, unfortuntely, he had neglected to take. It happened 
short, all the virtues that belong to republicans. This was all very well as||that an inspection was ordered by some General Officer ; the officer alluded to 
long as the speechifiers confined themselves to generalities ; but when winel||was very well mounted, and the Major took a great fancy to borrow his charger 
enthusiasin had got the better of their discretion, they descended to parti-}|at the forthcoming inspection. As te considered that this was a sort of condes- 
culars, and geactaienet that, beyond the limits of the republic, there was uoth |/cension on his part, and a kind of conciliatory measure, the first time he met 
ye but cowardice, abjection, and dishonesty. ‘‘ You lie, like rascals,” exclaim-||that officer, then in company with a group ef others, he said, in that tone and 
| the two servants of King Charles Albert, “ and we will prove it to you||manner which does not expect refusal, * I wish, ——, you would lend me your 
with either sabre or bayonet, as you please !"" At these words, the Ferocters charger for the inspection, and take mine.” * What, ride your horse !” was the 
looked at each other, got up suddenly, and set off for the camp, of course to|/teply. “ Do you think | would be seen on such a rip?’ At this unexpected 
look for their arms, at least, so thought the two Sardinians, for they followed||answer the Major flared up with indignation. Without a moment's hesitation 
them in expectation of seeing their immediate return ; but whether the bonds||be marched off to head-quarters, said he bad a — to make against Mr. 
of discipline restrained them, or from whatever other cause, they remained||——, who had frequently disobeyed his orders, and that moment had treated 
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him with contempt bordering on insolence. ‘Do you wish a court-martial ?” 
* Certainly.” Before the Cummpeaniant bad recovered his equanimity, a court- 
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Widow Benson was entirely dependent for her support on her youngest son 
—the others having consulted their own fancy in jeaving the maternal roof. 
martial was in orders, and most probably he thought it too late to back out. Ralph, however, neither felt nor complained of the burden which had fallen to 
The proceedings on this occasion were long remembered in Dublin, and were) his lot, and rather rejoiced that he had the power of supporting his remaini 
a source of great amusement to the garrison at the time. The prisoner had a) parent. To an equally generous mind this self-sacrifice would have awaken 

knowledge of the ridiculous, and contrived to throw the whole affair into emotions of gratitude, and desires to promote the happiness of so dutiful a son ; 
urlesque in his cross-examivation of evidence and defence ; so that the court jbut such was not Mrs. Benson's. She, on the contrary, looked with a jealous 
and spectators were kept in a constant grin, that broke out in a laugh occasion-| eye upon any young woman who, she thought, might stand in the way of her 
ally. He asked the witnesses what they understood by a rip ?—was it anjjmterest. She had once extorted a promise from her son not to marry, unless 
English word !—{rom what source was it derived '—how it was spelt !—if it) he had the certainty of a home for her beneath his roof ; but not contented with 
was any disrespect to a gentleman to abuse or undervalue his horse? If so,|/this, she had determined, if possible, to prevent his marrying at all ; hence her 
that every one who bought a horse of another, brought himself into the dilem- lsnappishness on an allusion to the daughter and sole attendant of old Giles 


- 


ay ma in which he (the prisoner) stood, as they did nothing else but find fault and) Gibbons. 

is discover blemishes. One of the evidence was the Hon Mr. De Ginkell of the} The young husbandman was correct in his surmises respecting the position 
ce regiment ; this gentleman was educated, if not born. in Holland, and spoke) of that beloved one, whose sad duties he would willingiy have shared, and 
poy English perfectly, both as to idiom and pronunciation. Being asked if he was jwhose griefs he would have felt it happiness to lighten and console; but she 
ee present at the conversation, he answered, “ Yes.’* Question from the court) was wholly unconscious of the tender interest she had awakened, and believed 


jthat her father’s expiring breath would leave her unloved in a world which, 


—*: What passed subsequent to the prisoner calling the Major's horse a mp!") thi 
jwithout the charm which affection bestows, would be to ber a barren wilder- 


called de Major's horse one rip, den de Major's 


Answer—"* Why when Mr. 
face got as red as one turkey-cock.’’ This was the climax of absurdity ; the 
prosecutor could not stand it, but laughed as loud as any one else. The doors 
of the court were closed amidst smiles and laughter. The finding, was that 
the prisoner was guilty of disobedience of orders (regarding buttoning his jacket). 
and acquitted of the disrespect ; he was sentenced, | think, to be admonished 
And so ended this affair, adding one to the long list of courts-martial assembled 
for frivolous objects. It ought, however, to stand apart, as far as being the fun- 
niest court-martial in military records. 

The prosecutor in this case meety om J commanded the detachment of the 
Carbineers embarked with General Craufurd’s expedition, to which I have just 
alluded. When they arrived in the River Plate, the movement on Buenos; 
Ayres took place. Out of dislike to an officer belonging to one of the regi- 
ments that had been longest out in that country, Whitelocke left him behind at 
Monte Video, with two companies of his regiment ; and in their place he touk 
a squadron of the Carbineers, dismounted, with cross-belts and muskets over 


ness. ‘The morning’s dawn found Jessy Gibbons an orphan—an orphan in the 
most complete sense of the word ; for though there were few who did not dee p- 
'y sympathise in her now friendless condition ; yet she could not but experi- 
jence the loss of one in whom the love of years has been concentrated. 

| The ebstinate and selfish prejudices of Mrs. Benson became now more than 
ever a source of unhappiness to Ralph, who longed ai this juncture to offer his 
‘home, as well as his heart, to the desolate girl. He loved her dearer now she 
iwas in affliction; but his weekly earnings were not sufficient to warrant his 
taking such a step, knowing, as he did, that his mother would not be willing to 
ts any comfort she had hitherto enjoyed, that she might promote their 
\wellare. 

| A residence under the lonely roof of her late father was now felt by Jessy to 
‘be impossible. ‘There was sorrow in the thought of breaking up and leaving a 
jhousehold in which she had been reared ; but duty was paramount to sentiment. 
\lt was necessary she should quit the spot to seck a means of subsistence. Na- 


their shoulders. After linding at Ensenada de Barragon, there was a swamp 
of some extent to cross before reaching the ridge of hills ; in the midst of the 
black mud, stirred up by the soldiers wading through this dismal swamp, the 
Carbineers made a very picturesque appearance in white leather breeches and 
jack-boots. At the attack of Buenos Ayres Major Kington received a very 
slight wound in the leg, which, however, produced /e/anus, and he died. He 
had previously heard about the general attendance of lock-jaw on wounds of the 
leg, and the apprehension he felt on that score might probably have added to the 
rapid progress of the disease. 

here is no man in the British Army whose name is more familiar than that 
of Sir Denis Pack ; nor was there any officer of his day more distinguished for 
zeal and the most intrepid courage. He had, however, a very restless humour 
or temper that interfered a good deal with all the minor details of duty, and 
from that cause had not that popularity amongst his own officers which his 
higher military qualities undoubtedly deserved. When he escaped from his 
confinement in the Pampas of Buenos Ayres, and got down to Monte Videe, 
he got the command of a battalion formed of the light companies of the differ- 
ent regiments, and was seut to Colonia. His fidgetty disposition took fresh ac- 
tivity, probably from being long in abeyance. One morning there appeared, 
written in chalk, on the door of a barn the following distich :— 


* The devil break the gaoler’s back 
‘That sent him to us, Dennis Pack” 


When Sir Dennis, some years afterwards, became Lieut.-Governor of Ply 
mouth, it was incumbent on him to keep a table (for which, by the way, he got 
no sllowance, although it is givento Portsmouth). Being still a bachelor, he 
had occasionally to interfere with the movements of the kitchen, the pantry, 
and the cellar. ‘To superintend the latter department he had a soldier for ser- 
vant, who did duty as butler. This man having never been drilled in the mys- 
tery of letting champagne corks loose, made a bungling and tedious business) 
of it; he het been spoken to frequently by his master about his tardy mode of 
conducting his operations, and at last he hit upon an expedient that would set- 
tle the question, and the wine into the bargain. He decanted all the champagne 
that was allotted for an entertainment into a great jug before dinner, and let it 
fret and fume as it liked ; giving the guests the novel enjoyment of drinking 


jturally ot a strong mind, her plans were matored without the aid of neighbours ; 
sand one fine morning beheld her departing from the village, on her way to a 
jdistant town, there to learn an art on which she might rear a structure of per- 
sonal independence. ‘To her surprise, while leaving the grave of her father, to 
which she had paid a parting visit, she found that she was fdllowed by Ralph 
|Benson. Jessy Gibbons had hitherto never thought of Ralph with any warmer 
‘sentiment than that which the other young men of the village awakened ; but 
‘now, when she beheld his expressive countenance, beaming as it was with af- 
fection, solicitude, and sympathy, she could not but understand the motive 
which had induced him to shun a public farewell, and thus follow ber steps in 
secret. She experienced nothing of the exultation of the coquette in this dis- 
jcovery, but it cannot be denied that the lonely heart of the orphan felt a glow 
‘of pleasure in the idea of being thus fondly beloved. She had before respect- 
‘ed the character of the young man, and row there was a rush of remembrances 
jwhich tended to increase that sentiment, and to give it a softer aspect. Ralph 
'was not slow in observing that the orphan waiden did not look on him with dis- 
pleasure, and he now ventured to reach her side. What were the mutual con- 
ifessions that ensued, may be so readily conjectured, that it is needless to de- 
\scribe them minutely. We may only mention that, as the stage drove up 
which was to convey Jessy to her destination, she placed in the hands of her 
lover one of the flowers which she had gathered from her father’s grave, and 
the action simple as it was, conveyed to him a sweet and soothing sentiment, 
‘upon which he might dwell with hope till they should again meet. It seemed 
to say that the affection that had been buried in that grave might yet live, and 
'be transferred to him. 

Jessy commenced her new undertaking with additional pleasure from the 
fact of feeling herself beloved. A seuse of loneliness bad made the prospect 
jcheerless ; but the assurance of the deep interest she had awakened in oue 
jwaim heait, created a future of hope she had before never felt. Esteem and 
jgratitude were easily softeved into affection ; and with women, it is not neces- 
sary that the object of her regard should be near, nor even that she should hold 
‘communion with him; her fond recollections and warm imagination willsuffice 
ito keep alive the flame which has once been kindled in her breast. . 
We will pass over the two years which Jessy studiously devoted to the ac- 


quirement of her business; for she was not the less solicitous to make herself 
\mistress of it because she had the prospect of a home. The limited means of 
‘her betrothed husband was of itself a sufficient inducement for her to desire 
assisting him as far as lay in her power ; but the knowledge that his mother 
would be dependent upon him, increased her anxiety to do so. Her generous 
‘nature acquiesced with cheerfulness in the anticipation of the sacrifices which 
it would be necessary to make in order to afford the widow those comforts 
which age more especially requires; nay, she loved Ralph dearer for the soli- 


champagne deprived of its noise and nonsense. 


THE VILLAGE HEROINE. 
A TALE, 
‘So old Giles Gibbons is dying, I hear,’ exclaimed the Widow Benson, ad- 
dressing her son, who had just entered the cottage, and sunk wearied with the 


gk 


fatigues of the day upon the settle which stood beside the fire. 

‘Dying '’ repeated the young man, starting and looking at his mother with an 
expression which seemed to beseech her to unsay her words. 

* Yes, dying,’ she rejoined. * And is it so very surprising that an old man 
who has been bedridden these five years should die at last !’ she querulously 
asked. 

*No, mother, there is nothing surprising,’ the youth returned ; ‘ but I am 
much grieved to hear it.’ 

* And I don’t know why you should be grieved,’ she further remarked, whilst 
a bitter smnile sat upon her thin lips. ‘ The old are better in their graves, out 
of the way of the young.’ ; 

‘Mother, it is unkind of you to talk thus,’ interposed the youth, whilst his 
cheek grew flushed ; * you know there are sons and daughters whose highest 
happiness is to promote the comfort of their aged parents.’ 

* Well, well, Ralph, J did not mean to accuse you of wishing me out of the 
way,’ she returned in a softened tone; * but I don’t think there will be any to 
lament poor Giles Gibbons.’ 

‘ Don't say so, mother,’ cried Ralph ; ‘ { am sure there is one who will deep- 
ly lament him.’ 

* You can’t mean his daughter Jessy?’ observed the widow. ‘ She will be 
released from a task which few young women like ; and I don’t doubt she will 
think it a happy release.’ . 

* You do Jessy injustice, mother,’ 


leaded the youth; ‘ her task of nursing 
her poor old father for so many years f 


as been cheerfully performed, and, 1 am 


sure, to lose him will be the greatest trouble she could endure.’ 

* You seem to be in her confidence ?’ said the widow, who, we may remark, 
did not readily agree with any other person’s opinions. To the unjustifiable 
taunt her son calmly replied by saying that he only echoed the. 


inions of every 


one who knew Jessy Gibbons ; and so the conversation dropped. 


icitude he ever expressed for the welfare of his parent, though he failed not to 
make her acquainted with the promise he had given never to marry until he 
icould feel a certainty of still atlording her a home beneath his roof. Happily 
for the orphan girl, she was wholly unconscious of the adverse interests of her 
‘future mother in-law ; and in her day-dreams of future happiness as the wife of 
the young husbandman, she formed many little plans for her comfort, and in 
imagination transferred to her the love which her warm heart had entertained 
for her own departed parents. Little did she deem how great was the diflicul- 
‘ty her betrothed found in gaining his mother's consent to the union, and that, 

‘had he not pleaded more urgently than be had ever done on any other subject, 
ishe would have remained inexorable. Ralph certainly had reason and even 
‘prudence on his side, when he declared that he saw no just grounds for post- 

poning his marriage, since Jessy was now fully competent to undertake the im- 
portant office of village modis¢e, and her industry, taste, and perseverance 
could not, he thoughi, fail of meeting with success. But Mrs. Benson was un- 
willing to admit the validity of his arguments. Independent of the selfish 
fears she entertai:ed lest the union should war against her interest, she felt 
‘some reluctance in yielding up the position of mistress, which she had for so 

many years enjoyed; and her judgment was too much warped by prejudice, 

for her to perceive how unlikely it was that one so geatle, and who had from, 
her earliest youth been accustomed to the exercise of forbearance, should as- 

sume an unwarrantable authority, or even be desirous of disputing those points 

\where justice might be on her side. 

Jessy did all that daughter could do to smooth the asperities of her mother- 
in-law’s disposition ; and, uf course, was unsuccessful. Yet, notwithstandin 
the tyranny to which she was exposed, the young wife never repined ; no W 
of complaint ever fell from her lips ; nor would she suffer her husband to know 
how much she underwent, lest it should mar his peace. It is impossible to 
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le ¢ conferring pleasure, so in or is the baneful influence; and 
je eircle is changed to distord, and the! 


gependent of the trials of patience Jessy suffered from the widow's querulous| 
isposition, the first }bwelve months of Ker married life passe! prostierously and) 
happily. She found ample and profitable employment for all the leisure she) 
could spare from the fulfilment of her domestic duties in the pursuits of her| 
business. Indeed so highly were her abilities esteemed, that every damsel in| 


i her own gonscience alone excepted) the most complete she could enjoy. [n-| 


onelly sert fer het assist lier maid when she had dresves to alter; but at) 


szen nor averted. 
Whilst engaged one morning in his usual farming occupations, Ralph met 
with an accident by the falling of a heavy piece of wood upon his right arm | 
He thought it trifling at first, and endeavoured to pursue his employment ; but, 
e pain and swelling greatly increasing, he wae obliged to desist, and return: 
home. . Wis wife's ecarefu! nurdiig, and his mother's experience in the treat | 
ent of wounds and bruises, he thought would soon effect a cure; but he 
ound it to be otherwise. ‘The limb was injured so seriously, that medical as-| 
sistance was necessary. The sincerity and depth of Jessy’s affection was now. 
put to the test. His helpless conditiun required her constapt attention, his 
her soothing tenderness, and his spirits her undeter'taticus but animating piety. 
Ralph wag a weail-pripeipitc ind amiable young man, bat he possessed little! 
Streheth of mind. Accustomed from his infancy to enjoy a robust constitution 
and vigorous health, he had never thought that sickness and debility might be! 
his lot, and when it came, he sunk into a state of depression from which it was. 
difficult to arouse him. Happily for the young couple they had made a reserve, 
in their season of prosperity, for what they termed ‘ a ramy day,’ and a small) 
sum had been providently saved from the sale of her father's effects. Jessy.| 
however, resolved at once to rely on no such small resources. Her corporal! 
and mental powers were called into full exercise; and,she became the sole) 
stay of her stricken husband and bie aged thother. With ber accustomed] 
eeviehnebs, Mrs. Beiisun saw no virtue in her daughter in-law's conduct ; she 
as betself continually bemoaning the evil which had befallen her son, and she 
thought it a proof of want of feeling that Jessy could be cheerful and gay | 
She could not understand the motives which actuated that noole-minded girl, 
and she continually put false constructions on her actions, from the fact of 
her own selfish nature not being able to comprehend generosity in its self-de-| 
nying character. 
But the skill of the surgeon, and the tenderness and care of the young wife,| 
failed in restorizg the use of poor Ralph’s injured limb ; and after some weeks. 
had elapsed, it was suggested by one of his nejghbonrs that it would be well! 
to ebtain the advice #f some of the faculty in london, where ii could be had! 
aig by becemitig an inmate of one of the hospitals. His mother was) 
ehement in her opposition to this plan. She could not beur, she said, that her 
darling son should be taken a hundred miles away, and left to the care of stran- 
gers, perhaps to die of neglect ; but Jessy saw the matter in a dificrent light. | 
She felt confident, that under his present treatment, her husband would never) 
regain the use of his limb: indeed the surgeon had talked of amputation as) 
the only means of saving his life, and she had heard that the skill of the first of 
the profession could be obtained for the poor through the medium of tnose ex-| 
cellent institutions. Ralph's first idea wae, that he mast go alone ; but Jessy, 


most densel# 


‘nad only to perseveie in lex applications to the houses of business where fe- 
‘male labour was required, and that success must at [éngth ¢rown her efforts ; 


enjoyed. It is true her money was alinost expended, and want seemé 


| The change from a healthy and airy situation to a confined chamber in the 
sopulated part of the metropolis, greatly affected the health of 
jthe widow. at was less a dufferet froin it, because she was less at home ; 
but she began to entertain serious apprehensions iest [ér tttother-in-law’s death 
should be the resu!t ; and. knowing how dear she was to lier son, nol vithstend 
ing her faults, the wife was abliged to. speak with great cqution to him when shy 
gave her report éoncerning his mather's situation. ‘The failure of Jessy’? 
plans with respect to procuring empios uiintt fu thé manner she expected, in- 
duced her to request her landlady’s permission to put a bill in hef {fotit winde 
jintimating that needle-work was performed by a person residing in the honee ; 
‘and the request was most opportunely made, for the woman informed her that 
she had that morning been asked if she knew of any person who would assist 
in making up mourmng for a lady in whose family a death had just taken place. 
The offer was an inviting one to poor Jessy, who had exchanged her last piece 
of silver coin; but she felt it necessary to consult with her mother-in-law ere 
she aceapted of it, as it would constrain her to ledve home for the whole of the 
day. irs. Benson was at tirst angry at what che celled her daughter's 
to neglect her; but when her selfishness led her to cotitemplate the betiefi 
which she should share, she ungraciously consented. Jessy immediately pro” 
cceded (agreesbly to the direction given ber) to the residence of Mrs. Grover, 
who gladly engaged her services for the ensuing week, and who, moreover, 
upon hearmg her simple story, volunteered to recommend her to the ladies of 
her acquaiftance. The mild eyes of the young sempstress overflowed with 
‘tears of gratitude at this assurance ; she was too little versed in the ways of 


| the world to know that ladies with really kind intentions are apt, for the want 


\of a lnile thought, to promise, under the excitement of instinctive charity and 
sympathy, a great deal more than they are either able, or, in some instances, 
Willing aftefwards to perform. Be this as it may, Jessy, by the expedition and 


| weatness with which she executed her task, gave entire satisfaction to ber em- 


ployer. A source of uneasiness, however, occurred on the third day, ft was 
the time appointed by the rules of the institution for visitors to be adniittéd t¢ 
the hospital, and she had never yet failed in availing herself of the opporturi- 
ity to see her husband. She could have borne the privation with fortitude, had 
sue been able to make him acquainted with her enge rements elsewhere, but 
she could find no one who could undertake the mission; and kindly as were 
the feelings of her present employer towards her, she yet saw that she was too 


| much interested in having the mourning finshed, to consent to any delay. 


Whilst she was sitting musing upon the disappointment and anxiety her belov- 


had determined otherwise. She saw the difficulty which would follow giving! : 
, : > ©) ed Ralph would fee! at not seeing her form enter the ward at the usual hour, 
up her business for season, especially as it was now their only means of Sup | 42. Grover, who, meanwhile, had been planning the arrangement of the crape 


port ; but she saw also that the beneficial results which were anticipated from| 
the visit were likely to be rendered ineffectual by his solitary situation. Could 
she procure a little lodging near to him, and obtain some employment, she felt. 
essured that the chances of his recovery were greater; for she dreaded the! 
probable result of his being wholly deprived of her society and attentions. 
This plan she thought also would silence her tmother-in-law’s objections ; but) 
@n this point she was mistaken. Mrs. Benson declared that she would be left, 
behind alone. Sie was toe weak, she said, to wait upon herself; and by what) 
means was she to be supported! It was in vain that Jessy assured her that 


‘ornaments from a magazine of fashions which !ay open before her, was sum- 

moned from the room by the footman’s announcing that Dr. A—— had ar- 

rived, 

‘Dr. A——," Jessy repeated, raisiog her eyes suddenly from her work. 

| ‘Do you know that gentleman’ inquired her companion in some surprise. 
‘Jessy blushed. Not personally, ma'am,’ she returned; ‘ but | have heard 

who has showed him particular attention 


imy husband speak of a Dr. A 


and kindness.’ 


‘He is one of the physicians in attendance on the hospital, and is well 


she would share with her her earnings, and represented that it was not likely). sown for his benevolence,’ Mrs. Grover observed, as she moved towards the 


that the neighbours, with whora she bad lived for so many years, would sotfer|! 


a 


her to want either assistance or provision. She was obstinate in her determi-| | ‘Oh! madam,’ exclaimed the young sempstress, gazing after her with a look 


nation to go with them, if, ee said, they were mad enough to go at all, 

This was a fresh triat for poor Jessy ; but she saw we other alternative than. 
to submit ; and since submit she must, she resolved to do it graciously. The, 
expense of the journey for three perrons would take the principal part of her! 
little store ; but this portion ef ber trouble was removed by the benevolence of 
the squire, who had always shown a willingness to assist any member of Giles. 
Gibbons's family. He kindly offered his travelling carriage to conduct them, 
observing, that it would not only spare them the expense, but be a more easy, 


mode of conveyance for the invalid. Jessy's gratitude was unbounded at this: 


unlooked-for kindness, and her heart beat with indescribable emotions as she 
contemplated this assistance, as a proof that heaven favoured her project by fa 
cilitating her means of undertaking it. 

The cottage was left under the care of a neighbour, and taking as little lug- 


g4ge as possible, the trio set out on their journey. As they travelled by easy! 


stages, on account of the motion inereasing the pain in Ralph's arm, they were 
three days in accomplishing it ; and far from enviable was his or his wife’s sit- 
uation in having their mother for a companion : she could see no pleasing pros- 
any to divert, no mercies to call forth her thankfulness; and she did little else 
ut complain the whole of the way. Jessy, on the contrary. felt so animated 
by the auticipated result of the visit, that she had no room for the admission of 
aught save gratitude and hope. 
fhe squire had provided Ralph with a ticket of admission to an hospital of 


of great earnestness— oh! madam, do you think | might be so bold as to ask 
to see him?’ 


|| ‘Do you wish to enquire concerning the state of your husband's health ?” the 


‘lady demanded. 
*No, ma’am,’ she hesitatingly replied ; *T am not in doubt on that matter. 


[ am thankful to hear he is in a likely way to recover the entire use of his 

limb ; but—but—~-’ 

| * But what?’ Mrs. Grover inquired. Ma 

| ‘Tam too intrusive in asking such a thing perhaps,’ cried Jessy ; ‘but I 
would kindly let iy poor husband know that I am work- 


thought if Dr. A 
ling for you, ma’am, and that that is the reason he does not see me to-day, it 


‘would dispel his fears, and make me very happy.” 
| «Twill make the request for you,’ Mrs. Grover rejoined with an approving 


ismile, ‘and I don’t doubt it will be granted ’ 

The lady had not been long absent from the room, when the footman re-ap 
ipeared with the request that Jessy would wait on Dr. A in the drawing- 
‘room. She arose with a palpitating heart, and could scarcely summon courage 
ito raise her eyes as she entered the apartment, lest the favour she had asked 
'should have been deemed a liberty ; but the kind voice of the physician re-as- 
‘sured her. ‘So, you are the wife of Ralph Benson, young woman '' he said as 
lshe advanced. Jessy curtsied an assent. ‘And you are concerned lest your 


which he was one of the directo and thither they immedi A 

first care was to see her settled 
done, she took leave of him, it must be confessed not without a peing, and then 
sought a home for herself and her mother-in-law. She felt timid. and solitary 
when she found herself alone in London’s crowded streets; but she at length 


husband should be made unhappy by your absence !’ he further interrogated. 
| «Not by my absence, sir,’ was Jessy’s reply, ‘but by the cause being un- 
| known to him.’ 


* Well, my good young woman, you may rest satisfied on that head,’ be kind- 
lly rejoined ; 4 shail visit the hospital to-day, and will make a point of seeing 


succeeded in procuring a smail ready furnished apartment near to the hospital, 


to which she immediately conducted the old woman. 


Jessy hesitated a moment. ‘Ob, sir, you are very kind,’ she energetically 


ie Pray, is there any other way in which I can serve you v 
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; pan ie] we have never witnessed it or felt it—how much unhappinessthe|| ‘A miserable home this” the widow munttertd, after che bad with some diffi- 
ill-temper, of one indiyidual can inflict on the family with whom he or she is un- jculty mounted two flights of dark steep stairs. YS 
; fortupatel sonnected. _As there is no person so unimportant as to be incapa-|! * The entrance is unpleasant, but the room is neat and cleanly, dear trothef,’ 
i b Jessy svothingly observed ; ‘and J trust,’ she added, * that we shall not requiré 
3 t to occuny it for a very long period.’ But Mrs. Benson could see nothing to ad- 
: tiost disastrous events not unfrequently ensue. ‘The meekness of the gentle||mire and nothing to hope. Stic petsisted that Jessy had brought both bersel 
young wife in the present instance, however, preserved the quietude of her) and son to die ir. a strange place, removed [fori dil their friends, and 6’ arg’ 
home. Had she retaliated, that home would have been to Ra'ph deprived of| ments on the part of the young wife could quiet her. 
half its attractions, and thus her forbesrance obtained a reward (the approval’)! Our heroine’s next duty was an endeavour to find some employment which 
would serve to support them till Ralph became convalescent; but here her lit- 
tle knowledge of the state of trade in London had induced her to form a wrong 
estimate of the difficulties she had to contend with. She _ that she 
out she was mistaken and disappointed ; and she then discovered that Dundre 
e age was saving and gown made by hetiiof her sex were placed in,the same pitiable situation, and many of théai i 
fairy no one else, . thought, goulk the sh ipe so OF | \consequence wantir g the co wmon necessaries of life Jessy’s mind was not, 
Tange the trimmings so tustefuliv. as she did and even the sauires lady af character to sink ugder discouragements. She had the satisfac- 
tion of finding, on uer visits to tha boepital,; which were as frequent as the rules 
: allowed, that her beloved husband was improving utet the cate and gkill hé 
lf to startle her by his wan aspect ; bot her fortitode and humble trust in the pro- 
1 tection of an all-wise and all gracious Providence forsook lier not. 
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exclaimed ; ‘and if it were not too much to ask, [ would wish you to visit my 
husband's mother, who is seriously il! at our little lodging.’ 

‘Give me your address, and | will call upon her to-morrow,’ here turned 

Tears of gratitude filled the eyes of the now happy young wife-—gratitude 
too powerful for expression. She named the number and the street im which 
she lived ; nor did she forget to caution the kind physician not to speak of his 
mother’s illness to Ralph. Again she cortsied, and retreated, but not till the 
benevolent disciple of Esculapius had forced into her hand a small donation, 
which, in her present circumstances, was to her a little fortune. 

Dr. A was not a man to promise much, but he was a man to act, and to 

ain his confidence and esteem was of no small value. He visited the elder 

rs. Benson on the morrow, and recommended an immediate change to a 
more airy and healthy situation as the ouly means of restoring the aged invalid 
The widow was touched with the cheerful assent Jessy immediately made to 
this proposal ; she was aware it must be a sacrifice to her feelings to remove 
her to a greater distance from her husband ; she knew also it would add to he 
toil by lengthening her walk ; and her conscience told her that she deserved 
not such a return from the young creature, whose affection she had made no 
effort to gain, and whom she had even treated with unkindness 

The change was made as soon as Jessy’s engagement with Mrs. Grover 
would permit, and they now occupied a large airy chamber, open to the fields 
*] trust you will revive here, dear mother,’ was the daughter's exclamation a 
few days after their arrival, as she arranged the pillow of an easy-chair she had 
hired expressly for the invalid. * Under good Dr. A *s care, both you and 
Ralph will soon be well,’ she continued, ‘ and we shall return home so very 
happy!’ Mrs Benson's heart responded that she at least deserved to be ; but 
her pride would uot at present let her acknowledge that Jessy had done quite 
right. 

“Oh, what a blissful sight it will be to see dear Ralph using his arm again !" 
the young wife pursued, whilst her countenance was irradiated with delight at 
the bare idea. 

‘Nay, it depends upon the manner in which he uses it,’ interposed the old 
woman, whilst a smile of pleasantry foreign to her usual habits |it up her fea- 
tures ; ‘suppose he exercises it in making you feel its power 

‘1 would cheerfully submit even to that,’ Jessy laughingly rejoined ; ‘ any- 
thing that would prove that his strength was restored.’ 

*}t shall work for thee, my own Jessy, and [ shall never think it can do 
enough to repay all thy kindness,’ exclaimed a well-known voice, and Ralpb 
was the next moment i the presence of his mother and his wife. Ihe former 
uttered a cry of surprise, and the latter sunk mto his extended arms. The 
young man being pronounced sufficiently convalescent, had procured his dis- 
missal unknown to his fanily; and not being aware of the severe illness of his 
mother (though he had been informed of their removal,) he had come with the 
intention of giving them a joyful surprise. His heart beat quick with pleasure 
when he heard the kindly tones with which Mrs. Benson addressed her daugh- 
ter; it was a happy omen, he thought, and it made the bliss of his return more 
complete. 

The pale aspect of hie mother , howevei, excited his alarm ; but Jessy assur- 
ed him that her health was already improving, and she doubted not but a week 
or two at the most in their present abode would restore her so far as to enable 
her to undertake the journey home. ‘Their kind friend the squire had, she said, 
through the medium of her sister, offered the use of the travelling-carriage 
once more. ‘And oh how happy home will be after this long absence !’ she 


energetically added. 
* Surely I shall value the use of my limbs more than ever I did before,’ ex 


claimed Ralph. 

‘I shall value you more tl:an ever, after having so nearly lost you,’ responded 
Jessy, whilst she struggled between siniles and tears. 

‘And { hope I shall value you both more than [ have hitherto done,’ cried 
the widow, now completely softened and humbled at the contemplation of the 
selfish part she had taken, and she opened her arms to fold her children togeth 
er in her embrace as she spoke. 

And need we say how delightful was such a confession to our long-enduring 
heroine. Her meekness and forbearance had accomplished the desired object. 
She had won the love of one who had hitherto been dear to her for her hus- 
band’s sake, but whom her warm heart desired to encircle with its affections 
for her own. ‘Ihe griefs of her past life were forgotten—that happy moment 
repaid them all. 

Many were the joyful greetings and congratulations which accompanied the 
return of the Benson's to their native village, and Ralph recommenced his em- 
ployment with feelings of gratitude which made his labour sweet. Jessy, too, 
thought that the sun shone brighter, that the birds sang sweeter, and that every 
thing looked more beautiful, than they had done before ; and thus it ever is. 
when the storms of affliction are past, and the sweet calm of happiness follows. 
The widow lived to see herself surrounded by a numerous train of grandchild 
ren; but she was an altered woman. Hitherto ber life had been a source of 
disquiet to those around her, but no (although long-indulged habits could not 
be entirely eradicated) a new principle having been implanted—a principle of 
love and peace—its salutary effects were seen in her words and actions, and she 
became a blessing where she had before been a bane. 

Happy would it be for socicty were hers an insulated case, and happy would 
it be if forbearance were exercised when familics are thus tried, since experi- 
ence, with few exceptions, proves the truth of the proverb of the wise man of 
old, that ‘ a soft answer turneth away wrath, but grievous words stir up anger.’ 


EVEN HANDED JUSTICE. | 

Our friend the Lawyer has elsewhere alluded to the shield which the Jaw in- 
terposes for the protection of the humblest member of the community. We 
have a pleasant example of this, which’ we derive from a legal friend, formerly 
a resident of Albany, where the following bit of sharp practice took place : ‘| 
had been a student at Jaw some months, when one morning, during the absence 
of my principal, I was favored with a professional call from a_stender an deli. 
cately-framed woman, attended by her little boy, about six years old. His head 
was extensively covered with a long-napped furhat, which rested on his ears, 
and had evidently been purchased with a view to his future growth. His coat 
of ‘pressed cloth’ had a very long skirt, and had once coimpused a part of a 
wn for his economical mother. The widow and orphan comprised the family. 
ey had come some twenty-five miles te market, in a waggon drawn by one 
horse, and had brought with them all the products of a suminer’s industry 
which they could spare from their scanty harvest. The sum-total, after the sale 
of stocking-yarn, woollen mittens, socks, chickens, etc., had been calculated 
upon to acent, before leaving home; sothat any fall in the market, or loss by 
misfortune or knavery, was calculated to impair her finances, and destroy her 


hopes, I desixed her to sit down, and she then commenced her story. Soon 


after taking her stand in the street inthe morning, among the many inquiries 
made of her as to the price of her commodities, was one by Deacon S——, a 
very pious and reputable member of one of the churches. He wished to know 
what she asked fora pair of her chickens. The woman answered, two shillings. 
To this the deacon demurred, but offered eighteen pence. The widow replied 
that she had but little to bring to market, and had calculated on receiving a cer- 
tam sum of money for it ; she knew her chickens were worth the price charged, 
and she could not sell them for less than two shillings a pair. Hereupon the 
deacon left; but soon after, he saw the woman go into a store near by, when 
be returned to the waggon,and said to the boy that he would take the chickens ; 


ound he laid down a ‘ pistareen,’ took the fowls, and left. The mother soon re- 


turned, and missed her chickens; and when informed what had been paid for 
them, and in what manner they had been taken, she determined at once either 
to * get ber price or have her chickens." She saw the deacon moving off in 
‘ rather of a hurry,’ but she pursued, overtook, and confronted him. She recog- 
nized her chickens, and demanded her price. The deacon was indignant ; said 
be had bought them of the boy, and that unless she left him and ceased her 
her complaints, he would put the law in force against her; and thus got off for 
the moment. I advised the widow to replevy the chickens ; and as the office 
to which she had been directed to get advice was in high repute, she at once 
acquiesced in the course | advised _[ issued the writ, obtained for the widow 
the necessary bail, and at the usual dinner hour for the old deacon, the sheriff 
was at the door with the writ of replevin. After making known his business, 
the deacon expressed, as well he might, much surprise ; said the chickens cuuld 
not he restored ; they were cooked ; he had friends to dinner ; the fowls were 
ready to be served up, and so forth. ‘The faithful officer however knew his 
duty, and all the circumstances of the case. He was incorrigible, and de- 
manded the chickens, which in the mean time bad been placed on the table be - 
fore him. ‘The deacon was advised by the sheriff to see the lawyer and settle 
the matter; in the interim, he would take charge of the chickens, and await 
the deacon’s return. The ‘pious old gentleman’ came foaming to the office, 
to effect an amicable settlement of the suit; and as an item in the bill of his 
bardships, he said that his dinner was in the hands of the sheritf, and his family 
and friends awaiting his return I proceeded to make up the bill of costs, and 
stated them at ¢hir/een dollars and fifty cents, which the deacon paid over, and 
wok a receipt, together with directions to the officer to suffer the dinner to pro- 
ceed!’ Such ‘ even handed justice’ as this is certainly a fair set-off to the 


‘abuses of the law’ of which so many complaints are made 
Kuickerbocker. 


YOUTH’S DIRGE, 
BY SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, BART. 
MANHOOD. 
The Hours, the Hours, at play no more, 
Fling hyacinths o'er the skies : 
The Venus in the star of yore 
Is lost to weary eyes ; 
The reeds still rustle in the air, 
The stream still glides along, 
But dim the Naijad’s gleaming hair, 
And mute Pan’s lusty song ! 
With wreaths, but wreaths of wither’d flowers, 
A spectre train emerge, 
Oh, pale-eyed shapes, are ye the Hours ? 
Earth, hear their ghostly dirge ! 


CHORUS OF THE HOURS. 

Welladay, Youth is dead! 

Dead with his sweet bride, Pleasure ! 

With a heavy tread 

His wrinkled heir, the miser Care, 

Has come to seize his treasure : 
He seizes the spendthrift’s countless gold, 
And heaps it over with dust and mould ! 


SATURN. 
Ever thus to Youth's bed 
Manhood’s sighs knoll him! 
Age sighs for Manhood sped— 
eath shall console him! 


MANHOOD. 
See, slowly lengthening, close the shades 
Along the slopes of mirth ! 
Like sunlight from the water, fades 
The Beautiful from earth. 
Oh, blithe the caro! heard but now, 
When green leaves freshly stirr'’d ! 
How heavy hangs the autumn bough ! 
Oh, whither flies the bird ? 
O Hours, that went so arrow-fleet, 
And glow'd with heavenly bioom, 
How slowly drag your leaden feet, 
Dim circlers round a tomb ! 


CHORUS OF HOURS. 

Welladay, Youth is gone ! 

Cruel rites were done o’er him ; 
On his funeral stone 

His slaves were slain—that faithful train, 
That scatter’d flowers before him ! 

Laughter and love, and song and jest, 

All with their king of the East at rest ! 


SATURN. 

ildren, though Youth be 

Wherefore deplore him ? sa 

Death, while ye mourn the dead, 
Comes—to restore him!” 


WHAT TO DO IN CASES OF ACCIDENT. 
FRACTURED BONES, 
There are few accidents more frequent, or more distressing fiytheir results, 
than those arising from fractured bones ; and none in which the attempts at re- 
lief afforded by bystanders are fraught with greater danger to the patient. When 


a person is seen to fall prostrate, the first impulse uf the crowd is to raise him 
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up, without stopping to inquire the nature or extent of the accident, and torally 
overlooking the fact, that the recumbent position isthe one chosen by nature 
as that best adapted for the sick, the weary, and the infirm—as the ouly posi- 
tion in which they can enjoy perfect rest, without the exercise of any muscular 
effort. Inu the case of fracture of any part of the lower extremity, moving the 

atient from the horizontal position is productive of great mischief, and a kaow- 
edge of this simple fact would. in a majority of cases, avert the necessity of 
the surgeon’s knife, or the paticut from permanent lameness and much subse- 
quent torture. 

The writer’s attention was first particularly drawn to this subject by an acci- 
dent that occurred some years ago to himself. His horse fell with him, and as 
it happened in a principal London thoroughfare, a crowd immediately gathered 
round, and the first cry was, * Lift the gentleman up.’ Happtly for him, his 
presence of mind had not deserted bim, and he enjoined ‘hein to desist, as be- 
ing a medical man, he best knew how to proceed. Ina few moments hie dis- 
covered that his leg was broken, and then the consequences of being * lifted up’ 


occurred to him in all their horror. A shutter having been procured, he direct- | 


ed it to be laid down at his side, and woving very cautiously, so as not 
to disturb the limb, soon contrived to edge himself upon it ; it was then 
raised by four of the bystanders, and in this manner he was carried to his resi- 
dence. 

A few moments consideration will convince us of the impropriety of raising 
the body from the ground. It may readily be conceived that, by preserving 
the horizontal position, if the limb be straight, encased as it is by its various 
muscles and integuments, the broken bone will remain in its natural situation ; 
but that, by raising the body (and consequently the leg.) we make a lever o! 
the upper halfof the bone, the broken point of which becomes the fulcrum, and 
turns at right angles with the lower half, which, having lost its continuity of 
support, is disposed to preserve its original posture ; and that by this, although 
the skin may not in every case be actually torn, still there must be an approxi 
mation towards it, and that the surrounding parts must be more or less lacerat-, 
ed. Should the skin be torn, the simple fracture, in the language of surgery, 
becomes a compound one, the inconvenience to the patient more severe, and. 
the chances of recovery considerably lessened. 

The possible mischief, and consequent danger, does not rest here. One of 
the arteries of the limb may be wounded by a poiut of the fractured bone, and 
then the danger is much increased. ‘The arteries gradually increase in size 
from the foot upwards, and above the knee unite into one trunk or main artery, 
any laceration of which is productive of the worst consequences. Even in 


the foot they are large enough, if the bleeding be permitted to contiuue, to pro- | 
auce fatal results, aithough in that case time enough is genera!ly obtained to 


arrest the hemorrhage. But should the thign be fractured, and the femo 


ral, or main artery, of the limb be wounded, the flow of blood is so great,|| 
that if not immediately stopped, the patient’s life may be lost in three’! 
minutes. 


The femoral artery takes the course of, and runs parallel to, the thigh bone ; 
and when that is broken, it will readily be seen how likely it is to be pierced 
by a spicula of bone, or one of its broken points ; and this indeed frequently, 
happens. 


t now remains for us to consider what we are called upon to do in aczidents|| 
of thisnature. In the first place, do not attempt to alter the posi.ion from that | 
in which the patient falls ; that is, supposing the limb be not bent Adminis-) 


ter a glass of wine, or spirit and water, obtained from the nearest good Samari- 


tan (and one will easily be found) ; neat, should the accident occur in a 


crowded thoroughfare, let a ring be formed, to prevent the sufferer from being 


essed uponor run over. In a few moments, if his senses have been spared, | 
he will be able tosay where he is hurt, by gently moving his limds. A shutter! 


should now be obtained ; aud if he possesses sufficient nerve, it will be best, 
as in the writer's case, for him gradualiy to edge himself upun it, as he will 


best know what degree of motion he can bear without pain. If he is unable to, 


formed as soon after the accident as possible. When the fracture happeus to 
‘be acompound one, with one end of the bone perhaps protruding through 
‘the skin, it is then desiratle to reduce it as soon as possible ; but otherwise, 
it may be postponed until the bed is fully prepared for the patient's future re- 
\quirements. 

| In closing this paper, the writer cannot help adverting to two points of great 
‘importance in the treatment of fractures, although in doing so he is aware he is 
trespassing beyond the limits he has prescribed for himself; they are, on the 
‘impropriety of blood-fetting, and <he use of cold applications, during any period 
‘of the subsequent treatment. Bleeding by some is had recourse to prevent in- 
flammation ; this i will not do: and the proof is, that uniformly, the more de- 
licate the subject, the greater is the degree of susceptibility to its attacks. 
But in fractures, we have really no inflammation to dread, nor blood to 
‘spare, for nature will require more than her usual supply to repair the injury 
custained, and if needlessly subtracted, ‘he period of cure will be proportionably 
\prolonged. 

| With respect to cold applications, we do not always sufficiently discriminate 
ithe nature of the complaint for which they are used. For pain arising from in- 
‘flammatory action, cold is an excellent application ; but for pain arising from 
‘contusion of paris, warm fomentations are by far the most soothing and efficient. 
'[t is a trite observation,that old fractures are as sensitive to atmospheric changes 
jas the barometer. Where warmth alone has been used, the writer has never 
‘known this to occur. 


EARL OF CHATHAM. 
From the Last Edinburgh Review.—{Continued.} 

The King’s resentment was now at its height. The present evilseemed to 
him more intolerable than any other Even the junta of Whig grandees could 
not treat him worse than he had been treated by his present ministers. In his 
distress he poured out his whole heart to his uncle, the Duke of Cumberland. 
|The dake was not a man to be loved : but he was emivently a man to be trust- 
jed. He had an intrepid temper, a strong understanding, and a high sense of 
honour and duty. Asa general, he belonged toa remarkable class of captains 
\ Captains, we mean, whose fate it has been to lose almost all the battles which 
\they have fought, and yet to be reputed stout and skilful soldiers. Such cap- 
| ains were Coligui and William the Third. We might. perhaps, add Marshal 
|Soult to the list. ‘The bravery of the Dake of Cumberland was such as distin- 
|guished him evenamong the princes of his brave house. The indifference 
with which he rode about amidst musket-balls and cannon-balis was not the bigh- 
vest proof of his fortitude. Hopeless maladies, horrible surgical operations, far 
jfrom unmanning him, did noteven discompose him. With courage, he had 
the virtues which are akin tocourage. He spoke the truth, was open in enmi- 
ity and friendship, and upright ia all hisdealings. But his nature was hard ; 
and what seemed to him justice was rarely tempered with mercy. He was, 
\therefore, during many years one of the most unpopalar men in England. The 
severity with which he had treated the rebels after the battle of Culloden, had 
\gained for him the name of the butcher His attempt to introduce into thearmy 
jof England, then in a most relaxed state, the rigorous discipline of Potsdam, 
jnad excited still strorger disgust. Nothing was too bad to be believed of him. 
Many honest people were so absurd as to fancy that, if he were left regent du- 
jring the minority of his nephews, there would be another smothering in the 
|Tower. These feelings, however, had passed away. The Duke had been 
living, during some years, in retirement. The English, full of animosity against 
ithe Scots, now blamed his royal highness only for having left so many Camerons 
aud Macphersons to be nade gaugers and custom-house officers. He was there- 
fore, at present, a favourite with his countrymen, and especially with the inhabi- 
tants of London 

He had little reason to love the King, and had shown clearly, though not ob- 
trusively, his dislike of the system which had lately been pursued. But he had 


| 


do this, one of the bystanders must proceed to assist him, by supporting the in-|/e and almost romantic notions of the duty which, as a prince of the blood, 


jured limb. 
It is necessary to observe great caution in doing this. Suppose, for instance. 
the limb be raised by lifting the foot, if we refer to the observations already 


ihe owed to the head of his house. He determined to extricate his nephew 
(from bondage, and to effect a reconciliation between the Whig party and the 
throne, on terms honourable to both. 


made, we shall perceive the same consequences will occur as if the person were | Tn this mind he set off for Hayes, and was admitted to Pitt's sick-room. For 
raised from the ground. Jt 1s therefore necessary to remember, from the first |Pitt would not leave his chamber, and would not communicate with any mes- 
moment of the accident to the last before the cure, that in raising a broken) |#e"get of inferior dignity. And now began a long series of errors on the art 
limb, care must be taken to use both haods, the one placed below, and the other }of the illustrious statesman, errors which involved his country in difficulties 


above the point of fracture, as if the limb were in two separate pieces, and but, 
slightly held together. 

t may happeu that the patient is insensible, and the seat of injury not obvi- 
ous. He may be suffering from compression of the brain, or concussion, or 
fractare of the skull or spine, or may have sustained some internal and severe 
injury. In such cases the worst consequences are always to be apprehended, 
and the sufferer must be treated with the utmost tenderness. If the power of 
swallowing remain (which may be known by pouring a little water into the! 
mouth), a little wine, or spirit and water, may inyariably be given, and this is, 
all that is necessary ;3great mischief often arises from doing too much. Let the 
patient be placed upon a litter, and carried home, or to the nearest hospital,’ 
with great care and tenderness. 

To return to the case of pm en leg. Before placing the patient in bed, 
be careful that everything is well prepared for his reception, as he will have to, 
remain there at least one month without moving the broken limb. It is of 
gteat unportance to have the bed so hard and smooth, as to receive no impres- 
sion from the weight of the body. A small French bedstead, wide enough for’ 
one person only, will be found most convenient, a lath bottom being indispen- 
sable ; if this cannot be had, an ironing board must be placed on the sacking. 
and on this a horse hair mattress, covered by a blanket, over which nail down 
the sheet tightly on both sides. 

In removing the patient from the shutter, place it on a line, and level, 
with the bed, and let him shift himself upon it, as we have before described.| 
Before this removal, splints had better be applied to the limb, as it can then be 
supported with less pain to the fractured parts. , 

Fractures of the arm and forearm are in general more easily cured than those 
of the lower extremity, although the future freedom of the forearm depends in 
a great measure on the tact and talent of the surgeon. They, of course, 
do not involve the necessity of maintaining the recumbent position; and 
all that is necessary previous to professioual attendance is, the placing the 
arm in a sling or half handkerchief, which should extend from the elbow to the 
wrist. 
Setting a broken limb means nothing more than placing the fractured ends, 
of the bone opposite each other, and retaining them there by the application of, 


jand distresses more serious even than those from which his genius had former- 
ly rescued her. His language was haughty, unreasonable, almost unintelligible. 
|The only thing which could be discerned through a cloud of vague and not very 
\gracious phrases was, that he would not at that moment take office. The 
jtruth, we believe, was this. Lord Temple, who was Pitt's evil genjps, had 
\just formed a new scheme of politics. Hatred of Bute and of the Princess had 
it should seem, taken entire possession of Temple’s soul. He had quarrelled 
‘with his brother George, because George had been connected with Bute and 
the Princess. Now that George appeared to bé the enemy of Bute and the 
| Princess, Temple was eager to bring about a general fainily reconciliation. The 
lthree brothers, as Temple, Grenville, and Pitt, were popularly called, might 
make a ministry, without leaning for aid either on Bute oron the Whig con- 
nection. With such views, Temple ased all his influence to dissuade Pitt from 
|acceding to the propositions of the Duke of Cumberland. Pitt was not con- 
vinced. But Temple had an influence over him such as no other person had 
ever possessed. They were very old friends, very near relations. If Pitt's 
talents and fame had been useful to Temple, Temple’s purse had formerly, in 
tumes of great need, been useful to Pint They had never been parted in poli- 
ties Twice they had come into the cabinet together ; twice they had lef: it 
together. Pitt could not bear to think of taking office without his chief ally, 
Yet he felt that he was doing wrong, that he was throwing away a great op- 
portunity of serving his country. The obscure and unconciliatory style of the 
answers which he returned to the overtures of the Duke of Cumberland, — 
be ascribed to the embarrassment and vexation of a mind not at peace wi 
itself. It is said that he mournfully exclaimed to Temple, 

‘ Extinxi te meque, soror, populumque, patresque 

Sidonios, urbemque tuam.’ 
The prediction was but too just. 

Finding Pitt impracticable, the Duke of Cumberland advised the King to sub- 
|mit to necessity, and to keep Grenville and the Bedfords Jt was, indeed, 1.0t 
a time at which offices could safely be left vacant. The unsettled state of the 
government had produced a general relaxation through all the departments of 
ithe public service. Meetings, which at another time would have been bharm- 
‘less, now turned to riots, and rapidly rose almost to the dignity of rebcl!ions. 


splinis mede of wood or mill-buard. Much misapprehension prevails on this |The Houses of Parliament were blockaded by the gp ga weavers. Bed- 


point ; it is generally considered as a formidable operation, requiring to be per: ford House was assailed on all sides by a furious rabb 


and was strongly gar- 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 


“the Stoarts, limited the prerogatives of the Crown, and curbed the intolerance 


were Lord John Cavendish, Sir George Savile, and others whom we hold ip 


Decemser 


risoned by horse and foot. Some people attributed theee disturbances to the 
friends of Bute, and some tothe friends of Wilkes. But whatever might be 
the cause, the effect was general insecurity. Under such ¢iredmstarices the 
King had no choice. With bitter feelings of mortification, he isforméd the 
ininisters that he meant to retain them. 

héy anewered by demanding from him a promise on his royal word never 
tioté to consult Lofd Bute. The promise was given. They then demanded 
Something niofe. Lord Bute’s brother, Mr. Mackenzie, held a lucrative office 
in, Scotland. Mr. Mackenzie most be dismissed. The King replied that the 


office hid been onder very peculiar ¢ireamstances, and that he had prom- 


ed never to take it away while he lived. Grenville wag obstinate, and the 
King, with a very bad graéé, yiélded. 

e session of Parliament was ové?. The triamph of the ministers was 
complete. The King was almost as much a prisoner as Charles the First had 
been, when in the Isle of Wight. Such were the frait¢ of the policy which. 
only a few mouths before, was represented as having for ever s¢cared the throne 
against the dictation of insolent subjects. 

His Majesty's natural resentment showed itself in every look and word. In 
his extremity, he looked wistfully towards that Whig connection, once the ob- 

¢t of his dtead and hatred. The Duke of Devonshire, who had been treated 
with unjustifiable harshness, had lately died, and had been succeeded by his 
son, who was still a boy. ‘Phe King condescended to express his regret for 
What had passed, and to invite the young Duke to court. The noble youth 
éamé, attended by his uncles, and was received with marked graciousness. 

This and many other symptoms of the same kind irritated the ministers 
They had still iti stove for their sovereign an insult which would have provoked 
his grandfather to kick (her out of the room. Grenville and Bedford demand- 
ed an audience of him, and read hin a temonstrance of many pages, which 
they had drawn up with great care. [lis majesty was accused of breaking his 


||manhood, from whom much was at that tim@ ¢xpeeted, Augustus Duke of 
''Grafton, was the other Secretary. 
|| The oldest man living could remember no governimet so weak in oratorical 
\\talents and in official experience. The general opinion was, that the ministers 
‘might hold office during the recess, but that the first day of debate in Parlia- 
‘jmént would be the last day of their power. Charles Townshend was asked 
‘\what hé thought of the new administration. ‘ It is,’ said he, “ meye lute— 
‘|string . pretty satmer wear. Jt will never dofor the winter.” 
‘| At this conjuncturé Lerd Rockingham had the wisdom to discern the vate. 
‘land secure the aid, of an ally, who, to eloquence surpassing the eloquence of 
||Pitt, and to industry which shamied the industry of Grenville, united an ampli- 

tude of comprehension to which neither Pitt nor Grenville could lay claim. A 
young Irishman had, some time before, come over to push his fortune in Lon 
don. He had written much for the booksellers ; but he was best known by a 
‘jlittle treatise, in which the style and reasoning of Bolingbroke were mimicked 
|| with exquisite skill, and by a theory, of more ingenuity than soundness, touch- 
‘jg the pleasures which we receive from the objects of taste He had also at- 
jtained a high reputation as a talker, and was regarded by the men of letters: 
who supped together at the Turk’s Head as the only match in conversation for 
'\Dr. Johnson. He now became private secretary to Lord Rockingham, and was- 
'lprougbt into Parliament by his patron's influence. These arrangements, in- 

deed, were not made without some difficulty. The Duke of Newcastle, who 
was always meddling and chattering, adjured the first lord of the treasury to 
be on his guard against this adventurer, whose real name was O’Buurke, and 
whom his Grace knew to be a wild Irishman, a Jacobite, a Papist, a concealed 
Jesuit. Lord Rockingham treated the calamny as it deserved ; and the Whig 
partv was strengthened and adorned by the accession of Edmund Burke. 

The party, indeed, stood in need of accessions ; for it sustained about this 

time an almost irreparable loss. The Duke of Cumberland had formed the go- 
vernment, and wasits main support. His exalted rank and great name in some 


word, and of treating his advisers with gross unfairness. The Princess was} 
menti j j ’ \idegree balanced the fame of Pitt. As mediator between the Whigs and the 
out court, he held a place which no other person could fill. The strength of his 


Bute’s head was in danger. The King was plainly told that he must not eon- 
tinue to show, as he had done, that na 

placed ; that he must frown upon the opposition, that he must carry it fair to- 
Wards his tinisters in public. He several times interrupted the reading, by 
declaring that he had ceased to hold any communication with Bute. But the 
ministers, disregarding his denial, went on : and the King listened in silence,| 
almost choked by rage. When they ceased to read, he merely made a gesture 
expressive of his wish to be left alone. He afterwards owned that he thought 
he should have gone into a fit. 

Driven to despair, he again had recourse to the Duke of Cumberland ; and 
the Duke of Cumberland again had recourse to Pitt Pitt was really desirous 
to undertake the direction of affairs, and owned, with many dutiful expressions, 
that the terms offered by the King were all that any subject could desire. But 

emple was impracticable ; and Pitt, with great regret, declared that he) 
&duld not; without the concurrence of his brother-in-law, undertake the admin- 
istration. 

The Duke now saw only one way of delivering his nephew. An administra- 
tion must be formed of the Whigs in opposition, without Pitt's help. The dif- 
ficulties seemed almost insuperable. Death and desertion had grievously thinued| 
the ranks of the party lately supreme in the state. Those among which the Duke’s 


character supplied that which was the chief defect of the new ministry. Con- 


isliked the situation in which he was! 
way in particular, who, with excellent intentions and respectable talents, was 


the most dependent and irresolute of human beings, drew from the counsels of 
‘that masculine mind a determination not his own. Before the meeting of 
|Parliacrent the Duke suddenly died. His death was generally regarded as 
the signal of great troubles, and on this account, as well as from respect for 
his personal qualities. was greatly Jamented. It was remarked that the mourn- 
ing in London was the most general ever known, and was both deeper and long- 
er than the Gazette had prescribed. 

In the mean time, every mail from America brought alarming tidings. The 

crop which Grenville had sown, his successors had now to reap. The colonies 
were in a state bordering on rebellion. The stamps were burned. The revenue 

officers were tarred and feathered. All traffic between the discontented pro- 
vinces and the mother country was interrupted. The Exchange of London 
was in dismay. Half the firms of Bristol and Liverpool were theatened with 
bankruptcy. In Leeds, Manchester, Nottingham, it was said that three artisans 

out of every ten had been turned adrift. Civil war seemed to be at hand ; and 

it could not be doubted, that, if once the British nation were divided against 
itself, France and Spain would soon take part in the quarrel. 

Three courses were open to the ministers. The first was to enforce the 


choice lay might be divided into two classes, men too old for important offices, 
and men who had never been in any important office before. The cabinet must 
be composed of broken invalids or of raw recruits. 

This was an evil, yet not an unmixed evil. Ifthe new Whig statesmen had| 
little experience in business and debate, they were. on the other hand, pure 
from the taint of that political immorality which had deeply infected their pre- 
decessors. Long prosperity had corrupted that great party which had expelled 


of the Hieratchy. Adversity had already produced a salutary effect. On the 
day of the accession of George the Third, the ascendency of the Whig party 
terminated ; and on that day the purification of the Whig party began. The 
rising chiefs of that party were men of a very different sort from Sandys and 
Winnington, from Sir William Younge and Henry Fox. They were men 
worthy to have charged by the side of Hampden at Chaigrove, or to have ex-| 
changed the last embrace with Russell on the scaffold in Lincolr.’s-Inn Fields. 
They carried into politics the same high principles of virtue which regulated 
their private dealings, nor would they stoop to promote even the noblest and 
most salutary ends by means which honour and probity condemn. Such men’ 


honour as the second founders of the Whig party, as the restorers of its pristine 
health and energy after half a century of degeneracy. 

Thé chief of this respectable band was the Marquis of Rockingham, a man 
of splendid fortune, excellent sense. and stainless character. He was indeed 
nervous to such a degree, that, to tin, +. .y clove of his life, he never rose with.’ 
out great reluctance and embarrassment to address the House of Lords. Lu: 
though not a great orator, he had in a high degree some of the qualities of a 
statesman. He chose his friends well ; and he had, in an extraordinary de-! 
gree, the art of attaching them to him by ties of the most honourable kind. 
The cheerful fidelity with which they adhered to him through many years of 
hopeless opposition, was less admirable than the disinterestedness and delicacy 
which they showed when he rose to power. 

We are inclined to think that the use and the abuse of party cannot be bet- 
ter illustrated than by a parallel between two powerful connections of that time, 
the Rockinghams and the Bedfords. ‘The Rockingham party was, in our view, 
exactly what a party should be. It consisted of men bound together by com- 
mon opinions, by common public objects, by mutual esteem. ‘hat they de- 
sired to obtain, by honest and constitutional means, the direction of affairs, they 
openly avowed. But, though often invited to acceptthe honours and emolu- 
ments of office, they steadily refused to do so on any conditions inconsistent 
with their principles. ‘The Bedford party, as a party, had, as far as we can dis- 
cover, no principle whatever. Rigby and Sandwich wanted public money, and 
thought that they should fetch a higher price jointly than singly. ‘They there- 
fore acted in concert, and prevailed on a much more important and a much bet- 
ter man than themselves to act with them. 

It was to Rockingham that the Duke of Cumberland now had recourse. ‘The 
Marquis consented to take the treasury. Newcastle, so long the recognized 
chief of the Whigs, could not well be excluded from the ministry. He was 
appointed keeper of the privy seal. A very honest clear-headed country gen- 
tleman, of the name of Dowdeswell, became Chancellor of the Exchequer 
General Conwey, who had served under the Duke of Cumbe:land, and was 
strongly attached to his royal highness, was made Secretary of State, with the 


Stamp Act by the sword. ‘This was the course on which the King, and Gren- 
ville, whom the King hated beyond all living men, were alike bent. The na- 
tures of both were arbitrary and stubborn. They resembled each other so 
much that they could never be friends ; but they resembled each other also so 
much, that they saw almost all important practical questions in the same point 
of view. Neither of them would bear tobe governed by the other; but they 
perfectly agreed as to governing the peuple. 

Another course was that which Pitt recommended. He held that the Brit- 
ish Parliament was not constitutionally competent to pass a law for taxing co- 
lonies. He therefore considered the Stamp Act as a nullity, asa document of 
no more validity than Charles's writ of ship-money, or James’s proclamation 
dispensing with the penal laws. This doctrine seems to us, we must own, to 
be altogether untenable. 

Between these extreme courses lay a third way. The opinion of the mest 
judicious and temperate statesmen of those times was, that the British consti- 
tution had set no limit whatever to the legislative power of the British King, 
Lords, and Commons, over the whole British Empire. Parliament, they held, 
was legally competent to tax America, as Parliament was legally competent to 
commit any other act of folly or wickedness, to confiscate the property of all 
the merchants in Lombard Street, or to attaint any man in the kingdom of high 
treason, without hearing him in his own defence. The most atrocious act of 
confiscation or of attainder is just as valid an act as the Toleration Act or the 
Habeas Corpus Act. But from acts of confiscation and acts of attainder, law- 
rivers are bound, by every obligation of morality, systematically to refrain. In 
ile same manner ought the British legislature to refrain from taxing the Ameri- 
can colonies. ‘The Stamp Act was indefensible, not because it was beyond 
the constitutional competence of Parliament, but because it was unjust and 
impolitic, sterile of revenue, and fertile of discontents. ‘These sound doctrines 
were adopted by Lord Rockingham and his colleagues, and were, duriag a long 
course of years, inculcated by Burke, in orafions, some of which will last as 
long asthe English language 

The winter came ; the Parliament met ; and the state of the colonies instant- 
ly became the subject of fierce contention. Pitt, whose health was somewhat 
restored by the waters of Bath, reappeared in the House of Commons, and, 
with ardent and pathetic eloquence, not only condemned the Stamp Act, but ap- 
plauded the resistance of Massachusetts and Virginia ; and vehemently main- 
tained, in defiance, we must say, of all reason and of all authority, that, ac- 
cording to the British constitution, the supreme legislative power does not 
include the power to tax. The language of Grenville, onthe other hand, was 
such as Strafford might have used at the council-table of Charles the First, 
when news came of the resistance to the liturgy at Edinburgh. ‘The colonists 
were traitors ; those who excused them were little better. Frigates, mortars, 
bayonets, sabres, were the proper remedies for such distempers. 

The ministers occupied an intermediate position; they proposed to declare 
that the legislative authority of the British Parliament overthe whole Empire 
was in all cases supreme ; and they proposed, at the time, to repeal the Stamp 
Act. ‘To the former measure Pitt objected ; but it was carried with scarcely a 
dissentient voice. ‘The repeal of the Stamp Act Pitt strongly supported ; but 
against the government was arrayed a formidable assemblage of opponents. 
Grenville and the Bedfords were furious. Temple who had now allied him- 
selfclosely with his brother, and separated himself from Pitt, was no despica- 


lead in the House of Commons. A great Whig nobleman, in the prime ol 


ble enemy. This, however; was not the worst. The ministry was without its 
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natural strength. It had to struggle, not only against its avowed enemies, but |nately the person whe had been collared only said, ‘If I may not hiss, sir, I 
against the insidious hostility of the King, and of a set of persons whe, abvut |hope I may lavgh,’ and laughed in Grenville’s face. 
this time, began to be designated as the King s friends. | The majority had been so decisive, that all the opponents of the ministry, 
The character of this faction had been drawn by Burke with even more than save one, were disposed to let the bill pass without any further contention. 
his usual force and vivacity. Those who know how s:rongly. through his whole|| But solicitation and expostulation were thrown away on Grenville. His in- 
life, his judgment was biassed by his passions, may not unnaturally suspect that | ‘omitable spirit rose up stronger and stronger under the load of public hatred. 
he has left us rather a caricature than a iikeness ; and yet there is scarcely, in the |He fought out the battle obstinately 1o the end. On the last reading he had a 
whole portrait, a single touch of which the fidelity is not proved by facts of un-||sharp altercation with his brother-in-law, the last “of their many sharp alterca- 
questionable authenticity. tions. Pitt thundered in his loftiest tones against the man who had wished 
The public generally regarded the King’s friends as a body of which Bute |:o dip the ermine of a British King in the blood of the British people. Gren- 
wae the directing soul. 1 was to no purpose tha: the Earl professed to have ville replied with his wouted intrepidity and asperity. * Ifthe tax,’ he said, 
done with politics, that he absented himself year after year from the levee anc |: were still to be laid on,! would lay it oa, For the evils which it may pro- 
the drawing-room, that he went tothe north, that he went to Rome. The notion || Juce my accuser is answerable. His profusion made it necessary. His de- 
that, in some inexplicable manner, he dictated all the measures of the court, ||:larations against the constitutional powers of Kings, Lords, and Commons, 
was fixed in the minds, not only of the multitude, but of some who had good | :ave made it doubly necessary. I do not envy oim the huzza. I glory in the 


opportunities of obtaining information, and who ought to have beeu superior to |hiss. If it were to be done again, I would do it.” 


vulgar prejudices. Our own belief is that these suspicions were unfounded, and|| The repeal of the Stamp Act was the chief measure of Lord Rockingham's 
that he ceased to have any communication with the King on political matters \government. But that government is eutitled to the praise of baving put a 
seme time before the dismissal of George Grenville. ‘The supposition of Bute's |stop to two oppressive practices, which, ia Wilkes’s case, had attracted the 
influence is, indeed, by no means necessary to explain the phenomena. ‘The, |notice and excited the just indignation of the public. The House of Commons 
King, in 1765, was no longer the ignorant and inexperienced boy who had, in||was induced by the ministers to pass a resolution, condemning the use of 
1760, been managed by his mother and his groom of the stole. He had, dur-||zeneral warrants, and another recolution, condemning the seizure of papers in 
ing several years, observed the struggle of the parties, and conferred daily on jcases of libel. 
high questions of state with able and experienced politicians. His way of life} It must be added. to the lasting honour of Lord Rockingham, that his ad- 
had developed his understanding aod character. He was now no longer a pup. ||ministration was the first which, during a long course of years, had the courage 
pet, but had very decided opinious both of men and things. Nothing cou!d be}/and the virtue to refrain from bribing members of Parliament. His enemies 
more natural than that he should have high notions of his own prerogatives, | accused him and his friends of weakness, of haughtiness, of party spirit ; but 
should be impatient of opposition, and shuuld wish all public men to be detach. ||calumny itself never dared to couple his name with corruption. 
ed from each other and dependent on himself alone ; nor could anything b«|| Unhappily his government, though one of the best that has ever existed in 
more natural than that, in the state ia which the political world then was, he|/our country, was also one of the weakest. The King’s friends assailed and 
should find instruments fit for his purposes. obstructed the ministers at every turn. To appeal to the King was only to 
Thus sprang into existence and into note a reptile species of politicians never! draw forth new promises and new evasions. His Majesty was sure that there 
before and never since known in our country. ‘These men disclaimed ail politi-||™Ust be some misunderstanding. J.ord Rockingham had better speak to the 
cal ties, except those which bound them to the throne. They were willing to! gentlemen. They should be dismissed on the next fault. The next fault was 
coalesce with any party, to abandon any party, to undermine any party, to as-||300n committed, and his Majesty still continued to shuffle. _It was too bad. 
sault any party, at a moment's notice. ‘T'o them, all administrations, and ali||[t was quite abominable ; but it mattered less as the prorogation was at haad. 
opp?sitions were the same. They regarded Bute, Grenville, Rockingham, Pitt, He would give the delinquents one more chance. If they did not alter their 
without one sentiment either of predilection or of aversion. They were the||ondect next session, he should not have one word to say for them. He had 
King’s friends _It is to be observed that this friendship implied no personal in | tlready resolved that, long before the commencement of the next session 
timacy. These people had never lived with their master, as Dodington at one |Lord Rockingham should cease to be minister. 
time lived with his father, or as Sheridan afterwards lived with hisson. They|| We have now come to a part of our story which, admiring as we do the 
never hunted with him ir. the morning, or played cards with him in the even- /a!us and the many noble qualities of Pitt, we cannot relate without much pain. 
ing ; never shared his mutton or walked with him among his turnips. Only) We believe that, at this conjuncture, he had it in his power to give the victory 
one or two of them ever saw his face. except on public days. The whole! either to the Whigs or to the King’s friends. If he had allied himself closely 
band, however, always had early and accurate information as to his personal in-|/With Lord Rockingham, what could the court have done! There would have 
clinations. None of these people were high in the administration. They were||een only one alternative, the Whigs or Grenville ; and there could be no 
generally to be found in places of much emolument, little labour, and no res doubt what the King’s choice would be. Hes ill remembered, as well he 
ponsibility ; and these places they continued to occupy securely while the cabi imight, with the utmost bitterness, the thraldom from which his unele had 
net was six or seven times reconstructed. Their peculiar business was not to! freed him, and said about this time, with great vehemence, that he would 
support the ministry against the opposition, but to support the King against the! sooner see the devil come into bis closet than Grenville. 
ministry. Whenever his Majesty was induced to give a reluctant assent to the! And what was there to prevent Put from allying himself with Lord Rock- 
introduction of some bill which his constitutional advisers regarded as necessary.||'2gba'n? On all the most important questions their views were the same. 
-his friends in the House{of Commons were sure to speak against it, to throw in/| !hey had agreed in conde:ning the peace, the Stamp Act, the general war- 
its way every obstrection campatible with the furms of Parliament. If his Ma-|/F@nts, the se.zure of sapers. The points in which they differed were few and 
jesty found it necessary to amit into his closet a Secretary of State or a First! |2'mportant. In integrity, in dis:nterestedness, in hatred of corruption, they 
rd of the Treasury whom ba.disliked. his frieuds were sure to miss no op-||"esembled each other. Their personal interest could not clash. They sat in 
portunity of thwarting and humlskng the obnoxious minister. In reurn for different House, and Pitt had always declared that nothing shoald induce him 
these services, the King covered them with his protection. It was to no pur-!|"0 be first ord of the treasury. co ; 
pose that his respousible servants complained to him that they were daily be- If the opportunity of forming a cvalition beneficial tothe state, and hon- 
trayed and impeded by men who were eating the bread of the government. He vurable to all concerned, was suffered toescape, the fault was not with the 
sometimes justified the offenders, sometimes excused them, and som+times own- Whig ministers. They benaved towards Pitt with an obsequiousness which 
ed that they were to blame, but said that he must take time to consider whether |#44 it not been the effect of sincere admiration and of anxiety for the public in- 
he could part with them. He never would turn them out ; and, while every-|jterests, might have been justly called servile. They repeatedly gave him to 
thing else in the state was constantly changing, these sycophants seemed to||¥derstand that, if he chose {to join their ranks, they were ready to receive, 
have a life-estate in their offces. aim, not as an associate, but as a leader. They had proved their respect for 
It was well known to the king's friends, that though his Majesty had consent- him by bestowing a peerage on the person who, at that time, enjoyed the 


ed to the repeal of the Stainp Act, he had consented with a very bad grace, and 


that though he had eagerly welcomed the Whigs, when, in his extreme need Oy - 
and at his earnest entreaty, they had undertaken to free him from an insupport- meee man ses ~ King’s be pansy he — lend vee their pur- 
able yoke, he had by no means got over his early prejudices against his deliver- Dae 
ers. The ministers soon found that, while they were encountered in front by P be ions of slaves'and job- 
toe whole force of a strong opposition, their rear was assailed by a large body!) fan en 
of those whom they had regarded as auxiliaries. 
; : : nhappily the court had gained Pitt, not, it istroe, by those ignoble means 

Nevertheless, Lord Rockingham and his adherents went on resolutely with'| which were employed when such men as Rigby and Wedderburn were to be 
the bill for repealingthe Stamp Act. They had on their side all manofacturing||won but by allurements suited toa nature nobie even inits aberrations. The 
and commercial interests of therealm. Inthe debates the government was!/Kiag set himself to seduce the one man who could tera the Whine out with- 
powerfully supported. ‘Two great orators and statesmen, belonging to two dif-||ou¢ etting Grenville in. Praise, caresses, promises, were lavished on the idol 
ferent generations, repeatedly put forth all their powers in defence of the bill.//of the nation. He, and be alone, could put anend to faction, could bid defi- 
The House of Commons heard Pitt for the last time, and Burke for the first'lance to all the powerful connections in the land united, Whigs and Tories 
time, and was in doubt to which of them the palm of eloquence should be as- Rockinghams, Bedfords, and Grenvilles Tuese blandishmenn produced my 
signed. Jt was indeed a splendid sunset and a splendid dawn. great effect. Forthough Pitt's spirit was high and manly, though bis elo- 

For a time the event seemed doubtful. In several divisions the ministers) quence was often exerted with formidable effect against the court, and though 
were hard pressed. On one occasion, not less than twelve of the King’s |his theory of government had been learned in the school of Locke and Sidney, 
friends, all men in office, voted against the government. Jt was to no purpose) |he had always regarded the person of the sovereign},with profound vene- 
that Lord Rockingham remonstrated with the King. His Majesty confessed) ration. As soon as he was brought face to face with royalty, his imagina- 


that there was ground for complaint, but hoped that gentle means would bring |tion and sensibility became too strong for his principles. His Whi gism “ 
the mutineers to a better mind. Jf they persisted in their misconduct, he||thawed and disappeared ; and he became, for the time, a Tory of the Or- 
would dismiss thein. mond pattern. "ie was he by any means unwilling to assist in the work of 


At length the decisive day arrived. The gallery, the lobby, the Court of |dissolving all political connections. He was therefore inclined to look on 
Requests, the staircases, were crowded with merchants from all the great ports||them with dislike, and made far too little distinction between gangs of knaves 
of the island. The debate lasted till long after psa ps On the division, associated for the mere purpose of robbing the public, and confederacies of 
the ministers had a great majority. The dread of civil war, and the outery of |nonourable men for the promotion of great public objects. Nor had he the 
all the treding towns of the kingdom, had been too strong for the combined |sagacity to perceive that the strenuous efforts which he made to annihilate all 
strength of the court and the opposition. || parties tended only to establish the ascendency of one party, and that the ba- 

It was in the first dim twilight of a February morning that the doors were |sest and most hateful of all. 
thrown open, and. that the chiefs of the hostile parties showed themselves to, {t may be doubted whether he would have been thus misled, if his mind had 
the multitude. Conway was received with loud applause. But when Pitt//been in full health aad vigour. But the truth is, that he had for some tine 

_ appeared, all eyes were fixed on him alone. All hats were inthe air. Loud |been in an unnatural state of excitement. No suspicion of this sort had yet 
and long buzzas accompanied him to his chair, and a train of admirers escor- got abroad. His eloquence had never shone with more splendour than dur ug 
ted him all the way to his home. Then came forth Grenville. As soon as the receat debates. But people afterwards called to mind many things whicn 
he was recognized, a storm of hisses and curses broke forth. He turned fiercely ought to have r.used their apprehensions. His habits were gradually becom- 
on the crowd, and caught one man by the throat. The bystanders were in ing more eccentric. A horror ofall loud sounds, such as is said to have been 
great alarm. If a scuffle began, none could say how it might end. Fests ene of the many oddities of Wallenstein, grew upon him. Though the most 
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. ‘There is a good deal of embellishment in all these stories,’ said Mr. Slick 
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sent down by land carriage. Relays of labourers were hired ; and the work 
went on all night hy torchlight. No man could be more abstemious than Pitt ; 
yet the profusion of his kitchen was a wonder even toepicures. Several din- 
ners were a'ways dressing ; for his appetite was capricious and fanciful; and 


nt whatever moment he felt inclined \o eat, he expectec a meal to be instantly!| 


on the table. Other circumstances might be mentioned, such as separa'ely are 
of little moment, but such as, when taken together, and when viewed in con 
nection with the strange events which followed, justify us in believing that his 
mind was already in a morbid state. © 

Soon after the close of the session of Parliament, Lord Rockingham received 
his dismissal. He retired, accompanied by a firm body of friends, whose con 
sistency and uprightness enmity itself was forced to admit. None of them 
had asked or obtained any pension or any sincure, either in possession or in 
reversion. Such disinterestedness was then rare among politicians. Their 
chief, though not a man of brilliant talents, had won for himself an honourable 
fame, which he kept pure tothe last. He had, in spite of difficulties which 
seemed almost insurmountable, removed great abuses and averted a civil war. 
Sixteen years later, in a dark and terrible day, he was again called upon to 


save the state, brought to the very brink of ruin by the same perfidy and obsti-|_ 


nacy which had embarrassed, and at length overthrown, his first administration 
—[To be concluded next week.} 


NEW WORK BY SAM SLICK. 


The Attaché ; or, Sam Slick in England. By the author of “ The Clock- 


maker.’ Second and Last Serres. 2 vols. Bentley. 

{Second Notice.) 
The second volume of these Sibylline leaves is full of odd stories. Are we 
gravely to believe our author, when he tells us that his hero, and Mr. Clergy- 


man Hopewell, are drawn from life, and that the anecdotes he has wrought up)| 


to ‘point the moral”? of his discourse are facts? whether romance or reality, 
the following is very racy :-— 

‘* As we sat chatting together late last night, the danger of a fire at sea was 
talked of, the loss of the Kent Indiaman, and the remarkable coolness of Col 
M‘Grigor on that occasion was discussed, and various anecdotes related of 
calmness, presence of mind, and coolness, under every possible form of peril. 


lof English watering-places will be more amusing to the general reader. But 
jare not the following pictures applicable to brunnen in general, whether by the 
iside of the Alps or the Atlantic? 

“Well,” said Mr. Slick, **1 like ’em, and I don't like ’em; kinder sort o’ 
'so, and kinder sort of not so, but more not so nor so. For a lark, such as you 
‘and me has kad, why, it’s well enough; and it aint bad as a place for seein’ 
character ; but J wouldn’t like to live here, somehow, all the year round. They 
‘have but four objects in view here, and them they are for everlastin’ a-chasin’ 
‘arter— health or wealth—life ora wife. It would be fun enough in studyin’ 
ithe folks, as I have amused myself many a day in doin’, only them horrid so- 
‘lemncoly-lookin’ people that are struck with death, and yet not dead—totterin’, 
\shakin’, tremblin’, crawlin’, and wheelin’ about, with their legs and feet gone, 
lwheezin’, coffin’, puffin’, and blowin’, with their bellowses gone—feelin’, lead- 

in’, stumblin’ and tumblin’, with their eyes gone,—or trumpet-eared, roarin’, 
borein’, callin’ and bawlin’, with their hearin’ gone,—don’t let you think of 
nothin’ else. * * Oh, dear! fora feller like me, that’s always travelled all 
my life as hard as ever I could lick, or a horse like old Clay to carry me, for to 
come at the eend of the journey to wind up the last stage, with a leetle four- 
wheeled waggon, with a man to drag me on the side-path! What a skary 
kind o’ thought it is, aint it? Oh, dear! it’s sot one o' my feet asleep already, 
only a-thinkin’ of it—it has, upon my soul! Let's walk to the seat over there, 
where | can sit, and kick my heel, for positively, my legs is gittin’ numb. I 
wonder whether palsy is ketchin’? The sick and the well here ought to have 
a great caucus meetin’, and come to an onderstandin’. Them that’s healthy 
should say to t‘others, Come now, old fellows, let's make a fair division of these 
places. If you are sick, choose your ground, and you shal: have it. Do you 
want sea-air! Well, there is Brighton, you shall have it ; it’s a horrid stupid 
place, and just fit for you, and will do your business for you in a month — 
you want inland air? Well, there is Leamington or Cheltenham—take your 
choice. Leamington is itt Well then, you shall have it; and you may take 
Herne Bay and Bath into the bargain ; for we want to be liberal, end act kindly 
to you, seein’ you aint well. Now there’s four places for you--mind you stick 
to ’em.”’ 

The group described as under, is, perhaps, only to be studied to perfection in 
a certain English midland county :-— 

“ Well, then, as you must have somebody to amuse you, we will give you 
into the bargain a parcel of East Indgy officers, that aint ill and aint well ; ripe 
‘enough to begin to decay, and most likely are a little too far gone in places. 
They wont keep good long; it’s likely old Scratch will take ’em sudden some 


‘night ; so you shall have these fellows. ‘They lie so | ke the devil they'll make 
\you stare, that’s a fact. If you only promise to let them get on an elephant 
‘arter dinner, they'll let you tell about your rumatics, what you’re rubbed in, 
‘and took in, how ’cute the pain is, and you may grin and make faces to em till 
lyou are tired ; and tell ‘em how you didn’t sleep ; and bow shockin’ active you 
was once upon a time when you was young; and describe all about your pills, 
|plaisters, and blisters, and everythin’. Well, then, pay ‘em for listenin’, for it 
\desarves it, by mountin’ them for a tiger hunt, and they'll beguile away pain, [ 


“ There is always a fact to build a story on, or a peg to hang it on, and this 
makes it probable ; so that the story and its fictions get so mixed up, you can’t 
tell at last what is trath and what is faney. A good story is never spiled in the 
tellin’, except by a critter that don’t know how to tell it. Battles, shipwrecks, 
highway robberies, blowed-up steamers, vessels a-fire, and so on, lay a founda- 
tion as facts. Some people are saved,—that’s another fact to build on ;—some 
captain, or passenger, or woman haint fainted, and that's enough to make a 

rand affair of it. You can't hardly believe none of them, that’s the truth. 

ow, I'll tell you a story that happened in a farm-house near to father's, to 
Slickville, jist a common scene of common life, and no romance about it, that 
does jist go for to show what I call coolness. Our nearest neighbor was Squire 
Peleg Sandford ; well, the old Squire and all his family was all of them the 
most awful passionate folks that ever lived when they chose, and then they 
could keep in their temper, and could be as cool at other times as cucumbers. 
One night, old uncle Peleg, as-he was called, told his son Gucom, a boy of 
fourteen years old, to go and bring in a backlog for the fire. A backlog, you 
know, Squire, in a wood fire, is always the biggest stick that one can find or 
carry. Ittakes a stout junk of a boy to lift one. Well, as soon as Gucom 
goes to fetch the log, the old Squire drags forward the coals, and fixes the fire so 
as to leave a bed for it, and stands by ready to fit itinto its place Presently 
in comes Gucom with a little cat stick, no bigger than his leg, and throws it on. 
Uncle Peleg got so mad, he never said a word, but just seized his ridin’ whip, 
and gave him a’most an awful whippin’. He tanned his hide properly for him, 
you may depend. ‘* Now,” sais he, ‘go, sir, and bring in a proper backlog.”’ 
Gucom was clear grit as well as the old man, for he was achip of the old block, 
and no mistake ; so out he goes without so much as sayin’ a word, but instead 


|know, they will tell such horrid thumpers. Or you can have a boar hunt, or a 
great sarpent hunt, or Suttees, or anythin’. Three lines for a fact, and three 
volumes for the romance. Airthand seas! how they lie! ‘There are two things 
levery feller leaves in the East, his liver and his truth. Few horses can trot as 
fast as they can invent; yes, you may have these old ’coons, and then when 
\you’re tied by the leg and can’t stir, it will amuse you to see them old sinners 
\lookin’ onder gals’ bonnets, chuckin’ chambermaids onder the chin, and winkin’ 
lumpedent to the shop-woman, not ‘cause pleases women, for it don't—young 
jheifers can’t abide old fellers—but ’cause it pleases themselves to fancy they 
jare young. Never play cards with them, for if they lose they are horrid cross 
‘and everlastin’ sarsy, and you have to swaller it all, for it’s cowardly to kick a 
feller that’s got the gout; and if they win they make too much noise a-larfin, 
ithey are so pleased.” 

Mr. Slick is as wise as Mr. Weller, Senior, in discerning the snares which 
are laid for single and unwary men, by the gentlewomen who flaunt round “the 
Wells,”"—and as pungent as Mr. Weller, Junior, in his specimens of the Stig- 
gins and Sawyer species :— 

| “ Everythin’ here is managed to bring folks together. ‘The shop must be at- 
‘tractive now, or there is no custom. Look at that chap a comin’ along. He 
lis a popular preacher. The turf, club, and ball managers have bribed him ; 
for he preaches agin horse-racin', and dancin’, and dress, and musick, and par- 
ties, and gaieties, with all his might and main; calls the course the Devil’s 
‘commun, and the assembly-room Old Nick’s levee. Well, he preaches so 
violent, and raves so like mad agin ‘em, it sets all the young folks crazy to go 
jarter this forbiddin’ fruit, right off the reel, and induces old folks to fetch their 


of goin’ to the wood pile, he walks off altogether, and staid away eight years, 
till he was one-and-twenty, and his own master. Well, as soon as he was a) 
man grown, and lawfully on his own book, he took it into his head one day he'd, 


go to home and see his old father and mother agin, and show them he was alive | 


and kickin’, for they didn’t know whether he was dead or not, never havin’ 
heard of or from him one blessed word all that time. When he arrived to the 
old house, daylight was down, and lights lit, and as he passed the keepin’ room 


gals where such good doctrine is taught. ‘There is no trick of modern times 
equal to it. It’s actilly the makin’ of the town. Then it just suits all old gals 
that have given up the flash line and gay line, as their lines got no bites to their 
hooks all the time they fished with them, and have taken the serious line, and 
‘are anglin’ arter good men, pious men, aad stupid men, that fancy bein’ stupid 
is bein’ righteous. So all these vinegar cruits get on the side-board together, 
‘cut out red flannel for the poor, and caps for old women, and baby-clothes for 


winder, he looked in, and there was old Squire sittin’ in the same chair he was little children ; and who go with the good man in their angel visits to the needy, 


eight years afore, when he ordered in the backlog, and gave him such an on- 


‘till they praise each other's goodness so, they think two such lumps of good- 


marcifal whippin’. So what does Gucom do, but stops at the wood pile, and|/ness, if j’ined, would make a’most a beautiful large almighty lump of it, and 


picks up a most hugaceous log, (for he had grow'd to be a’most a thunderin’ 
big feller then,) and openin’ the door he marches in and lays it down on the 
hearth, and then lookin’ up, sais he, “* Father, I've brought you in the backlog.’ 
Uncle Peleg was struck up all of a heap ; he couldn't betieve his eyes, that that 
great six-footer was the boy he had cow-hided, and he couldn't believe his ears 


|they marry. Ah! here comes t’other feller. There is the popular doctor.— 


| What a dear man he is!—the old like him and the young like him ; the good 


like him,and the not so gooder like him ; the well like him and the ill like bim, 
aud every body likes him. He never lost a patient yet. Lot’s of ’em have 
died, but then they came there on purpose to die ; they were done for in Lon- 


when he heard him call him father; a man from the grave wouldn’t have sur don, and sent to him to A a out of pain; but he never lost one, since he was 
e 


prised him more,—he was quite onfakilized, and be-dumbed for a minute. But} knee-high to a goose. 


he came too right off, and was iced down to freezing point in notime. ‘ What 
did you say!’’ saishe. ‘ That! have brought you in the backlog, sir, you sent 
me out for.” ‘ Well, then, you’ve been a d—d Jong time a-fetchin’ it,’’ sais 
he, “that’s all Tecan say. Draw the coals forrard, put it on, and then go to) | 
bed.’ Now, that’s a fact, Squire; I know’d the parties myself,—and that’s | 
what J do call coolness—and no mistake ’” 

While marking for extract this choice illustration of sang froid, we recollect) 
something like a parallel anecdote told of a deceased nobleman, on the occasion) 
of the unexpected return home of one of his family, who had for wany years), 
been absent in the East Indies. He was at tea when the lung-departed broke) 
into the room.—“ Ha, ——, my boy, is that you?” was his greeting, “ Black], 
or Green!” 

We recommend Mr. Slick’s homily on wedding festivities to all whom it may 
concern.—** The Canadian Exile” presses too closely on vexed questiuns of 


onderstands delicate young gals’ complaints most 
beautiful that aint well, and are brought here for the waters. He knows nothin’ 
is the matter of ‘em but the * visitin fever ;’ but he don’t let on to nobody, and 
don’t pretend to know; so he tells Ma’ she must not thwart her dear gal: she 
is narvous, and won't bear contradiction—she must be amused, and have her 
own way. He prescribes a dose every other night of two pills, made of one 
grain of flour, two grains of sugar, and five drops of water, a-goin’ to bed ; and 
it’s so prepared she can’t take cold arter it, for there aint one bit of horrid mer- 
cury in it. Then he whispers to Miss ‘dancin’ is good exercise ; spirits must 
be kept up by company. All natur is cheerful ; why shouldn’t young gals be ? 
Canary birds and young ladies were never made for cages ; tho’ fouls made 
cages for them sometimes.’ The gal is delighted and better, and the mother 
is contented and happy. They both recommend the doctor, who charges them 
— high, and so he ought; he made acure, and he is paid with great 
pleasure. 


Colonial politics to suit an unpolitical article like ours, and the Attaché’s views) 


“ There is another lady, a widder, ill, that sendsfor him. He sees what she 
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ia : affectionate of fathers, he could not at this timebear to hearthe voices of his 
: ih ey own children, and laid out sums at Hayes in buying up houses contiguous tq 
; ioe i his own, merely that he might have no neighbours to disturb him with thei 
at fi noise. He then sold Hayes, and took possession of a villa at Hamstead, where 
Bee & he again began to purchase houses to right and left. In expense, indeed | : 
4, i t he vied, during this part of his life, with the wealthiest of the conquerors é 
r ie} of Bengal and Tanjore. At Burton Pynsent, he ordered a great extent o 
fie a i ground to be planted with cedars. Cedars enough forthe purpose were not to : 
ast be found in Somersetshire. They were therefore collected in London, und : 
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wants with half an eye, he is so used to symptoms. She wants gossip.||way they are sure to git here. They are a benighted, obstinate, bull-headed 
‘ Who is Mr. Adams?’ sais she. ‘Is he of the family of old Adam, orof the people, the English, that’s a fact, and always was.’ 

new family of Adam, that live to Manchester ?' ‘Oh, yes ! the family is older’ Must we here say good bye to Sam Slick! Let us take, then, a long look 
than sin, and as rich too,’ sais he. ‘ Who is that lady he walked with yester- |at him from head to beel, ere we put him on board the liner. He deserves to 
day ‘’ ‘Oh! she is married,’ sais doctor. Widder is better directly. ‘ The) be entered on our list of friends containing the names of Tristram Shandy, The 
sight of you, dear doctor, has done me good ; it has revived my spirits; do Shepherd of the Noctes Ambrosiana, and other rhapsodical discoursers on time 
all ag’n,’ ‘It’s all on the narves, my dear widder,’ sais he. * Take two of and change, who, besides the delights of their discourse, possess also the 


these bread and sugar pills, you will be all right ina day or two; and, before! charm of individuality. Apart from al! the worth of Sam Slick’s revelations, 


goin’ into company, take a table spoonful of this mixture. It's a new exilira- the man is precious to vs, as a queer creature—knowing, impudent, sensible, 
tin’ sedative’ (which means it’s a dram of perfumed spirits). ‘Oh! you will sagacious, vulgar, yet not without a certain tact :—and overflowing with a hu- 
feel as charmin’ as you look.” Widder takes the mixture that evenin,’ and is mour as peculiar in its way, as the humours of Andrew Fairservice or Protes- 
so brilliant in her talk, and so sparklin’ io her eyes, Adam is in Jove with her, tant Miss Miggs, (that impersonation of shrewish female service!) We dare 
and is in a fair way to have his flint fixed by this innocent Eve of a widder.’ *’ hardly hope for another such figure from the author's portfolio, but are glad to 

After his Tartuffe and Sangrado, he treats us to that piece dé resistance of see that though he has done with Sam, he promises us sketches and recollec- 
most pathos-makers, the Consumptive Young Lady. The introduction of such) tions of colonial life. Dry they cannot—heartless, we are sure they will not 
figures seems to us a little out of taste. Mr Slick deals with his subject gen- be ; and, we trust, not much exagyerated. But the farce with which, as well 
tly, but it is the species, not the specimen, to which we object. Let us, on the as the fun, the Squire has spiced his seven volumes, will not be laid aside, it is 


other hand, recommend a daguerreotype portrait, to those who are fond of sing- jto be feared, without some difficulty. 


ing ‘ The fine old English Gentleman 
‘* As we were sitting on one of the henches in the park at Richmond to-day, | ao 
a livered servant passed us, with an air of self-pessession and importance that NOTES OF MY CAPTIVI ry IN RUSSIA. 
indicated the easy dependance of his condition, and the rank or affluence of his Notes of my Captivity in Russia, in the Years 1794, 1796, and 1796. B 
master. * * That,’ said Mr. Slick, * is what I call ‘*a rael English gentleman,’ | J. U. Niemcewicz. Translated frvm the original, by Alexander Laski. 
Edinburgh, Tait ; London, Simpkin & Co. 


now. He lives in a grand house, is well clad. well fed ; lots of lush to drink, 
devilish little to do, and no care about corn laws, free-trade, blowed-up bank. AWN old tale, it must be confessed, but, for all that, one whose interest is as 
ers, run-away lawyers, smashed-down tenants, nor nothin.” The mistress is fresh as if the events only happened yesterday. Writsen fifty years ago, during 
kind to him, ‘cause he is the son of her old nurse ; andthe master is kind to the author's residence in the United States, it was first published last year, by 
him, ‘cause his father and grandfather lived with his father and grandfather; the Polish Historical Committee of Paris, In relating the incidents of his long 
and the boys are kind to him, ‘cause he always takes their part ; and the maids captivity, Niemcewicz takes occasion to present a picture of the Russian court, 
are kind to him, ’cause he is their plaguy handsome, free and easy feller, (and /statesmen, and public functionaries, with many other interesting sketches, not 
women always like handsum men, aud impedent men, though they vow they to mention his account of the political occurrences which preceded the downfall 
don’t) ; and the butler likes him, ‘cause he can drink like a gentleman and of his unhappy country. Neimcewicz was born in 1757, at Skoki, in the pala- 
never get drunk. | tinate of Brzesc, in Lithuania. He was educated in the corps of cadets, at 
His master has to attend certain hours in the House of Lords: he has to Warsaw, spent several years in France, Germany, and Italy ; and, having been 
attend certain hours in his master’s house. There aint much difference, is|clected nuncia for the palatinate of Livonia, made his political debut at the 
there? His master loses his place if the Ministry goes out ; but he holds on ‘grand constituent Diet, which lasted from 1788 to 1792, and where he support- 
to his’n all the same. Which hasthe best of that! His master takes the ed “ measures for establishing a monarchical power,—hereditary and strong, 
tour of Europe, so doeshe. His master makes all the arrangements and pays —together with the emancipation of the peasants, and pleaded always with 
all the expenses ; he don’t do either. Which is master or servant here! His ‘eloquence the cause of a wise liberty.” These opinions, also, he advocated in 
young master falls in love with an Italian opera gai, whu expects enormors The National and Foreign Gazctle. Toems and plays, likewise, devoted to 
presents from him ; he falis in love with the bar-maids, who expects a kiss the same cause, proceeded from his pen, and had much success. He joined 
from him. One is joved fer his money, the other for good locks. Who Kosciuszko, in 1794, and became his inseparable companion, in camp, and in 
is the best off ! When his master returns, he has larned where the /battle-field, suffering captivity with him (though apart) at St. Petersburg. 
Alps is, and which side of them Rome is; so has he. Who is the, This brief narrative brings the man at once before our readers. We may 
most improved ? Whenever it rains his master sighs forthe sunny sky of ‘now proceed with the * Notes :” the description of the events preceding, and 
Italy, and quotes Rogers and Byron He d—ns the climate of England in of the battle itself of Macieiowice, is auimated ; but we have no room except 
the vernacular tongue, relies on his own authority, and at all events is original. forthe picture of Kosciuszko wounded and captive :— 
The only difference is, his master calls the castle my house, he calls it our cas-| * Between four and five o'clock in the evening, we saw a detachment of 
tie: his master says my park, and he says our park. It 1s more dignified to use soldiers approaching head-quarters, and carrying upon a hand-barrow, hastily 
the plural ; kings always do ; it’s a royal phrase, and he has the advantage jconstructed, a man half dead. ‘This was General Kosciuszko. His heed and 
here. Heis the fust commoner of England too. ‘The servants’ hall is the body covered with blood, coatrasied in a dreadful manner with the livid pale- 
House of Commons. It has its rights and privileges, and he is plaguy jealous ness of his face. He bad on his head a large wound from a sword, and three 
of them too. Let his master give any of them an order out of his line, and see jon his back, above the loins, from the thrusts of a pike. He could scarcely 
how soon he votes it a breach of privilege. Let him order the coachman, as breathe. This was very painful to me ; the silence, or rather sullen stupor, 
horses are seldom used, to put themtothe roller and roll the lawn. ‘I can't)|was, at last, interrupted by the sobs and cries of a grief as violent as sincere. 
do it, sir; | couldn't stand it, I should never bear the last of it; I should be [ embraced the General, who had not yet recovered his senses, and from this 
called the rollin’ coachman.’ The master laughs ; he knows prerogative is moment until we were thrown into solitary prisons, | remained with him. A 
dangerous ground, that an Englishman values Magna Charta, and sais, ‘ Very surgeon dressed his wounds, but did not venture to say anything about his 
weil, tell farmer Hodge to do it.’ If a vine that hides part of the gable of a state. The General still showed no signs of recovery from his swoon. They 
coach-house, busts his bondage, and falls trailin’ on the ground, he sais,’ John, |removed him into a large room on the first floor, where | remained by his bed- 
ou have nothin’ to do, it wouldn't hurt you, when you see sucha thing as this side weeping, a grenadier being posted at each door within the hall. Towards 
loose, to nail it up. You see! often do such things myself, J am not above evening, Fersen wanting this apartment for his dinner and council, the invalid 
it.’ * Ah! it may do for you, sir; you can do it if you like, but J can’t ; }/}was once more removed into a room above the cellar. The night which suc- 
should lose caste, I should be balled the gardener’s coachman.’ * Well, well ! ceeded that unfortunate day was the most painful in my life. While I lay on 
you are ablockhead ; never mind.’” a heap of straw, my mind was suffering a thousand times more than my body. 
Add to these a few pithy words on English wealth and loxury, a sort of Immediately after the host of officers, who filled the house, had retired to bed, 
‘ Vale” from the Clockmaker, who, finding that the glory of lionism is “ fickle! the confused voices, and immoderate laughter of this multitude, gave place to 
and vain,” resolves to take a hint while there is yet time ; retreats from Lon. |‘he groauings and imprecatious of the dying and wounded. It must be under- 
don ere he is bowed out—retrenches the superfluous hair from his face, parts stood that towards the end of the battle. or rather the slaughter, one hundred 
company with gold chains and smart cravats, and sets sail for the New World,, soldiers of Dzialynski’s regiment, and of the regiment of the fusileers, had re- 
brisk in the hopes of driving a clock trade with China. It is by mistake we |treated into the house which had been the head-quarters of our army. _ These 
think, or at least out of carelessness, that the following strictures are put into \gallant men defended themselves to the last; but when their ammunition was 
the month not of Sam, but of Sam s foolish father :— spent, the Russians entered the house, and then the slaughter began. They 
“*« Well I don’t know,’ said the Colonel, ‘ it is a great country in one sense, |killed each other, and stabbed with bayonets, péle-mele, in every room, and es- 
but then it aint in another. It might be great so far as riches go, but then in |pecially in the cellar, where our soldiers had teken the Jast refuge. The car- 
size it aint bigger than New York State arter all. Jt’s nothin’ a’most on the page continued until there remained only the dead and dying, who were still 
map. In fact, I doubt it bein’ so rich as some folks brag on. ‘Tell you wha, there when we were brought into the room, which was situated immediately 
“ wilfal waste makes woeful want.” There’sa great many lazy, idle, extrava- avove the cellar. Some of them dying from the acute pain of their wounds, 
gant women here, that's a fact. The Park is chock full of ‘em all the time, |uttered heart-rending groans and screams; others burning with an excessive 
ndin’ and gallavantin’ about, tricked out in silks and satins a-doin’ of nothin’. thirst, demanded drink ; here some begged to be killed, whilst the greatest 
Every day in the week can’t be Thanksgivin’ day, nor Independence day nother |/part exasperated, gave vent to imprecations, for having been, according to 
“All play and no work will soon fetch a noble to ninepence, and make bread |theit opinion, impradently sacrificed to an enemy so superior in numbers, It 
timber short,” I know. Some on ‘em ought to be kept to home, or else their |was in the midst of those exclamations of pain, despair and death, having before 
homes must be bad taken care of. Who the plague looks after their helps |me an expiring friend, suffering from my own wound, shivering from cold, 
when they are off frolickin’! Who does the presarvin’, or makes the pies and |which began to be very severe, broken-hearted, with the mind overpowered by 
apple sarce and dough-nuts? Who does the spinnin’ and cardin’, and bleach- 4 thousand reflections on that unfortunate day, and its consequences to my un- 
in’, or mends their husband’s shirts or darns their stockin’s ! Tell you what,||fortunate country,—it was in the midst of all these torments, I repeat, that I 
old Eve fell into mischief when she had nothin’ to do ; and I guess some o’ /spent the most miserable night that it could fall to the lot of mortal to endure. 
them flauntin’ birds, if they was follered and well watched, would be found a-|/The dawn dissipated, at last, the horrible darkness. General Kosciuszko awoke 
scratchin’ up other folks’ gardens sometimes. * * * * * * * * * like a man who had been in a profound lethargy, and seeing me wounded at 
Then look at the servants in gold lace, and broadcloth as fine as their mas-/|his side, asked me what was the matter, and where we were. ‘ Alas!’ said I, 
ters; why they never do nothin’, but help make a show. They don’t work, |* We are prisoners to the Russians. | am with you and will never leave you.’ 
and they couldn’t if they would, it would sp'ile their clothes so. What on |‘ How happy am I to have sucha friend in misfortune !’ answered he, with 
airth would be the valy of a thousand such critturs on a farm'—Lord! I'd /tears in his eyes. I soon convinced myself that he was not so dangerously 
like to stick a pitchfork in one o’ them rascal’s hands, and set him to load an |wounded as I had believed. The arrival of Russian officers did not allew us to 
ox cart—what a proper lookin’ fool he'd be, woulda’t he! It can't last—it |converse further with each other ; and if the joy of victory, the trouble,and the 
don’t stand to reason and common sense. And then, arter all, they hante got /arrangements consequent upon battle, had not permitted our enemies to oceupy 
no Indgin corn here, they can't raise it, nor punkin pies, nor quinces, nor silk- themselves much with us on the preceding day, they began wry early this 
worms, nor nothin’. “Then as to their farmin’—Lord! only look at five great |morning to think seriously of it. ‘They appointed officers and soldiers, who 
elephant-lookin’ beasts in one plough, with one great lummakin’ feller to hold |were to guard, to follow, and never to lose sight of us. * * These guardian 
the handle, and another to carry the whip, and a boy to lead, whove boots has||angels had instructions to watch our words and actions, to prevent us from 
more iron on ’em than the horses’ hoofs have, all crawlin’ as if they was a-goin’|/having any communication with each other, and to make a report every day 
to a funeral. What sort of way is that todo work! It makes me mad to of what they had seen, heard, or observed during that day. At ten o'clock we 
look at ’em. If there is any airthly clumsy fashion of doin’ a thing, that’s the /had the first visit of General Fersen, who said to Kosciuszko, ‘I pity you, ut 
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such is the lot of our ptofession of arms.’ As he spoke only Russian and Ger. 
tian, | acted as interpreter duting the conversation, which did not last long. |} 
perceived from Fersen’s tones itt addressing me, that I was considered by him! 
as a most violent enemy, not only of the Russians, but of the Empress person- 
ally, and mm this opinion I was afterwards confirmed by information from another, 

wartér: At noon they celebrated the victory of the preceding day by triple! 
ischarges of mivsketry and artillery. It may be easily imagined how these 
joyful salotes filled ny soul with despair.” 

The prisoners forthwith started under éscort for the interior. The following 
interview is affecting :— 

“At some distance from Wlodawa, upon the Bug, we halted a day to rest _ 
Knowing that my sister, Madame Dunin, lived a few miles ftom this place, | 
asked Chruszczew to send a Cossack, requesting her to come and see mie. As 
he had been in garrison in my province, was well acquainted with my relations, 


‘indeed, relieved by a few pleasing incidents, notwithstanding which, the trial 
lwas more than all intellects could bear. Witness the case of Mons. Bonneau, 
la Frenchman :— 

** After six months of hard captivity, his mind became deranged ; they sent 
him to an hospital, but scarcely had he recovered, when they pot him again in- 
to prison, and he relapsed into a state worse than ever. He was not, however, 
cured this time in an hospital, but kept in prison. Sometimes he was quiet, 
and appeared stupified ; but now and then the house resounded with his cries 
and howlings. Often he chanted the mass and vespers in a beautiful voice. 
[ saw him once passing through the corridor, when the guard opened the door 


and had received from them civilities, he had no objection. My sister arrived’ |for his going out ; he seemed io be twenty-five years of age, and to have a very 
towards the evening, accompanied by her husband and two children. Having |fine courtenance, but pale and worn out. Although he was not found of read- 
devoted all my time to pudlic affairs, 1 had not yet seen her since her marriage jing, | sent hier my books, and he spoiled several of them unintentionally, for it 
Thas her ethotion, and the affecting scene occasioned by our interview, may be) seems that he wrote something on them, and the officer without any ceremony, 
easily imagined. A few years before, neither of us foresaw that we should ever |tore the leaves out. | perceived, However, once in a book which was brought 
meet under circumstances so melancholy. She wanted to dress my wound, but back, words written with blond, as he was not allowed to have either pen or 
knowing she was ericeizite, | did not allowit She brought me a complete bed, |ink. I could not well make oat what he wished to say ; but it was something 
of which I took only two pillows and some sheets, and offered me money, but, like the words—' Iam Karpen,’ and then, * it is for you that I am here, Pol. . . 


being a prisoner, I was less in want of it thaw herself, and begged of her not to! [ sincerely pitied the condition of this unfortunate young man. When he made 

insist upon that point. ‘Though the officers were always present at our conver- |t0o much noise and disobeyed, they were often so cruel as to flog him. They 

sations, we still talked enough of our families and our affairs. M. Dunin was a |gave him one shilling per day for his food; he had some milk in the morning, 

handsome man, and, what is still more, a good husband ; her children, the one and soup with a piece of meat for dinner, and supper; the half of this little 
was often stole. by the officer ” 


six and the other four years old, were beautiful as angels. Having spent the : a a 
rest of the day together, we separated, alas! perhaps forever ‘Two days after One of the prisoners, named Kilinski, is too remarkable a character to escape 
her departure, my cousin Stanislaus wrote to me, addressing the letter to |notice -— : oe 
Chruszezew’s care, and informing me that my brothers had fled, and that, in)“ He was a shoemaker by trade but born with boldness, activity, and a truly 
* the terror and general havoc, he was not able to borrow more than fifty ducats | popular eloquence, he became a personage of distinction, as soon as the revolu- 
whieh he sent me. He promised, besides, to endeavour by all means to obtain |tion, and especially the insurrection at Warsaw, had shown the people his im- 
my telease. I knew beforehand how vain would be his efforts. Our march, as |portance and powers. Ten thousand operatives and shopmen were obedient 
fat as Zaslaw, where we separated from Chruszezew, lasted more than four||t@ his voice. It was quite natural that the commander of such an army could 
weeks ; we started every day at eight o'clock in the morning, travelling about, no longer be looked upon as a shoemaker. He promised to levy a = 
six miles, and arriving at three o'clock for dinner and night’s lodgings. Each from the citizens of Warsaw. was made their colonel, and nothing could have 
carriage was preceded and followed by a detac hment of horse ; the other pri- ;been done better; for he procured at first one thousand men to our army, and 
soners, escorted by the troops, arriving about three hours after us. When we then, being engaged in his military duties, he seldom attended the council, of 
entered Volhvnia, a province wrested from Poland at her second partition, and which he was a member, thus sparing us many disputes and delays in 


which did not take any part in the last revolution, we found only traces of the the debates. It was strange to see young men of the first families, who 
‘held but the commission of lieutenant or captain, calling upon Colonel Kilinski 


P depredations of the campaign of 1792. The nobility and landed proprietors |! 
were living on their estates. Chruszezew, who was receiving every day |in the business of the service, and paying him all the respect due to his rank. 
couriers from Suwarrow and Fersen, wita orders and instructions, learnt that a |People wondered at those things in France ; but in Poland, where the aristo- 
rumour was spread over the country, that the true General Kosciuszko had es- racy was at its zenith, and the people were scarcely looked upon, suc’ an in- 
caped from the battle, and that the Russians, in order to throw terror among Stance struck many with horror. Kilinski, retaining the propensities of 
the patriots, and discourage them, had substituted for him another prisoner,| is early profession, was in the habit of getting tipsy ; and having once a dis- 
with whom they were parading through the country, leading him under an es- |pute with Colonel Granowski, he gave orders to his regiment to take arms, a nd 

ti He was, however. an excellent man, 


cort of two thousand men. In order to silence this rumour, and undeceive the! | wished to attack that of his adversary. — 
ublic, as soon as we stopped at a town or village, Chruszezew sent for the |/and far from having the sanguinary character of certain monsters at that time in 
rd of the place, or its principal inhabitants, took them in Kosciuszko's room, | France. The Russians apparently endeavoured to make Kilinski expiate, by a 

to show hit, and assure them of his existence, and the hopeless cundition in thousand insuits, the crime of his having been a colonel. They gave bum but 
which he was. These interviews were on both sides very painful, often even, |*9 kopeikas per day. He bore his misfortnne, however, with courage, and 
accompanied with tears. We could say nething in the presence of our guord|| mused me often -with his letters to ape which he gave nar oes 
but what was allowed us. Men have been seen before this time exhibiting fero | heir style was not at all that of a colonel, but that of a shoemaker. : He 
cious animals, now it was a ferocious animal that was exhibiting a man.” |wrote also his own life, very interesting from his naiveté, and pourtraying well 
In the most disconsolate conditions, however,—such are the compensations the manners of our people. Fearing that he might be discovered, I advised 
vided for afiliction—there are occasions of mirth. Titow, a stupid officer,|/2'm to burn the chapter describing the part he had taken in the revolution, as 

ad received instructions to treat the prisoners with increased severity, accom- |¢ aplied in it the same epithets to the bape press as if she had been the wife of 
panied with “ orders to send every evening a courier with an exact journal sta-||@ cobler. He observed religiously all holy-days, even the carnival. On Shrove 
ting what we were duing, besides a report not only of our health, the road by Tuesday he puton his Polish dress, witha beautiful girdle, embroidered wish 

‘jgold and silk. He was released at the same time as Kapostas.”’ 


which we passed, the place where we stopped, but also of our conversations, 
fn this state of things books were the chief resources against despair. 


temper, and perhaps, even gestures. This was dreadful work for our dear Ti- 


tow, who scarcely knew how to read; how, then, could he conceive, compose, 
and make a fair copy, every day, of a work of such length, and on so difficult a 
subject?’ Zmiewski and Karpen, who had studied in Moscow, were called to 


When, at length, ink, pens, and paper were allowed to the captive, Niemcewicz 
employed himself in transiating, and in writing elegies and novels. Neverthe- 
less, the want of air and exercise weich he suffered, was almost intolerable. 


‘To show how dreadful his condition was, he gives the following instance :— 


coucoct these sublime compositions. [t was in the evening that our learned, 
editors were busy with their work ; the houses where we lodged were often so! One day, after dinner, being in this state of depression and heaviness, and 
small, that there was only a little closet for (reneral Kosciuszko, and a single jynable either to read or write, | threw myself upon my bed and fell asleep. 
room for us all. Lying upon my straw, and pretending to sleep, | heard dis |/When I awoke, I heard the clock striking six. Well, the idea of having spent 
tinctly all the observations they made on us, with all their debates upon the!/two hours without feeling the weight of my chains, of having, in oblivion of 
choice of words and the elegance of style. ‘Though I suffered much, } confess''my misfortunes, diminished by two hours the time destined for my sufferings, 
that I was often obliged tv hide my face under my cloak, lest I should betray |was enough to fill my heart with joy. Necessity is the mother of invention. 
" the laughter that their stupidity excited. 1 do not know whether it was those’ |Conscious that exercise was by all means indispensable to me, I fell upon the 
Te eg labours, or the length of our journey, 13" evssperated Titow ; the fact, never- |idea of making myself a ball for playing. IJ picked up, accordingly, all the 
theless, is. that he was growing eviiy o.y «ne rude and insufferab’e. 1! ic which fell in handfuls, from my head, added to it that of my beard, and 
greatest pleasure was to speak ill of Poland. * * I resolved not to speak tomy servant made me a ball of it; every morning I played with it for an hour, 
him at all. but to read and be silent. This put him in terrible fits of anger, for \so as to be tired, and to perspire copiously over all my body ; [ then changed 
as soon as he began his invective, | took my book and read as if | was alone |/imy linen and reposed. It is, perhaps, to this school-boy exercise that I am 
* * Tired at last, and almost infuriated with my obstinacy, he wished to take! indebted, not for having borne my captivity with less difficulty, but even for 
revenge for once by a sally full of salt and erudition, and said to me angrily, Having survived it.” 
ey ‘It is in vain that you study continually, you will never be so learned as Pyg- | At length, the Empress died, and the Polish captives were set free. Niem- 
mod malion.’ ‘ Pygmalion a learned man *’ exclaimed Fischer, bursting with|cewicz’s freedom was delayed—he was uneasy ; great, however, was his satis- 
laughter. ‘Are you astonished?’ said the Major, ‘ you see how ignorant you |faction when he saw the Praporsezezyk, or ensign, enter his cell :— 
are, with all your books; you do not know that Pygmalion, according to our! He immediately ordered the soldier to leave the room, and said, ‘Asa 
Greek religion, was so learned a man, that having in his hoase a marble girl he proof of my attachinent to you, I will entrust you with a secret of-the great- 
taught her to speak, read, and write!’ ‘Ah! yes, yes; I remember now,’ in- jest importance.” * What is it?’ said I, with an astonished air. He bowed low. 
terrupted Fischer, ‘it was in the time of the Empress Anne!’ * * * *|*QOuvrimmortal sovereign has deigned to die.’ At this I scarcely refrained from 
ie Titow remained at Kiow, where he spent all the day. Under the basi- bursting out into laughter, but soon feigning an exclamation of surprise, ‘Is it 
ee lic of Riow there are catacombs, or subterranean vaults, called in Rus-|possible ?’ said I,‘when!? how?’ ‘Several days ago, and after a short illness, 
a sia, Pieczary, where seventy bodies of Russian saints and martyrs are depo- |but suc» was the will of St. Nicholas; we must be humbly resigned to it; it 
sited. These black dry skeletons are attired in their pontifical robes. In my)jis a great loss, but I hope the Emperor will indemnify us for it.’ *Do you 
visit to Kiow, in 1786, | had seen those pretended relics, which are continually |think that event will bring any change in our fate 7” He remained silent for a 
visited by great numbers of people. ‘This place is the Russian Mecca; and a’ long time. ‘* You will not betray me?’ said he then in alow voice. ‘ No.’ 
Muséovite would doubt of his salvation if he did not, at least once in his life, ‘said 1, ‘I give you my word for it.’ Although there was nobody in my room, 
_ go on a pilgrimage to it. The Major had too much good sense to think differ- |yet he approached to my ear, and said in a very low tone of voice, ‘ The sol- 
a ently ; thus, though covered the day before with the blood of the unfortunate jdiers who brought your dinner to-day, informed me that they were told not to 
ne people whom he had beaten, he went now, with a contrite heart, and humble ceme for it any more, as you were expected yourself to-night in town.” 
countenance, to visit those holy places. When he returned at night, all beam-) Liberty came at last. At the request of Pawan a Niemcewicz consent- 
ing with joy, he related to his comrades how his heart had thrilled when he ap led to accompany hin to America; thus his exile from his country continued. 
* proached those cousins-german of the Everlasting, how many times he had |He found comfort in literary effort ; and soon, on the motion of Jefferson, the 
* fallen on his knees, how he had prayed, and how the priest had taken the cap |American Philosophical Society elected him a member. Five years afterwards, 
“yom the head of a saint aud pat it on his, &c. His comrades listened to him, |he returned to Poland, having, in the mean time, married Mrs. Livingston 
ghed. and envied him his happiness.’ Kean, of New York. Soon, however, he went back to the United States, nor 
We must, however, hasten on to the Secret Prison, at St. Petersburg, where left there again until 1806, when, Napoleon being at war with Prussia, the 
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e i lour author was confined. Having passed the first night sleepless, he was up 
3 Ht iby six o'clock ; they brought him coffee in a gilded bronze cup, belonging to 
‘Kosciuszko, by which he knew the General was probably his neighbowr—such 
lare are the accidental comforts of such situations. His miserable condition was 
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1844. 
French army entered Poland. The King of Saxony, sovereign of the Duchy 
of Warsaw, created by Napoleon. appointed Niemcewicz Secretary to the Se. 
nate, Member of the Supreme Council of Public Education, and Inspector o! 
Schools. In 1811 he, with others of his countrymen, underwent a third exile 
taking refuge in Germany, and in 1821 was dismissed from his office. The 
rest of his life is contained in these few paragraphs :— 

* Called by the choice of the notables of Warsaw to the Presidency of the 
Society of Benevolence of that city, Niemcewicz found in these functions a 
vast field for honourable and useful labours. Buta still more conspicuous proof 
of public respect awaited him. The Royal society of the Friends of Sciences 
at Warsaw, after the death of the learned philanthropist Starzye, elected tum 
their President ; and it was in this capacity that, in 1829, he conducted the 
rap | ceremony of the inauguration of the statue of Copernicus, from the 
chisel of Thorwaldseo, which was erected before the mansion of the Royal So- 
ciety, in one of the principal places of the capital. The day after the revolu- 
tion of the 29th November 1830, he was called into the Council of Adminis 
tration of the kingdom, which surrounded itself with justly popular names. Ih 
the stormy times which followed, Niemcewicz contributed more than once to 

rve the national movement from excesses which might have weakened its 
force and tarnished its purity. When he was afterwards elected Senator Cas- 
tellan, the Diet, by a special bill, dispensed with the proof of his eligibility. 
The ae year, in the month of July, Niemcewicz being acquainted with 
the English language and manners, was sent by the National Government tc 
plead the cause of his country before the British Cabinet ; this was just at the 
time when the French Cabinet made proposals in London regarding the com- 
mon mediation of the two Courts in the affairs of Poland. But the obstacles 
which were thrown in his way by Prussia did not allow him to arrive in time at 
London ; and soon the fatal intelligence of the capitulation of Warsaw gave a 
deadly blow to the hopes of the Poles. Niemcewicz, more than seventy years 
old at that time, did not, however, hesitate to undergo his fourth exile, and 
share the fate of his countrymen who left Poland. He conrinued, at first, to 
labour in order to influence public opinion in England and Ireland in favour of 
his country, and contributed to the establishment of the Literary Society of 
the Friends of Poland in London. He afterwards came to reside in Paris, 
where his noble efforts in the cause, which he had already served upwards o! 
half acentury, were to terminate only with his life. As a member of the Po- 
lish Literary Society at Paris, he delivered speeches, read his various works. 
and took part in the struggles of the press, on the affairs of Poland, in which 
that Society was engaged. Niemcewicz, always actively occupied with histo- 
rical studies regarding his country, established at Paris an Historical Commit- 
tee, which has already collected a great number of manuscripts, and to which 
he has bequeathed all his papers. He was a political speaker, a poet, and a 

writer; as a poet, he tried the art in all its branches, and wrote satires, 
ables, epigrams, idvls, &c.; as a prose writer, he was historian, author of me- 
moirs, and of political works. Active to the last, in spite of his advanced age 
and his infirmities, he died at Paris, the 21st of May 1841, at the age of eigh- 
ty-four years, respected by his countrymen, by foreigners, and even by his 
enemies.”” 

Niemcewiez, having expressed before his death, a wish to be buried at Mont- 
morenct, the Poles are now engaged in erecting a monument there. 


THE ATMOSPHERIC RAILWAY. 
Dublin, Oct. 

So much scientifical opinion upon the Dalkey Atmospheric has been put forth, 
that perhaps you may like to hear a little unscientifical. Engineers can only 
feel through their heads how a train runs, but your common travellers feel it 
through their entire persons ; thus, by a strange consequence, weakness of wody 
proves a more potent reasoner than strength of mind ; and the weaker the body 
1s, the nearer it approaches an infallible railway-ometér. Professional gentle- 
men hke wise become hardened to such a degree by constant train-trying, that 
excoriation itself, [ believe, would affect thein as little as it does eels,—qualm- 
ishness no more than if they had the stomachs of Jack Tars or ostriches. At 
all events, my humble verdict will have this one advantage—disinterestedness ; 
neither trading spirit nor theoretical prejudice. which must frequently bias the 
dictum of directors, shareholders, engineers, &c., can warp my evidence : 


Truth lies so deep and dark within her well, 
Those even who touch her scarce her form can tell ! 

Perhaps most of your readers know that the Atmospheric Railway from 
Kingstown to Dalkey extends about one mile and three quarters: according to 
my non-chronometer, the distance was performed in somewhat more than two 
minutes, or at about the rate of 45 miles per hour. This is whirlwind pace 
I seemed merely to get into the machine to get out of it, and had very little 
jaunt for my money, (but threepence, however,) which reminded me of the 
poor cookmaid, who complained she had sinall enjoyment of her bed, as the 
night passed away before she had well laid herself down. Another advantage 
over the steam locemotives all travellers whose nerves are not made of bell-wire 
or brains are capable of distraction, will appreciate ;—the atmospheric carriages 
ny on with little more noise than Queen Mab’s coaches; their sound resem- 

led most the rustle of autumn leaves swept forward by a low wind—very mys- 


terious, and rather awful! None of that continuous harsh bluster and be-|| 
wildering screech from a dozen valves and vent-holes, before you set off; nor!) 


of that eterna! puffing, panting, snorting, and fiery evomition—like the efforts 
of a broken-winded dragon to swallow the ground in bis fierceness and rage— 
with which the common train-engines stun, stupify, and derange you. hen 
you proceed, none of the clatter fiom a tail of carriages as if a colossal rattle 
snake were on your track. Besides, you are not sitting near a huge copper 
bomb-shell ever ready to burst, and a furnace threatening to lick up with its 
flamy tongues the whole wooden apparatus (human contents included) behind 
it. You are not smothered and blinded with smoke, grit-gravel, aud coal-dust. 
These are vast negative advantages of the Atmospheric ;—what others it may 
possess I forget, or failed to observe. A positive merit 1s its smooth onward 
motion. Now comes the grand defect—is unplegsant sidleing joggle. This 
amounts, by times, to a lateral swing-swong, and if continued, would become 
almost as emetical. Whether it exceeds the similar defect on steam railroads, 
I cannot decide, but believe none are altogether free from it. For a consider- 
able part of the “ Grand Junction,” a passenger feels himself oscillate like a 
human pendulum at the Old Bailey, and each neighbouring pair of shoulders 


‘concussions entailed by our time-annihilating means of transport now in general 
use. With regard tothe Dalkey Atmospheric, perhaps its very flexuous course 
may augment the disagreeable joggle above-said. Its spine resembles a gigan- 
tic antediluvian serpent ; black, and embossed with ridge-lke joints or rings at 
its vertebra ; or some immense fossil millipede, whose slough, just laid open, 
shows us where a convulsion of Nature had caught and imbedded the living 
reptile, and her transmutative fcrces in tract of time metallified it. This slough, 
oy the bye, is a narrow, deep and steep-walled channel, little pleasanter to wind 
through than a long tunnel, except that most of it is non-vaulted a-top. Har- 
‘pour laws, I believe, prohibited any other ; but if a desire to save ground dic- 
tated it, the economy seems ill-judged ; travellers might almost as well be shot 
along a large spout, with its leaden sides to contemplate for a prospect. Even 
the steain railways, though thrice its width, are rendered irksome and repulsive 
by their interminable monotonous banks, where neither flower blooms nor shrub 
flourishes to attract the eye or refresh the spirit, or sweeten the soot-loaded gale 
lfrom the chimney. That same flexuous course of the Atmospheric may also be 
laumbered among its items of su periority, as it enables the train to make any de- 
‘sirable point without those wide rectangular land tacks incumbent on a steam 
locomotive. But this does not concern the passengers’ sensations in travelling 
—my proper object ; nor does its power to ascend hills, its suitableness for long 
trips, liableness to accident, &c. I must here ask, however, if a moch greater 
velocity would prove advantageous or the reverse! Swift and safe movements 
tre opposed : the means of conservation can never increase at a like rate with 
those of destruction and injury One hundred, two hundred miles per hour have 
been talked of by our * go a-head” (i.e., go-headlong) speculators ; but were 
the trackways lined with flag-men, watchers, and warners, a single small mis- 
chance might occasion the death or disfigurement of several thousand persons. 
As it is, the problem of an artificial sate!lite on the earth's surface has been, 
though not resolved, represented on many an arc, by these quick-rolling en- 
gines: increase their speed much more, and a brush from them would prefigure 
the swish from a comet's tail—they would either sweep everything they met off 
the place it stood, or burst themselves and their freight into a shower of corpus- 
cles, or both! Maximum rapidity may be a very utilitarian object, but can we 
jcall it a aseful? Your go a head men seem to consider it what Mammonites 
cousider money—the one thing needful. Suppose it brought the Land's End 
within an hour of London Bridge, would the gain exceed the sacrifice? Is 
there any use in space at all! or why was Providence superfluous enough to 
give Earth such vast dimensions if Man be wise to annihilate them! “ 

a geometer art thou, O God!" exclaimed the mathematician of yore: our 
practical gentlemen, who would fain bring the four corners of the planet toge- 
ther, tacitly, but virtually, pronounce the Omnipotent unacquainted with—Pro- 


portion. 


foreign Summarp. 


M. E. Biot stated in a note that the historical records of China shew that the 
compass was known and in use in that country even from the 27th century be- 
fore the Christian era. 

M. Feldmann communicated the results of recent keratoplastic experiments, 
or the transplanting of cornea. Amongst others, he successfully transplanted 
the cornea of a cat to the eye of a rabbit. 

M. Lavjier mentioned a new method of dressing suppurating wounds, attend- 
ed with quick cicatrisation and rapid cure: the treatment is simply a thick so- 
lution of gum arabic and gold-beater’s skin. 


Ecyrptian Overtanp seems that some difficulties have arisen | 
the arrangements for this important transit. A railroad between Cairo 
Suez, a canal, the amount of annva] payment to Mehemet Ali, foreign jealou- 
|sies, and probably native fears and interests, have all to be decid. d on and ad- 
usted. But we have strong hopes that every thing mght and desirable will be 
laccomplished ; as it is stated Mr. Emerson Tennent, whose official knowledge 
‘and talent render him so eligible for the task, was on his way from Atnens to 
|Egypt to negotiate a settlement with the Pasha. 

Trociopytes.—The Paris Globe states that M. Geoffrey de St. Hilaire in 
his lectures at the Jardin des Plantes lately, presented several individuals (not 
living) of the Pithesian race, known as Troglodytes. From their organisation, 
form, facial angle, and disposition of the eyes, he observes, they resemble men 
land might seem to be negroes reduced to brutes, or the negroes would be but 
|Trogloaytes of a superior race. These Troglodytes are found, as their name 
imports, dwelling in caverns in the forests of Nigritia, or else in huts covered 
iwith leaves. The negroes call them men of the woods; but men of science 
lrefer them tu the monkey class. 

The crowning stone of the Scott Monument, in Edinburgh, whose foundation 
was laid upwards of four years ago, was placed, with Masonic ceremony, on the 
(26th ult. 

An Iron Lire-soat.—About twelve months ago a subscription was raised 
at Havre for the construction of an iron life-boat. This boat bein finished, 
was a short time ago submitted to trial in the presence of a committee appointed 
jfor the purpose, who declared it to be perfect ; and, consequently, it is now 
iplaced at the port for service, in case of need. It is built of cast-iron sheets, 
is 26 feet 3 inches in length, and 5 feet 3 inches in breadth. The reservoir of 
air is divided into three compartments, perfectly distinct from each other, so 
that any accideut happening to one of them would not destroy its buoyancy. 
Self-acting valves let in or out such quantities of air as may be required to pre- 
serve its equilibrium, according to the weight with which it may be charged, 
and, by means of a water-proof cloth, so arranged as not to confine the motions 
of the rowers, excludes the possibility of its being swamped by shipping water. 

On dit that Miss Burdett Coutts is about to bestow her hand and her im- 
mense wealth on a youthful surgeon. 

The Anti-Corn law League has, it seems, taken Covent-garden Theatre for 
the next season, at a rent of £3,000. 

Mr. Hurst, M.P. for Horsham, has suddenly discharged his servants, given 
up housekeeping, and departed, with his family, for the continent. His debts 
exceed £150,000. 

The Queen has appointed Thomas Horne, Esq., Attorney-General, and Va- 
lentine Fleming, Esq., Solicitor-Generaf for Van Dieman’s Land. 

The Queen has subscribed £200, and Prince Albert £100, towards the erec- 


are shaken together like dice in a backgammon box. It is yet worse, while it 
lasts, than the vibratory motion communicated through the bracements of a 
steam-vessel from the engine to the berths. These | consider the chief dis-| 
comforts respectively of our new sea and land vehicles—annoyances which ap- 
pear within the province of art to provide against, as it can scarce hope to dis-' 


cover & sedative for Ocean’s stupendous oscillation, or a preventive for the dire 


tion of baths and wash-houses in London. Queen Adelaide has also given 
£100. 

A member of the Society of Friends, near New York, has sent £500 to the 
subscription in aid of Father Matthew, and the Duke of Devonshire has sent 
£100. 
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1 : t. Patrick worn by the late Marquis of MS. in his hands, and is to edit it fortwith for the Shakspeare Society, as their 
= Earl of Rosse. first publication for the ensuing year. Mr. Collier is understood to have seen 


- : i have collated it with the printed text. 
i , that the delicious and piquant flavour of jit and to : P : 
ited Leman and Leman) The Revue de Paris says, that the poet Béranger writes yet, though he will 
Blanchard ; who, with Douglas Jerrold, are the principal contributors. ‘not publish ; and has by hun a volume of very remarkable songs which Cha- 

The Earl of Eldon, it is said, has acted most liberally towards the biographer| {¢#¥>#and, Lamartine, and Lamennais, have vainly urged him to send to press. 
ta te rr oan poh seemed Mv. Horace Twinn, net caly with the ‘The poet has determined that they shall pot see the light until after his death. 
copyright of ail the Eldon papers, but with a cheque for £1,000 into the bar- 
gain. 

A gentleman at Saratorf has discovered that the most efficacious remedy for 
the bite of rabid animals, is the insect tentanta aurata reduced to powder, and 
given to the patient. Dr. Wagner has tested the remedy, and met with the 
most satisfactory results. 

The decrease in the stock of bullion in the Bank of England, since the first 
of the new returns on the 7th of Sept., is about £1,000,000; and since the 


| Buriep Treasure.—The Nouvelliste Alenconnais gives a curious account 
\of excavations which have been, at different times, undertaken, and are now 
‘again renewed, near the little country town of Saint Come, on the Mont-Jalu. 
an search of an alleged bu:ied treasure. An ancient tradition, confirmed it is 
said by documentary evidence, asserts that, at a certain spot in the very heart 
of the mountain, twelve massive statues, six gold and six silver. representing 
ithe twelve apostles, iu the life size, were buried, during the troubled times of 
ago, says the provincial account, the father of 
° Mdile. ontine Fay, determined to pessess himself of this treasure, bought 
30th March, when the stock of ballion held by the Bank was at the highest)| 1. contain and ei his excavators A work ; but abandoned the search, after 
point, the decrease is about £2,200,000. Z jan expenditure of 200,000f.! Other explorers have followed, and other sums 
The Duke of Leinster presided at a meeting last week at College-green, been sunk, in the vain search after the graven images ; butof late,the Apos- 
Dublin, whence has emanated a resolution to raise a sum of £20,000 for Father) ies of Mont Jalu have been left to the keeping of their own impenetrable inys- 
Matthew—in the first place, to pay his debts ; and in the nest, to purchase him) tery Now, however, a company has been formed for their resuscitation ; and 
an annuity, in order that he may continue his labours for the promotion of tem- ‘science has been called in to aid the French Dousterswivels. Their faith, how- 
perance, : ever, is notin the old divining-rod—but in the modern divination of animal 
The Duc D'Aumale, left Paris, with the Prince de Joinville, on Tuesday, for|\magnetism. A young girl and a young man have been thrown into magnetic 
Naples; where he is expected to arrive on the 20th or 21st. On the 25th, he 'sleep, upon the mountain ; and they have vouched fur the excavation. Fay 
is to be married to the Princess Caroline Augusta, daughter of the Prince of; has, however, written a letter to a Paris journal, in which he qualifies his share 
Salerno, and cousin of the King of the Two Sicilies. 


jin the statement in question,—reducing his alleged outlay of 200,000f. in the 

Lord Francis Egerton has been unanimously re-elected, for the fifth time, [experiment, to 9,500. He has no objection he says, to accept his portion of the 
Lord Rector of the University and King’s College, Aberdeen. ridicule thrown upon the magnetisers, which he will have to * divide with so 
many honourable men”—but he has a great objection * to pass for a fool.”— 


Mr. Templeton, who has been making a tour of the principal towns of Eng- Gin 


land, has been realising a golden harvest by the exercise of his vocal talenis.!! 


He will shortly, we hear, visit the United States. 

Lord Western died a few days back at Felix-hall. His Lordship was born 
in 1767, and after representing the borough of Maldon in the House of Com- 
mons, obtained a seat for the county of Essex, which he continued to fill until 
1832, when he was raised to the peerage. 

The Limerick Chronicle announces upon authority, that the anxiously wished 
for brevet will take place in January next. 

The Queen has been pleased to confer the dignity of a baronet of the United 

Kingdom upon Vice-Admiral Sir H. Parker, G.C.B. 
- General Sir Richard Armstrong, who is now employed on the Staff of the 
army in Canada, has been placed on the list of general officers who are in the 
receipt of the increased rate of pay of 25s. per diem. This gallant officer has 
seen considerable service in the Peninsular and India. For his gallantry at 
Busaco, Vittoria, and the Pyrenees, he has for some years past held honorary 
medals. 

Tue Great Britarn.—It was rather generally supposed that this vessel 
would have left Cumberland basin on the high tides of the early part of this 
week. She could not, however, be got ready in ume, and her departure is 
postponed to the corresponding period of next month, when it is conficently ex- 
pected she will proceed to sca. We understand no doubt is entertained of there 
being a sufficient rise of water to carry her out without difficulty. 

Ministeriat Cuances —Rumours of ministerial changes are rife. It is 
very yenerally believed that three offices, all held at present by Peers, namely, 
the offices of the First Lord of the Admiralty, President of the Board of Con- 
trol, and Postmaster-General, will be vacated by their present occupants before 
the meeting of Parliament. The first-named office, it is said, will be filled by 
Lord E lenborough, and the second by Lord Stanley ; in which case Mr. Glad 
stone would have the management of the Colonies, and the Board of Trade 
will fal! to Lord Dalhousie. ‘These rumours originate with the Morning Post. 

Sir Robert Sale, in addition to being appointed to the command of a regi- 
ment, has received the lucrative appointment of Quartermaster- General of her 
Majesty’s forces in India, for which country he in 

Bisuor or Lonpon anv Sik Rosert Peet.—Some difference, it is 
Bicones between the Bishop of London and Sir Robert Peel. ‘The pa- 


rish of St. George, Hanover square, is a large one, and the death of the late | 


incumbent rendered the opportunity favourable for dividing it ; but the Bishop 
has a son-in-law in holy orders, and is anxious that the receipts of the parish 
should not be reduced in the case of his relation. Ps) gest, 
rerestine Retics.—Last week, the workmen occupiec in digging the 
aco of the chapel of Notre Dame, in the Cathedral of Troyes, behind 
the high altar, for the purpose of putting down a new altar of white marble, 
came on two tombs placed one over the other, the upper one containing the re- 
mains of Thibault IIf., Count of Campagne and Brie, who died in 1200, when 
on the point of going to Palestine to the crusades, and the other enclosing the 
ashes of Henry [., another Count of the same family, deceased in 1180, on his 
return from the Holy Land. Near them was a coffin containing the remains of 
Bishop Hervee of Troyes, whose episcopal rule lasted from 1206 to 1223. The 
cover was taken off in the presence of the Bishop of Troyes, some Canons of 
the Chapter, and M. Arnault, corresponding member of the Society of Anti- 
quaries. Several objects which had formed part of the robes of the deceased} 
were found there in tolerable preservation. — On the gloves were observable a 
amb near a cross, and the words, “ In nomine Patris et Spiritus Sancti.” 


Nov. 2, 1844.—-M. Arago communicated the result of experiments on the 
transmission of electricity a distance of 12,500 metres on a railway at Milan. 
When ihe circuit was metallic taroughout, there was a considerable loss of 
y the needle as a fall from 30 deg.to 17 deg. But when the 
hrough the earth, the two extremities connected with the ap 
ss is trifling, measure shewing a 

eg. to 27'5 deg. only, the voluine of the conductor compensating the infe- 
the power: M. Arago, with MM. Regnault and Breguet, 
are about to prosecute similar inquiries on the Rouen ra:lway. 

We may mention, too, the death, on the 12th inst., at the age of only forty 
four, of Mr. William Grieve,—to whom the lovers of dramatic spectacle have 
owed so much, for the scenic splendours which have long been heron,” the 
theatrical temptations at Drury Lane, and more recently atthe King’s Thea- 
tre. 

A MS. of one of Shakespeare’s plays has at length been discovered,a con- 
temporary MS. of the two parts of Henry IV. made into one. It was found 
in the charter chest of an old Kentish family, and is saidto exhibit some ad- 


power indicated b 
return current is t 
paratus being wells, the lo 


|amount. 

Mup Batu —The Russian journals are filled with accounts of the marvel- 
lous cures effected by the mud baths of the lake of Eupatoria, in the Crimea. 
This saline water, six versts only from the Black Sea, and forty-five from the 
Russian town of Eupatoria, dries up during the summer heats, leaving thick, 
stagnant slime, in which the sick, whom medicine has failed to cure, plunge 
their afflicted bodies ; and in its hot mire their pores distend, absorbing the 
saliue gases, which are said to have a wonderful virtue for the purification of 
the blood. At the village on the lake, called Sak, which is frequented by the 
bathers, a magnificent hotel has been erected,—offering every luxury as an ac- 
companiment to the mud bath ; and among the Russian fashionables, the move, 
—made up of the love of excitement, and the superstitious search after health, 
which, in all countries, carries men from the Abanas and Pharpars at their 
door to some distant Jordan,—is all, just now, in the direction of the lake of 
Eupatoria. 


Tue Oakx—Curious Exrerment.—Take an acorn in the fall of the year, 
tie a string round it in such a way that when suspended, the blunt end of the 
acorn where the cup was, is upward. Hang it thus prepared in the inside of a 
bottle, or hyacinth glass, containing a little water, taking care that the acorn 
does not reach the water within an inch ; wrap the bottle all over in flannel, so 
as to keep it dark and warm, and put it ina warm place. In three or four weeks 
the acorn will have swollen,its coat will have burst, and a little white point will 
|make its appearance at the end opposite the water. This point is the roof ; 
|e acorn is now changing its nature and becoming an oak ; still, however, 
it must be stationed in the dark, still it must be kept clear of the water, and so 
lt must continue tillthe young root is at least half an inch long. 
| Then the water may be allowed to rise higher; but it is only when fromthe 
‘neck or root, a little point begins to turn upward, that it is safe to allow the 
jwater to touch it. At this time, the acoin has ceased to be an acorn, and has 
really become a young oak ; for the little point directing itself upward, is the 
/beginning of that trunk which a century later, may form the timber of a frigate. 
|—As soon as the young stem begins to shuvt, the oak will require a 
dese of light,a little every day; and it also yearns for more focd, so that 
lits root, which in reality is its mouth, must be allowed to touch the water and 
idrink it. 

After these events have come to pass, our little nursling breathes, and must 
have air ; digests ; and must have light ; sucks greedily, and must have fresh 
|water given to its root, which, however, should never be pernzitted to be wholly 
jcovered ; just that point were the stem begins, should always be kept out of 
the water. The pet having been brought to this, its first state of existence, 
lmust be kept in the window. At first it will be a stout thread, whitish, and 
covered with tiny scales, then the scales will expand a little and the end will 
become greener. 

Next will appear some little leaves ; hair will begin to grow, veins will 
branch ; the old scales will fall off, and by slow degrees thé leaves will arrange 
|themselves upon the stem, each unfolding from the bosom of the other. And 
thus, out of a (little starch and gum,—for the acorn was not much more 
—manifold parts will be curious!y produced by :he§ wondrous creative powers 
of nature. Gardener’s Chronicle. 


Spain —The conspiracies alleged to have been discovered at Madrid and Bar- 
celona, to murder Narvaez and to overthrow the Government, continue to fill the 
Spanish and French journals. 

The Madrid attempt was to have been made on the night of the 25th Octo- 
ver, when General Narvaez went to dine with the French Ambassador. Six 
assassins were place? at the corner of the streefof the Infantes de Barquillo, 
commanded by a Captain who had been dismissed at the time of the last pro- 
nunciamientos : two were to stop the horses of the General's carriage, two to 
shoot the coachman, and two to fire into the coach. Narvaez passed sooner 
than he was expected ; and the Captain, who had calculated upon the night 
for the execution of his oo hesitated to strike by day, and deferred his en- 
terprise till the morrow. [nthenight he was seized with remorse ; went to 
Narvaez and avowed his crime. He and his six associates were arrested ; and 
they were found to belong to the lowest classes of the people. A house in the 
neighbourhood was searched, end concealed fire-arms were discovered in it. 
Other persons were arrested—thirty in Madrid, and some officers in the Unicn 
(formerly the Luchana) regiment, on its way to Old Castile under General 
Oribe Among the prisoners was General Prim, Count of Reuss—the leader 
of that revolution in Catalonia which resulted in the exile of Espartero and the 
elevation of Narvaez. 

There are three reports as to the precise charge preferred against Prim. One 


ditioual scenes, and ayariety of important readings, Mx, Halliwell has the 


is, that he had suppled the wih G with arms. Another, that he had held 
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Ministers, (supposed to be S. Mndizabal,) in which a plan was laid down for a. 
munciamiento throughout Spain in favour of the Constitution. ‘Tve third,| 
that he had offered his services to an “ insurrectional committee’? at Madrid.) 
The Procurator fiscal, charged with investigating the case against him, had made 
a report recommending a capital prosecution. ‘The Count was to be tried by a. 
Court-martial ; and General Shel!y had undertaken his defence. 
The Paris Presse represents Prim asa young man, inflated with the cclat of 
his recent career, involved in pecuniary embarrassment, and disgusted with not | 


receiving more aid from Government. 1 


The Court-martial on General Prim assembled on the 4th under the prosi-| 
dency of General Mazzaredo, Captain-General of Madrid and a friend of Nar- 
vaez. The proceedings were abruptly stopped by the discovery of some tech-! 
nical defects ; and on the 6th, the Procurator fiscal began to prepare a new! 
trial. The charge now is understood to be only conspiracy for an insurrection ;| 
the punishment sought, transportation to the Philippine Islands. 

Poranp.—The Silesian Gazette states that in the course of August last a) 
secret association fur political purposes was discovered in the kingdom of Po-| 
land, and many arrests were imide at Warsaw and at other places. A commit-. 
tee appointed to inqufre into the matter have liberated twenty persons, and. 
have condemned three lawyers to ard labour for life in Siberia, and eighteen 
others to the like punishment for ten years ; all the property of the condemn: | 
ed to be confiscated, : 


AveieRs.-—The Algiers correspondent of the Times has some interesting, 
observicions on the Kubyies and the French policy towards that race. The 
.abyles engaged in the present sanguinary war comprise, mote or less, those of 
Kellys, Bovgia, and Dyegelli ; including all the mountainous environs, and par- 
ticularly the Jurgivra group of the Atlas. ‘That group, the highest mountain-, 
range in Barbary, is eight leagues in length, and presents continvon® chains of 
tocks. The inhabitants of the two sides ave ever at Wat with each other ; but, 
they boast of never having been eétiquered by Greeks, Carthagininians, Ro- 
mans, Saracens, or Torke. ‘They are powerful, industrious, and wealthy ; and, 
adout 80,000 im nemiber ; willing to trade, but not to be subjugated Dellys 


fs the site of alarge city, the Rusucurrum of the ancients, of which there are | 


still setne ruins. It had an artificial port ; but now there is only a small and 
Widifferent roadstead. Here the French have formed a * settlement,” which, 
was the scene of the late disastrous reverse ; they had 500 soldiers reduced to. 
400 by sickness ; thirty armed “ colonists ” and 500 native subjects; with 


five block-houses. When first attacked by the hoatife Kabyles, thé native), 


French subjects fled ; bat the attack was repulsed. Ther followed Gen-, 
eral Comman's expedition. Ard now Marshal Bugeaud had arrived with, 
reinforcements. Five hyndred Kabyles, say the French accounts, made their, 
submission ; andthe Marshal had countermanded reiuforcements ordered by, 
tand : but thw English writer doubts whether ihere is not some serious mistake! 
this Mattering view. 

The Reoue de Paris, spczking of the Prussian monarch’s constant endeavours, 
to attract to the common centre of his capital ali the men of Germany illus- 
trious in letters, mentions a familiar visit recently paid by that prince tothe poet, 
Tieck (one of his pensierers,) unannounced, and at a late hour of the eveung.; 
It is probable that he caught the poet in his night-cap ;—at any rate, His Ma-| 
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such is the process to be cartied on.” M_ Ballard adds that the sulphate of 
soda thus obtained is hydrated. but pure ; it does not contain sulphate of mag- 
nesia, and is free from the excess of acid and the proportions of iron which are 
frequently found in the sulphate of seda of commerce. 

— 

DR. WOLFF. 

At length there are positive tidings of Dr. Wolff; and though he writes un- 
Jer great despondency, the consequence no doubt of the anxiety which he has 
undergone, and the shameless extortion to which he is exposed, yet we cannot 
but hope that, having crossed the Bokbara frontier. his person may be Consider- 
ed as safe,—and we give him our hearty weleome ott of Ogre-land. ‘The fol- 
lowing letter has been received frortt hin by Capt. Grover 

Meshed, Month of Shaban 29. 

My dear Ginver,—Not venturing when at Bokhara to keep a joutnal, I hate 


forgotten the date of the Christian month ! 4 
After te infainous Nayib Abdool Summut Khan bad forced from me the pro- 
wise to pay him 6,000 ullas. I should after all have been put to death if Abbas 
‘Kulli Khan, the Persian Ambassador, had not saved me. 1 am now arrived in 
Persia, broken down in constitotion, rolbed of everything I had, and with a 
debt of 6,000 tilas (£2,500), which | am to pay to the brother of the Nayib 


|| Abdool Summut Khan, who is to accompany me to Tehran, 


You thought that £4,000 could be collected for my purpose ; if you can now 
assist me in paying the debt above mentioned to the infamous Nayb, who forced 
\the promise from me in his garden, surrounded by his guards, well; if not, | 
shall be obliged to go to prison in Persia. 
| The King has also setit with me an ambassador who is to go to England, and 
ihe Nayib has forced me to promise to pay the etpenses of that ambagsador out 
iof the ioney Le advanced we. That same ambassadof hds excited the Tur: 
icomans of Mawr and Sarakehs against us; i. ¢ , against Abbas Kulli Khan 
imyseif, on our way to Meshed, and foreed Abbas Kulli Khan to pay hin an 
the other ambassador appointed for Persia 150 tillas in the midst of the desert. 
Yours affectionately, Josern Wotrr. 


Meshied. 
The above, though dated from Meshed, was written at Mostrvon. J am now 
lat Meshed, and two hours after me your gholam (special courier). Ali Abmed 
\Beyk, artived > he found me broken down in Mullah Mehdee’s house. I wil 
‘only add, that the Nayib wants only the interest of the above money, to be pai 

ito his son when of age.—The ambassador from Bokhara Is also bere ; he has 
letters and presents for the Shah, the Sultan, and Queen Victoria —The Nayib 
‘has settled with the King that I should bear the ambassador's expenses from the 
imoney the Nayib expects to be paid back.—! am not yet out of daager, but am 
itoo confused to explain all now —Mullab Mehdee will do it for me.—Lieut. 


|Wyburd has been murdered at Bokhara. Joszepu Wo.rr. 
To this mention of Lieut. Wyburd, Capt. Grover has appended the following 


note i— 
| Lieat. Wyburd, of the Indian navy, is another diplomatic victim, This ta- 
ented officer was sent on a secret diplomatic mission to Khiva in the year 1835, 
land has hever since been heard of. ‘This unfortunate man, tt is right to say, 


jesty found him, it is said, in dishabille. Seeing the bard's confusion, His Ma ‘!was not abandoned to his fate by the British government ; for, in a letter writ 
jesty hastened to say—* Pardon me, Herr Tieck, fer having called on you in |ret, to me by Lord Aberdeen’s direction, I find it stated, that on Col. Stoddart's 
my great coat.” After all, however, these familiarities of an clephent are un- ‘boing sent on his mission to Bokhara, in 1838, he was instructed to inquire afs 


wieldy things. 


War Orvice Nov. §.—Ist or G.on. Regt. of F't. Grds—Mjr. and Col. E. Clive 
to be Lt.-Col. by pur. v. Graat, who ret ; Bvt.-Col. H. R. Ferguson to be Mjr. 
by pur. v. Clive ; Lt. and Capt. J. Spottiswoode to be Capt. and Lt-Col. by 
pur. ¥. Ferguson ; Ens. and Li J.T, Oswald to Lt. and Capt. by put. x. Spot- 


tuswoode —63rd ; Capt. J. R. Norton, from h.-p. Unatt. to be Capt. v. H. J. | 


Swyny, who exch.—64th ; Capt. J. Stainforth, from h -p 2d Garr. Batt, to be 
Capt. v. Battley, app. Payau &th Drags. ; Lt. R H. Smith to be Capt. 
by pur. v. Stainforth, who ret ; Bas. the Hon. J. L. Browne to be Lt. by pur 
v. Smith ; R. Bickerstail, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Browne.—65th ; Lt. P. 
D. Stokes to ve Capt. by pur. v. Drought, who ret ; Eus. B. W. R. ‘Trafford | 
to be Lt by pur. v, Stokes ; R. B. T. Thelwall, Gent. tobe Ens by pur v. Traf 
ford, 72d ; Lt. A N. Sherson to be Capt. by pur. v Gore, who set ; Eus. R. Rocke 
tobe Lt. by pur. v. Shersou ; J.J. W. Norman, Gent, to be Ens by pur. v. 
Rocke.—74th ; J Napier, Gent. to be Ens. without pur. v. Godley, prom in| 
3rd W. I. Regt.—3d W. I. Regt ; Ens. D. Godley, from 74th Ft. to be Lt. 
without por. v. Mowbray, app. to 53rd F't.—Brevet—Capt. J. Stainforth, 64th 
Ft. to be Mjr. in the Army, July 19, 1821 ; Byt.-Mjr. J. Stainfortn, of 64th Ft.' 
= the Army, Jan 10, 1837. 

Frice or Orpnance, Nov. 8.—Corps of Ry! Engrs : 2d Capt. R. J. Stot- 
herd to be Capt. v. Gregory, ret. ou ‘Ist R. to be 
2d Capt. v. Stotherd; 2d Lt. M. H. Synhe to be Ist Lt. y. Hutchinson. 

PARIS ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 

Oct. 7.—M. Ballard read a paper on the means of extracting from sea-water 
the sulphate of soda and potass in sufficient quantity for all the purposes of 
commerce, without having recourse to the present expensive process. Hitherto 
it has been found impracticable to obtain the sulphate of soda from sea-water 
in abundance ; but M. Ballard has been able, from an evaporating surface of 
200 hectares (about 500 English acres,) to obtain 2,500,000 kilogrammes in 
one year. We extract from the paper of M. Ballard, showing the causes 
which have hitherto prevented such results, and his means of remedy :— 
i When two salts differ in their acid and their basis, and a double decomposition 
1s possible, the presence of the first may favour the solubility of the second 
When these two salts have, on the contrary, the same acid and the same basis, 
and the double decomposition is no longer possible, the sa me phenomenon does 
net take place. The solubility of one of the salts is dimi-aished by the presence 
of the other, except in the case of the formation of ad ouble salt. ‘Thus, the 
hydrochlorate of magnesia impedes the solubility of s ea-salt, because it is an 
hydrochlorate, and that of the sulphate of magnesia, because it is a salt of 
magnesia. It favours, on the contrary, the solubility of sulphate of soda, be- 
cause probably, in this case, the double decompositio n takes place. The sola- 
bility of the sulphate of soda is even diminished I yy the presence of the sea | 
salt, because it is a saltof soda. The solution of tae problem is simple. Since! 
the hydrochlorate of magnesia impedes the solubi' ity of the sulphate of mag- 
nesia, and the chlorurate of sodium, between whi ch the decomposition is to be 
effected, and, on the contrary, favours the solubil sty of the sulphate of soda to 
be precipitated, it must be driven off. Since se a-salt impedes the solubility of 
sulphate of soda, and favours the precipitation of the product to be isolated, a 
forther quantity must be added. To extract trom the water the sulphate of 


magnesia, to eliminate the chlorurate of magn esia, and to add sea-salt in excess,| 


ter Lieut. Wyburd. | have not, however, been able to learn that any effort has 
‘been made in his behalf since that time. I ditectéd Dr. Wolf to obtain all 
‘the information he could concerning this tinfortunate man, and to putchase his 
lfreedom shoul! he be in slavery. ‘The Doctor says he has been murdered at 
‘Bokhara; but it remains to be scen on what evidence that assertion is made. 
| | am advised to state an interesting circumstance that occurred to me at St. 
‘Petersburgh, as it will show that the good Doctor's mission has not been entirely 
‘useless. Ur. Wolff was authorized to draw upon my private fortune for the 
‘ransom of any Christian prisoners he might find at Bokhara. In the first batch 
he purchased were ten Russians, and this circumstance was fortunately known 
‘before my arrival in Russia. A message from his imperial Majesty was brought 
to me by the British Minister, expressing his Majesty s thanks, and wish to re- 
iunburse me. My reply was—that | considered it a very great honour to have 
‘been in any way instramental in the release of his subjects, and that repayment 
quite out of the question 
| 1 am glad to take this opportunity to publicly thank his Majesty for his kind 
deciaration, conveyed to me by the British Minister-—* That he would do every- 
thing in his power for the relief of Dr. Woltf.” ; 
Joun Grover, Captain, Unattached. 
Army and Navy Clab, Nov. 6, 1844. 
TITLES GRANTED BY NAPOLEON TO H!S MARECHALS. 
(Taken from a Versailles catalugee of date 1838.) 


; 


i 


Tules. Born. Creation. 
‘Moncey, Duc de Conegliano.......- July 31, 1754 .....--. May 19, 1806 
Jourdan, Apr. 29, 1762 ........ ditto 
\Mas-ena, Duc de Rivoli........-.-- Mar. 6, 1758 ........ ditto 
|Augereau, Due de Castigilone ...... Nov. 11,1757 ditto 
i\Bernadoite, Prince de Pont Corvo ... July 26, 1769 ...----- ditto 
‘Soult, Dac de Dalmatie............ Mar. 26, 1769 ....---- ditto 
\Brone, May 13, 1763 ....---- ditto 
'Lannes, Dac de Montebello .....-.. Apr. 11, 1769 ...----- ditto 


\Berthier Prde Neufehatel et Wagram Nov. 10, 1763. ditio 
\Murat, Due de Cleves et de Berg ... Mar. 25, 1768 ......-. ditto 
\Mortier, Duc de Trevise .........-- ——— 1768 ........ ditto 
‘Ney, Duc de Elchingen et Prince de 


\Davoust, Prince de Ecknuhl....... May 10, 1770 .....--- citto 
‘Hessieres, Duc de Istra.....---.-- Aug. 6, 1768 ......-- ditto 
‘Kellermas, Duc de Valmy...----- May 28,1735 ......-- ditto 
\Lefebre, Duc de Dantzick ....---- Oct. 28, 1754 .......- ditto 
'Relune. Duc de Belune ....------ Sept. 17, 1664 ........ ditto 
\Oudinot, Duc de Reggio ...------ April | eee 12, 1809 
\Macdonald, Duc de ‘Tarente .....- Nov. 17, 1765 ....--- ditto 
\Marmont, Duc de Kaguse -.--.--- Joly 20, 1774 ....---- ditro 
Suchet, Duc d’Albvera .....-..--- Mareh2, 1772 July 1i, 1803 
St. Cyr, Marquis St. Cyr -..--- +. Apr. 13, 1764 .....-+. Aug. 27, 1812 
Poniatowski, Prince Poniatowski... May 7, 1764 ...-...- Oct. 16, 1813 


All those of date 1804 were so created at the Camp of Boulogne. All 
these portraits are in the gallery at Versailles. We believe every one is dead 
Soult, 
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Miliscellaneons Articles. 


THE COCA OF BOLIVIA. 


The coca, which js so essential to the Indian's comfortable existence, is a 
staple of this climate. This plant, at the time of the conqzest, was ouly used 
by the Incas ang those of the royal, or rather, solar blood. The nlant was 
looked upon as an image of divinity, and no one entered the enclo-ures where 
it was cultivated without bending the knee in adoration. The divine sacrifices 
made at that period were thought not to be acceptable to Heaven. unless the 
victims were crowned with branches of this tree. ‘The oracles inade no reply. 
and auguries were terrible, if the priest did not chew coca at the time of con 
sulting them. It was an unheard -of sacrilege to invoke the shades of the de- 
parted great, without wearing this plant. im token of respect; and the Coyas 
and Mamas, who were supposed to preside over gold and silver, rendered the 
mines impenetrable if the labourers fajled to chew the leaves of coca while en 
gaged in the toil. To this plant the Indian recurred for relief in his greatest 
distress ; no mater whether want or disease oppressed him, or whether he 
sought the favours of Fortune or Cupid, he found consolation in this divine 
plant. In the course of time its use extended to the whole Indian povulation, 
and its cultivation became en importent branch of trade. It produced at one! 
period no less than 2,641,487 dollars yearly ; and we are told that its leaves, 
were once the representative of money, and circulated as coin. The virtues o' 
the coca are of the most as:onishing character. The Indians who are addicted 
to its use are enabled to withstand the toil of the mines, amidst noxious metal 
lic exhalations, without food, rest, or protection from the climate. They run 
hundreds of leagues over deserts, arid plains, and craggy mountains, sustained 
only by the coca and a little parched corn; and often. tov, acting as mules in 
bearing loads through passes where animals cannot go. Many have attributed 
this frightful fragaliy and power of endurance to the effects of habit, and not 
to the use of the coca: but it must be remembered that the Indian 1s naturally 
voracious ; and it is known that many Spaniards were unable to perform the 
Herculean tasks of the Peruvians until they habitually used the coca. More- 
over, the Indians without it lose both their vigour and powers of endurance. It 
is stated that, during the siege of La Paz in 1781, when the Spaniards were 
constantly on the watch, and destitute of provisions, in the isclemencies of 
winter, they were saved from disease and death by resorting to this plant. The 
coca possesses a slightly aromatic and agreeable odour, and when chewed dis- 
penses a grateful fragrance ; its taste is moderately bitter and astringent, and it 
tinges the saliva of a greenish hue. Its effects on the system are stomachic 
and tonic, and beneficial in preventing intermittents, which have always pre 
vailed in the country. The mode of employing coca is to mix with it in the 
mouth a small quantity of lime prepared from shells, much after the manner 
that the betel is used in the East. With this, a handful of parched corn, and 
a ball of arrow-root, an Indian will travel on foot a hundred leagues, trotting on 
ahead of a horse. On the frequented roads, I am informed, that the Indian 
guides have certain spots where they throw out their quids, which have accu- 
mulated into little heaps that now serve as marks of distance; so that instead 
of saying one place is so many leagues from another, it is common to call it so 
many quids ! Three Years in the Pacific. 


A SKETCH. 
Day is sinking 
Far in the purple west ; 
Night is drinking 
Dews that she loves best ; 
While now the pearly shower 
Gems-each green blade and flower ; 
And the blackbird from her nest 
Pours her wild note of harmony, 
That seems to call both earth and sky 
To silent rest. 


The summer-breeze, 

Folding its idle wing, 

Stirs not the trees, 

Whose leafy branches fling 

Broad shadows o’er the way, 

Where gipsy-children play, 

Making the dark furest ring 

With mirth, while splashing in the stream, 
Whose parting waters as they gleam 
Fres beauty bring. 


Light-hearted sings 

The milkmaid with her pail ; 
And Robin, wearied, flings 
Aside his busy flail. 

Then on the rustic stile 

They lean to chat awhile ; 
And Robin, with a nail, 
Scores on the var her name ; 
Then, breathing soft the same, 
‘* Hopes to prevail.” 


But Phillis, starting, 

Sees the bright sun has set ; 

One kiss at parting 

(Her cheek with tears is wet), 

Then down the narrow lane, 

In which the creaking wain, 

Rich heap’d with golden corn is met, 
Away the timid maiden hies. 

Poor swain! her mischief-working eyes 
He can’t forget. M.J. 


ST. PETERSBURG. 


It is said, that the soil of St. Peterburg is in many parts fathomless bog, 


and that the piles rather float than directly sustain the buildings above them ; 
and it is well known that a prevalence of west winds—such as. if rare, will pro- 
bably occur once in acentury or two—would suffice to raise the waters of the 
Gulf of Finland high enough to sweep away the devoted city. It will be re- 
membered how nearly this happened inthe reign of Alexander. When St. 
Petersbur, was first founded, and the energetic Peter had wrested the sceptre 
of spiritual power from a formidable priesthood, every here and there some fana- 
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tic of the order rose up in his despair against the man of fate, and howled forth 
tus curses and prophecies against the abomination of the tsar’s impious creation, 
foretelling for it the fate of Babylon, Nineveh, and Gomorrah. Monks and 
priests in different parts of the Muscoyite dominions raised up their voices in 
prophecy, and died. Whether inspired by their hatred, their bigotry, or the 
chances which the natural course of events afforded of the realization of their 
denunciations, these prophecies so strongly seized on the superstitious imagina- 
hion of the vulgar, as to have been never since eradicated ; and from time to 
time an almost unbroken succession of pruphets have continved to foretell the 
desolation which is to overwhelm the modern capital of the tsars. The inun- 
dations of the city in Alexander's reign drowned in the dungeons of the fortress 

of St. Petersburg several fanatics who had predicted the event. In these dun- 

geons now linger at least two enthusiasts, who fancy that on them has descend- 

ed the mantle of their unhappy predecessors. The impression produced by 
these prognostications is assisted by the perishable aspect of the stupendous 
‘onildings which everywhere rise arownd us, whose stuccoed walls are always 
peeling and cracking to the gripe of keen frost and the blistering sun. 1 for- 
get who has called St. Petersburg a vast encampment of lath and plaster ; but 
‘the comparison is far from an inapt one. Nothing can be more trae, as Custine 
lobserves in other words, than that man can here never rest from his labour : 
‘when he has raised up a crowd of colossal edifices, he has not only not built for 
future ages, but has hardly done any thing for his immediate posterity. Suth 
‘continuous reparations are necessary, that each generation may almost be cal- 
culated to have built the whole city, by instalments ‘of anhual repairs. To this 
ithe material, no less than the climate and situation,contributes. That chiefly used 
'w St. Petersburg for external embellishment, is in no climate very durable ; but 
ithe thick massive walls of brick or stone,which, elsewhere comparatively time- 
defying, are here mere keltow shells, which the fraud of architects, courtiers, and 
ministers, has filled with sand and rubbish, although the price of every brick and 
stone which it has repiaced, has been wrung from the blood and sweat of the 
|Russian people. 

| Nothing can be more obvious than that, in a very few years—in half 
‘the t me that has elapsed since St. Petersburgh arose from the marsh—if this 
city were not being perpetually butt, the marsh would again succeed the city ; 
lthe stucco would be dust ; the walls it covers, ruins imbedded in the mud, 
lcold spongy moss ef this northern climate again creeping over it, with the acid 
cranberry that alone seems to flourish in its alternate bed of snow and stagnant 
‘waters. “ Only the St. Jsaac’s cathedral, the Alexander column, and the gran - 
ite quays of the Neva’s bank,” it it is said, “* would a century hence survive 


ithe ruins of St. Petersburg, were it not for the intervention of man’s preserv- 
ing hand.” Revelations of Russia. 


SIR THOMAS GRESHAM’S EYE TO THE MAIN CHANCE 

“There is a liberality which enriches.” Sir Thomas Gresham proved it. It 
‘has been seen that he remitted a years rent to his tenants inthe new Burst 
|to induce them to make arespectable and flourishing appearance on the occa- 
ision of the Queen's visit. The effect of this was so beneficial, that from “ forty 
ishillings a shoppe by the yeere, hee within two yeres after raysed that rent 
‘unto foure marks a yeere.”’ An advance of above thirty percent. within so 
short a period as two years was pretly well, but that was only a beginning. 
“ Within a while after that,’ we are informed, he raised each shop to “ four 
jpounds ten shillings per annum,” being an advance of a hundred and twenty- 
five per cent. on the first-named rent. The shops, it is added, were well pro- 
vided for the time. Rather an odd idea of what was required by a well provi- 
ded shop at that time is supplied by the information, that then the milliners 
and haberdashers sold ‘ mouse-traps, bird cages, shoeing forns, lanterns, and 
Jews’ truinpets.”’ 

From this period the Royal Exchange continued to increase in wealth and 
importance. Thither the nobility repatred to purchase the most costly articles, 
and the treasures of merchandise thus collected were great in value and superb 
‘in appearance. It is described in the most glowing terms by the writers of 
the time. Its area constantly presented an animated and varied scene. The 
merchants from foreign parts, whose attire least resembled that of the Eng- 
lish, usually attended in their national costume. While the English mer- 
chant appeared with his puffed-out inexpressibles, long vest, short cloak and 
rufls, and pyramidic head covering, the Flemish trader came with his fur-trim- 
smed coat and hat, and close-fitting pentaloons, and the Venetian sported long 
tobes and an elegant bonnet to represent the dignity of the proud republic to 
which he belonged. 


“* Hopson’s Cuorce.”——I was at the assizes for Cumberland in seven suc- 
cessive years before | had a brief. It happened that my old frieud Mr. Lee, 
‘commonly called Jack Lee, was absent in the criminal court, when acause was 
called on in the civil court, and ome attorney, being by that absence deprived 
of his retained counsel, was obliged to procure another, and he gave me a guinea, 
with a scrap of paper as a brief, to defend an old woman in an action for an as- 
sault brought against her by another old woman. The plaintiff had been re- 
[posing in an arm chair, when, some words arising between her and my client, 
‘the latter took hold of the legs of the chair. This sort of assault of course ad- 
mitted of easy proof, and a servant maid of the plaintiff's proved the case. I 
then offered in court that achair should be brought in, and that my old female 
client should place herself in it, and that the lady (the plaintiff) should overset 
the chair and my old woman, as she had been upsct herself. Upon the plain- 
\tiff's attorney refusing this compromise, the wituess (the servant maid) said, 
that her mistress, (the plaintiff) was always willing to make up the matter, but 
that her attorney pee never allow her to do so, and had no will of her own. 
‘* So then,” observed | to the jury, knowing that her attorney’s name was Hob- 
son, * this good lady has had nothing for it but ‘ Hobson's choice.’ ‘* And 
pray then, gentlemen,” I added, “ as the good woman wants no damages and 
the cause is Hobson's, give him but a penny at most if you please.” is pen- 
‘ny the jury gave. When I record that in the same assizes I received seventy 
guineas for this joke, for briefs came in rapidly, I record a fact which proves 
a lawyer may begin to acquire wealth by alittle pleasantry, who might long 
wait before professional knowledge introduced him into note and business. 

Life of Lord Eldon. 
Sir W. Parker has been raised to the dignity of a baronet. It will be re- 
collected that this gallant officer, known in the navy as “ Amazon Parker,” 
‘contributed in no small degree to the termination of the Chinese war ; his emi- 
‘nent services were recognised by Parliament, and the first flag-officer’s j 
jeervice pension which reverted to the Admiralty was conferred immediately on 
‘Sir W. Parker by the Earl of Had@imgton. 


| Mr Brunel, engineer of the Great Western Railway, has arnved in Dublin 
jte complete the survey of the atmospheric line from Dalkey to Wexford. 
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LETTER FROM PARIS. 

The statement thatthe Duke of Wellington wore one of Napoleon’s swords 
at a state banquet given to the King at Windsor Castle, has given publicity to 
the following anecdote: In 1804 the Emperor sent for his j-weller, M. Nicot, 
and, observing to him that the sword, which he wore at his coronation, did not 
harmonise with the imperial costume, commanded another. The celebrat- 
ed diamond, known as “ le regent,” was transferred tothe new hilt ; and the 
old sword, with this exception, was sold to the jeweller. 
ror sentagain for Nicot, and told him to puta large emerald in the place the 


diamond formerly occupied, and be would re-purchase it. But before the} 


order could be completed the nundred days had expired, and the jeweller was 
again the legitimate possessor of the sword—a fact which he one day inci- 
dentally mentioned to one of his customers, an English lady. The next day 
a stranger called upon him, and wished to purchase the sword—offering to 
give him his own price for it. But Nicot refused to part with the only relic 
he possessed of his imperial master; and “the Duke’ for it was no less a 
personage—after paying him a just comliment for his loyalty, gave his card 


and lefi. ‘The sword is now ander a glass case in Nicot’s drawing room ;)| 


and he has left it in his will tothe Invalides. Ihave in my library a valuable 
memento of Napoleon—three volumes of the history of his campaigns in Italy, 
which originally formed a part of the imperial liberary at Rambouillet—and 
one of them contains the following endorsement, in the hand writing of his 
American biographer.: ‘‘ These books were all that Bonaparte had with him 
respecting his Italian campaigns on his voyage to St. Helena, This is the 
identical set, and in this volume there are marks of his pen. They were re- 
cognised by Count Las Cassas, when | showed them to him. HH. Lee.” 

Few sovereigns understand “ king-craft” better than Louis Philippe. 1 
mentioned in my last that Horace Vernet was at Versailles, finishing a 


In 1815 the Empe-}) 


Chalons and Tournus. Before he entered the cloud, the thunder rolled as it is 
wont todo. When he was enveloped in it, he heard only single claps, with 
intervals of silence, without roll or reverberation. After he passed above the 
icloud, the thunder rolled below him as before, and the lightning flashed. The 
jsister of M. Arago witnessed similar phenomena between the village of Estagel 
land Limoux ; and the officers of engineers engaged in the trigonometrical sur- 


ivey repeatedly experienced the same occurrences on the Pyrenees. 
} Manuel of Electricity. 


SEIZURE OF THE ARGENTINE FLEET. 
[From the B. Ayres Packet, Oct 12} 
| Early in the morning of the 29th ult. an armed pilot boat schooner, bearing 
the Onental flag, was seen standing out from the shore ; upon which, the Ar- 
\gentine vessels suspecting her to be one of Garibaldi’s craft, placed themselves 
‘in readiness to act according to circumstances. This suspicion was, however, 
soon removed by the confidence with which she approached till within a short 
\distance of the Argentine corvette, 25 of May,when she anchored. A boat was 


immediately sent from the corvette to bring the commander on board, when it 
‘was ascertained that she was the Oriertal schuoner of war Sancala, one of the 
jsmall vessels lately armed by the legal President, for the purpose of protectin 

ithe commerce of the Buseo against the piratical depredation of Garibaldi. id 
\was also learnt that on her way out she had taken several fishing boats; and 
jhad pursued another so close, that it escaped only by taking refuge on board a 
merchant barque in the harbor. The commander of the Sancala having deli- 
\vered some despatches from President Oribe, of which he was the bearer, re- 
turned to his vessel, which immediately got under way to return to the Buseo. 
Shortly afterwards it was observed that the barque in the harbor which had given 


large picture of the capture of Abd-el-Kader’s Smaia, for the Royal Galleries) refuge to the fishing boat. and which it has subsequently been ascertained is the 


at Versailles. The king went to see it, not long since, and was delighted— 
complimented the artist particularly on the figures of the French troops in the 
foreground, one of whici, and old greradier, he declared must be a portrait. 
“ Yes, sire,” replied the artist, ‘ Schombert is a ‘vieux moustache ’ of the 
empire, who has for the last ten years been winning fresh laurels in Africa, 
aud took a prominent part ia the scene of tue picture. I sketched him when 
ir. Africa, and thinking he would vbtain the cross of the legion of honor, 
painted him with it on his breast, as your Majesty can see ; but I was pained 
to learn, by a letter from him yesterday, that he has no longer any hopes oj 
receiving it—so I mustefface it.” “ No,” replied the king, ‘‘ J authorize you 
to Jet it remain.” 

Murry, the son and successor of the celebrated English publisher of the 
same name, has concluded a bargain with Scrope Davies, Esq., the friend of 
Lord Byron, by which he is to give him £4,000 sterling for his reminiscen- 
ces of the noble poet, including, it is said, a number of bis letters which bave 
never been published. 1 have this information second han‘, from Mr. Da- 
vies, who now resides here, andl anticipated a work of great interes’. While 
at Baden-Baden, last summer, f had the Countess Guiccioli for a ‘vis-a-vis,’ 
and must retract the unfavorable opinion of her charms, which I gave in a 
former letter. In full dress,as saw her at Court, sbe was certainly noi 
beautiful, but in that simpler cosiume, which is permitted at the “ Conversa- 
tions Caus,” one could discover many traces of that voluptuous lovelines- 
which enchained the bard who had declared ; 

“ My days of love are over; me no more 
The chartas of maid, wife, and still less of widow, 
Can make the fool of what they made before.” 


“Ger Ture to 4 Nonnery.”—In the latest French journals we find narra 
ted a revolt of a nunnery, to which “ the revolt of the harem” wasa trifle. The 
inmates of the harem had never heard of a police ; but the insurgent nuns of 
the French nunnery had been brought up with the fear of the police before 
their eyes, and yet dared to * kick up a row,” as Bombastes Furioso expresses 
it. These nuns. eleven hundred in number—a formidable body of young and 
middle-aged ladies, with their minds “‘ made up to mischiet’—had lost their 
Abbess, and were informed that a new one, not quite to their taste, had been 
appointed to rule over them. Accordingly, in emulation of the Ecole Polytech 
nique, they resolved that the spirit of Young France should not be understood 
to inspire the males only of tbe rising generation—the nuns got up an emeute' 
Suppressed it was ; but, to the credit of the fair rioters be it added, that they 
smashed every pane of glass in the nunnery before they surrendered We re- 
member a Christmas insurrection of the Gottingen students which passed off 
with less real damage, and yet a corps of Jagers were sent from Hanover to 
keep the Burschen in order. Since S erne’s parrot of the Visitandines, no 
event in a nunnery has created such a sensation in France. The late Laureate 
had a pet project of Protestant nunueries, and the zealous members of the Rom- 
ish Church in England seem bent at present upon reestablishing therr nunne- 
ries on as extensive a scale as possible. For a century or two, we have had 
few nunneries in this country ; but if we are to judge by the exploits of these 
French nuns, such establishments might be recruited from the refractory young 
ladies who are occasionally brought Coeaes Police Magistrates for |Jaughing at 
overseers and breaking workhouse-windows. Everything in this world has its 
use, if men could but find it out; and the termagants whom workhouse-ma 
trons and workhouse-overseers, with the whole posse comitatus of their under- 
strappers, cannot tame, might possibly make very good nuns. Spectator 

Dr. Lepsius. the head of the Prussian scientific mission in Egypt, has finish- 
ed his travels in Ethiopia, and is about to pass the winter in Thebes ; still pur- 
suing his archelogical and geographical inquirer. A letter from him, publish 
ed iu the Prussian Gazette, relates several singular facts which he learned 
from Osman Bey. Among others, he mentions, “ that in the small state of 
Fazoglo a custom exists of putting to death by hanging the Kings who may 
happen tolose the affection of their subjects. The father of the reigning 
Monarch fell a victim te this barbarous custom. As soon as the Monarch be- 
gins to displease his relatives and ministers, they approach him, and, without 
any preamble, declare to him that no longer pleases either men or women, or 
oxen, or asses, or poultry ; that all his subjects abhor him ; and he cannot do 
better than to die.”’ 

Passinc THROUGH a Tuunper Cuoup.—The fear engendered by the prox- 
imity of the cloud in which ligbtning is elaborated, is founded not on any dis- 
tinet and explicable principles, but on a impression thet the chances of 
damage are augmented as we approach the cause of danger, whatever that 
cause may be. If, then, the risk of injury be admitted to increase as the dis- 
tance from the thunder cloud is diminished, it would follow, by necessary in- 
ference, that destruction would be inevitable to those whose temerity or misfor- 
tune might place them actually within the dimensions of the cloud. Expe- 
rience, however, does not justify this. On the contrary, thunder clouds have 


/Rosalva, having on board the well known Silas Burroughs, owner of the ship 
|Herald, which was seized sometime ago by the Argentine squadron, for sailing 
‘without papers, and the perfect legality of which proceeding has been fully ac- 
knowledged by the government of the U. S —having hoisted the American 
ifag and sent a boat on board the U.S. frigate Congress, the latter had manned 
lner boats and despatched them in pursuit of the Sancala, which they boarded, 
land havling down the Oriental flag, hoisted in its stead the American ensign 
jand pennavt ; the Oriental commander and crew being sent prisoners on board 
jof the Congress. About this time the Argentine schooner of war 9th of July, 
which had been cruizing during the morning. was returning to her anchorage ; 
jand when within half gun shot of the American brig of war Bainbridge, the 
\Sancala, now transformed into an American vesse] of war, and which had taken 
jup a position near the latter, ordered the 9th of July to send a boat on board, 
jwhich demand being complied with, the officers and crew were made prisoners, 
jand American boats were manned and dispatched to take possession of the 9th 
‘of July, which was easily effected,as no hostile intention was suspected. Simul- 
jtaneously with this extraordinary transaction, the U. S. frigate Congress got 
‘under weigh, and coming close alongside the Argentine corvette 25th of May, 
fired a gun, and ordered Capt. Ficton to strike his flag, which, of course, the 
latter refused to do, requesting at the same time to be informed of the cause 
,of such an abrupt and singular proceeding. Capt. Voorhees, however, declined 
\giving any explanations ; but leaving the 25th of May made sail towards the 
“Argentine brigantine of war Republicano, which happened to be under weigh, 
‘and coming up with her sent his boats on boards to take possession, which was 
as easily accomplished as in the case of the 9th of July—the officers in both 
jlnstances being sent on board the frigate, after having been obliged to surren- 
der the keys of the magazines and arm-chests Whilst this was yoing on Capt. 
‘Fitton sent a boat with an officer on board the Congress, again begging to be 
jacquainted with the cause of these astounding acts of hostility, but the request 
|was utterly disregarded, and the officer and crew of the boat made prisoners. 
After the eguttioens had been secured, the Congress returned al..ngside the 
25th of Mav, when Captain Voorhees again summoned Captain Fitton to strike, 
which the latter again peremptorily retused to do unless forcibly compelled ; 
whereupon the Congress fired a shot over the 25th of May, and, Captain Fit- 
‘on regarding resistance as useless, from the immense disparity of force, fired 
another shot and hauled down his colors. Upon this, Captain Voorhees dis- 
“ager his first Lieutenant, with two boats, to take possession of the 25th of 
May, which was done in the same manner as in the case of the two other Argen- 
tine vessels. Captain Fitton was immediately sent on board of the Congress, 
lwhen Captain Voorhees deigned, for the first time, to explain the motive of his 
outrageous proceedings, which was the allegation that some of the musket shots 
jized by the Oriental armed schooner Sancaia, in pursuit of the fishing boat, had 
jstruck the American merchant barque Rosalva. Captain Fitton then informed 
[aim—ebat the fact of the flag ought sufficiently to have indicated—that the 
‘Sancala did not belong to the Argentine naval forces accidentally under his 
‘command, and that he had never seen her before that morning ; but that he un- 
derstood she was one of the craft armed by the legal government fur the protec- 
jtion of neutral vessels trading to the port of the Boseo. After this declaration, 
‘Capt. Voorhees, perceiving that he had been a little hasty, signified io Capt. Fit- 
ton and his officers that they were at liberty to return to their respective vessels 
and hoist their flags ; but Capt. Fitton, energetically protesting against the gross 
insult that had been offered to the flag of the Republic, refused to hoist it again, 
without ample reparation, or before receiving orders from his Government. 
The Argentine officers, however, returned to their vessels, when was found 
that six seamen, foreigners by birth, who had voluntarily entered the service af- 
iter receiving a large bounty, had been taken from the “ Republicano,” and that 
all the fishermen prisoners had been set at liberty. Capt. Fitton then drew up ~ 
in writing the protest he had verbally made, to which Captain Voorhees return- 
ed an answer no less curious than laconic, also in writing, that he was ready “to 
respect the Argentine forces and belligerent — as long as they respected the 
American forces and neutral rights ;” just as if they had ever disregarded them, 
and had not, on the contrary, carried that respect to a degree unprecedented in 
the annals of maritime warfare ! 
Such was the state of things when Commodore Toll, the new Commander 
of the Argentine squadron off Montevideo, arrived ; and this officer, without 
waiting, we believe, for fresh instructions, ordered the vessels to resume their 
colours ; Captain Pinedo succeeding Captain Fitton in the command of the 25th 
of May. Commodore Toll immediately notified to the neutral naval comman- 
ders the re establishment of the blockade, that had been momentarily suspend- 
ed through an abuse of force as ignoble as it is outrageous. At the date of the 
last advices, the Sancala, with her commander and crew, was still detained by 
the Congress, under pretence that no papers were found on board of her—just 
as if it were customary or necessary for small armed craft to carry papers, when 
not going beyond the waters of the country to which they belong ; or, as if there 
commander 


been repeatedly traversed with impunity. In August, 1770, the Abbé Richard 
passed through a thunder cloud on the small mountain called Boyer, between 


were any difficulty in the way of the fact, whether her 
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STATES AND MEXICO. 


In the present state of affairs between the United States aud Mexico, every 


official document throwing light on the matter will be read with interest. We) 
annex two letters, the close of the diplomatic relations at the last accounts, 


which we take from the New Or:leans Picayune, of the 29th ult. 
Emsassy or Tue Unrrep States, Mexico, Nov. 4, 1844. 


To his excellency M. C. Rejon, Minister of Foreign Relations &c., of the) 


Mexican Republic : 


The subscriber, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the), 
United States of America, has received and read with surprise the note of his, 
Excellency M. C. Rejon, Mumister of Foreign Relations of toe Mexican Repub-|. 
lic, dated the 31st ult., which was designed as a reply to a note of the subscri- 
ber of the 14th of the same month, protesting against the proposed invasion of} |= 


| The undersigned reiterates with these reasons to his Excellency, Mr. Shanuon, 


the assurances of his very distinguished consideration. 
MANUEL CRESCENCIO REJON. 


Wantep,—No. 18 of Vol. 1., and No.11 of Vol. IIL, of the Anglo American, for which 
12} cents each wil) be paid. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 10 per cent. prem. 


THE ANGLO AMERICAN, 


Texas by Mexico, and against the manner in which it was to be conducted. 

The undersigned cannot hole communication with the Government of Mex- 
ico, except in terms respectful to himself and to the Government and wsunlel 
which he has the honour to represent. ‘The note of his excellency Senor Re- 
jon accuses, with reiteration, in terins the most grossly offensive, the Govern-| 
ment of the United States with deceit, artifice, mtrigues and designs of a dis- 
honourable character, and of shameless usurpation. It further imputes to Gen- 
eral Jackson, that he sent to Texas, while he was President of the United 
States, Gen. Houston, with the secret purpose and dishouourable design of ex- 
citing the people to revolt, with the view of procuring the annexation of the 
said territory to the United States. ‘These imputations are founded, in part,| 
upon a misrepresentation of the note of the undersigned so gross and palpable, 
and it is repeated with such frequency, and in language 8o offensive, as to man-| 
ifest a design deliberately to insult the people and government of the United) 
States. To these imputations, so unfounded, made in language so insulting,| 
and with the same object, the undersigned cannot reply: he has, therefore no, 
other alternative than to request that the note be withdrawn. 

The undersigned proposing to despatch by a special messenger, who wi. sot) 
out from here immediately, communications to his government, and as the fu-) 
ture relations which may subsist between the United States and Mexico may) 
depend on the representations which may then guide his government, he begs 
that an immediate reply may be made to this note. 

The undersigned, &c. 
WILSON SHANNON. | 
Nationa Pavace, (Mexico) Nov. 6, 1844. 

To his Excellency Wilson Shannon, Euvoy Extraordinary of the United, 
States of America : 

The undersigned, Minister of Foreign Relations, &c. has received the note! 
of his Excellency Wilson Shannon , Envoy Extraordinary, &c. of the 4th inst | 
relative to the letter of the undersigned, dated the 31st of October last, repel-| 
ling the protest which his Excellency made against the invasion of ‘Texas by 
the Mexican Government, and the mode in which it was intended to be accom- 

lished. 
. The course of conduct pursued by the Government and Southern People of 
the United States in the question of the said province, belonging to the Repub- 
lie, having been very irregular, the undersigned has not been surprised that 
when the question was placed in its true point of view, stripped of the embar- 
rassments in which it has been sought to disguise it, the American Legation has 
not chosen to enter upon it—setting up the pretext that it is not permitted to 
maintain communications with this Government except upon terms respectful! 
tothe Legation, and the Government and people which it represents. And, | 
in fact, to what other cause can be attributed this exclusive solicitude which his) 


Excellency Wilson Shannon manifests to demand for himself, lis goverament, | 


and his people—diverting attention from the true question—those tokens or re- 
spect which he has denied to the Mexican Republic and its government, which 
he has se many times, in his note of the 14th of October, denominated barba- 
rous? Is it that the government of the United States is superior in dignity, 
or does its Legation possess the right of faliing short in so grave a wanner in 
its intercourse with 4 government to whom it has refused those observances 
which are due, as a matter of courtesy, to private individuals ! 

Mexico could with justice advance a claim in reparation of these injuries, 
and would very easily obtain it, if the American government, in place of desir- 
ing to cultivate relations of good understanding and friendship, did not seek 
opportunities to shift or change the issues—provoking a rupture which the go- 
vernment of the undersigned has endeavored, and will still endeavor, to avoid 
The goverment would have been able to return insult for insult, employing the 
same language, haughtily discourteous, which characterized the two former 
notes of the American Embassy, more particularly the last one ; but it knows 
too well what is due to itself, in seeking to shield itself from opprobrium 


in the eyes of the world on a question in which justice and reason are on its), 


side, 

if Mexico has been compelled to refer to important acts by which to show 
the disloyalty of two Adininistrations and of the Southern people of the United 
States, it was because no other resource was left by which to make her rights 
palpable, as well as the injustice by which it is sought to wrest from her an im- 
portant portion of her territory, the acquisition of which had been thought ne- 
cessary by all parties and Administrations of the American Republic for twen- 
ty years, as is proved by the note of the American Legation of the 14th oi 

ctober last. Nevertheless, the Mexican government has aimed to liimit itself 
to that which was necessary to make itself understood in the matter, manifest- 
ing always in its discussions the consideration due to the majority of the Ameri- 
cau people, from whose representatives it looks for satisfaction for the 
want of respect exhibited in this matter by the actual President of the Re- 
public, and whose respectable Senate, and distinguished men, like Adams and 
Clay, have given to Mexico proofs of their justification of its course. 

Thus, the Government of the uadersigned, far from finding any motive to 


withdraw the note which it directed to the American Legation on the 31st ult.,|| 


the more the subject is considered the more it is convinced of the necessity of 
allowing it to stand in the terms in which it was transmitted, feeling that it 
has not exaggerated those facts which it has used to expose to the world the sys- 
tem of falsehood which has been pursued towards Mexico for twenty years, and 
which the note of the American Legation of the 14th of October abundantly 
corroborates. 

For the reasons above expressed, the undersigned has instructions to insist 
upon his note in every particular, and at the same time {o repeat that if it should 
happen that the actual government of the United States, by encroaching upon 

he rigbts of Mexico, interrupts the relations of friendship which the Govern 
ment of this Republic has sought and will seek in good faith to maintain, the 
Mexican Admunistration,accepting the bard condition whichit is forced to adopt, 
will repel the unjust aggression made upon it, and hold the government of Pre- 
sident. Tyles responsible for all the evils which may ensue. 


The British Mail Steamer Caledonia brings our English files to the 19th ult, 
inclusive, but the intelligence contained in them is, for the most part almost de- 
void of interest. The Caledonia experienced much severe weather and foul 
| winds; she was likewise detained in Halifax sixteen hours by a gale, and upon 
her arrival at Boston on Friday evening the 6th inst., she was with some diffi- 
culty made out. She did not arrive at her destination till last Saturday at 10 
'am.; and, to add to the disappointment of New York and the South, her mail 
was detained at Stonington a whole day through stress of weather, and did not 
arrive here till Monday morning. 

| The first great point of enquiry on these occasions is always the Cotton mar- 
ket, and we are happy to find that prices have not only remained firm but have 
‘slightly improved. Still, however, the prudentiai system is steadily adhered 


to, we find no buying on speculation, the quantities taken up are exactly or 


| nearly what are necessary for the completion of actual orders, so that the cotton 


‘market is at this period the exponent of the cotton érade. 

It seems to be a settled affair that the Earl of Ellenborough is to be placed 
at the head of the Admiralty ; honours are showered on his Lordship in plen- 
teous profusion, and, since they are bestowed through the agency of the Duke 
and Sir Robert, two of the shrewdest men of the times, we are to presume that 
the Noble Ex-Governor-General has really performed great public services, al- 
though some of them are as yet occult to our dull apprehension. Be it so; 
z Palmam qui meriest ferat”’ is a good maxim to stand by. 
| The Agitator continues to “ agitate.” His conduct reminds one forcibly of 
an ancient and authoritative observation that “ the dog will return again to his 
‘vomit ’’ Mr. O'Connell finds the word Repeal a better rallying word than Fe- 
deration ; hence, though he apparently treated the former with too much slight 
considering his intimacy with it, and adopted the latter with too much ardour, 
considering how little he kuows about it, yet he finds it his best policy—though 
a bad one—to try back upon the old slogan. The truth is, he has got so aw- 
fully damaged in his Quixotic careering, that he will some of these times be 
\brought to Derrinane politically bruised equal to the physical battering of his 
‘prototype the Knight of the Rueful Countenance. One of the junior O’Con- 
‘nells, by the bye, has been trying to warm himself and his partizans at a false 
fire. Some small donations to the Repeal fund have been reported by him as 
from this country ; among others a small sum from the little village of Astoria, 


near New York city, and this has been magnified into the voice of liberty speak- 
ing from the distant regions of the Rocky mountains, and exhilarating the hearts 
of Repealers with the thought of the universality of that feeling which was 
supposed to inhabit their own breasts. Alas, alas! Parturiunt montes, na- 
‘sator ridiculus mus’’ Now, whether Mr. John O’Connell knew not the geog- 
raphy of this Repeal bounty, or whether he attempts thereby to mystify the 
‘Repealers and bolster up a rotten scheme, in either case it is a paltry business, 
‘and will assuredly be laughed at. But perhaps in the whole world not another 
‘man could be found capable of flying “ from Dan to Beersheba,” from one pro- 
ifessed principle to another with such unblushing effrontery, or be received back 
with such confidence when he returns from measure to measure. “He must 
\have given these people stuff to make them love him,” or else he has thrown 
idast in their eyes till they are altogether blind. But he will deal no more in 
‘strong measures. 

| A highly important meeting has recently been held in Manchester, on the sub- 
ject of the daties on Raw Cotton, and with a view to obtain either an abrogation, 
or a substantial reduction of those duties. Many curious and interesting pieces 
of information were elicited at this meeting, more especially from the Speech of 
‘Mr. A. H. Wylie, of the firm of Gordon, Wylie & Co., who has not only large 
dealings in Cotton in England, but is also a manufacturer in the United States. 
From him it was elicited that upon a quantity of Cotton manufactured in the 
United States equal to that manufactured by the firm of which he was a Mem- 
ber in England there was a difference of about £20,000 in favor of the Ame- 
rican expense, notwithstanding the high price of labor in the last-named quar- 
ter. Taking tbis or something like this to be the fact,does it not speak volumes 
on the subject of Tariff as regards the Cotton manufacture? There can be 
little need of protective duties under such circumstances as these, and it is easy 
to see how the great Staple of Cotton can be made advantageous to American 
Interests. With the present English duties thereon amounting annually to 
a three fourths of a Million Sterling. they give, without any other protec- 
tion, a large pecuniary advantage to the American manufacture ; without those 
duties, there would immediately be given advantages of immense importance 
jin the sale of the raw American product. In fact, assemblies like those to 
which we allude, afford as mach information incidentally as they do through di 

rect argument, and all such as were here touched upon were establishing the 


back from the national estimates as £750,000 would immediately be granted, 
upon the score of probable counterbalances ensuing therefrom, but the Income 
tax has been so productive that the thing is possible. Yet again, the moving 
party in the matter is not one whom the government would step far out of its 


veer 


principles of free trade more or less. it is doubtful whether so great a draw-. 
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course to oblige. Nevertheless if the arguments in favor of reduction be based||ef the weekly and monthly class, which profess to furnish their readers with no- 
on plain common sense, and shewing great practical advantages—and no sualleolty variety, and miscellaneous intelligence. 

can see such things more clearly than Sir Robert Peel—the concessions may!| The fashionable and gay season has already commenced in Washington, and 
yet be made or modified, and every step in that direction is useful to commer- las it is the short session, no time will be lost in making the usual arrangements 
cial interests. |for parties, assemblies, soirees, levees, &c. 

The affairs of Spain are so replete with intrigue, conspiracy, treachery, and}, I had the pleasure of attending this evening the first brilliant entertainment of 
bloodshed, that the soul! sickens in perusing its annals. No sooner does any) the season, and partook of the delight that was so universally produced by the 
minister attain to a high pvint of elevation than he becowes a mark for the wonderful, extraordinary aud enchanting performances of the Campanologian 
shafts of all others who desize his position,—insensate that they are, and for Band of Swiss Bell Ringers, at the Assembly Room, which is remarkably well 
getful that a similar fate may be their own in succession. Espartero falls and adapted for musical entertainments, it being 84 feet long and 43 feet wide,— 
Narvaez succeeds him; Narvaez is menaced that Prim may be the brief lord ja lofty, handsome, and well furnished Saloon, that is likely, as I understand, to 
of the ascendant; and thus whilst private faction, ambition, avarice, and 1e- be used during the present season, for a series of rich and popular entertain- 
venge are stalking through the devoted land, tue people are plunged deeper ments to be brought out under the direction of Mr. Ward, formerly manager of 
and deeper into distress, and one of the gardens of the world is turned into a the National Theatre. The audience who, this evening, enjoyed the exquisite 
desert. The present predominating power is urgent for the restoration of old |musical treat of the Campanologian Band, was of the inost respectable order. 
despotism ; it may help to swell the horrors of civil war, and sharpen the axe There were many members of Congress in the Saloon, numerous parties of la- 
of the executioner, but no functionary of this day—not even a Spanish one— dies and gentlemen, of the élite of this Metropolis. ‘The applause bestowed 
can bring back the dark and barbarous’institutions which Spaniards have wasiied, upon the Swiss Bell Ringers was quite enthusiastic. I have no doubt they will 
out with their best blood. \\continue to attract very numerous and distinguished audiences. 

In our news columns to-day will be found an account of a very singular tra | But I cannot extend the present communication. Regard it only as intro- 
action which is said to have taken place between an United States and an Ar-||ductory of an occasional Washington Correspondence, aud as au evidence of 
gentine naval force. The account, we must premise, is an ex parte one, taken the high esteem which I entertain fur the Anglo American. 
from a Buenos Ayres journal, and is capable of a very different colouring. We 
give it for what it is worth, and refrain from animadversion, at least until some || St. Georoe's Society Concert.—This splendid affair is now in active state 
thing more of the matter is known. of preparation and will take place on Thursday evening next, the 19th inst. at 


The Hon. Caleb Cushing, who went out to China as Envoy Extraordinary, jthe charitable funds of the Society, has already rendered it popular and inte- 
has effected a treaty with the Celestial Government which is said to be in | resting to every feeling heart. Jt is well knownthat the utmost means of the 
every way as favourable as that which has been concluded between the Britich se, George's Society of New York have been faithfully devoted to the allevia- 
Government and China. An English Journalist says “ and a /cetle more too ; "tion of distress, the comfort of misery, the care of sickness, and the succour 
the “leetle more” being something relative ed Lead, a matter of no impor | which the pressure of want and poverty in a foreign land so pressingly calls 
tance whatever. The treaty itself is under discussion in the U.S. Senate, ¢,, These means at the best are small and the requirements are awfully great, 
with a view to its ratification, aud this it will in all probability receive as it they therefore occasionally are indvced to ask assistance from without, but 
now stands, the articles being generally advantageous to this country. |/not without offering a guid pro quo iv those who assist in the benevolent scheme 


With. regard to the Texas question there is not perhaps so complete a sane] for replenishment ; and to the honor of art, be it said, that professors abound, 


nimity of opinion, but the bias seems to be strongly in favour of annexation, willing to be assisting in so gracious a labor. ; 

and the anticipation of Mexican remonstrance or other action thereupon does We believe it may safely be said that whenever the St. George's Society 
not weigh very strongly. It is believed by many that the British Government €t@ have undertaken a task like the present they have done it well; giving 
will not interfere with it, and that without such interference Mexico will not |*bundant satisfaction to the public, and reaping a substantial addition to funds 
In all likeli. "Ys employed usefully, contributing to relieve the necessities of hundreds— 


feel sufficiently strengthened to go beyond words in the matter. 
hood the fate of Texas is sealed, and the metessary formalities are all that are||"*Y thousands. In the case now alluded to we are happy to know that the Bill of 


now necessary to make it the twenty-seventh state ia the Federal Union.— |°mterainment will include the names of the elite in every department of music, 


Even as we are closing our remarks a couple of diplomatic notes are present-| and we may point to those of Mrs. Seguin, Madame Otto, Miss. Taylor, Messrs. 
Seguin, Frazer, Brough, and Sig. De Begnis, vocalists, and to the distinguish- 


ed to our view of a highly belligeren: character; they are from and to the) ‘ : . < > 

American and Mexican ministers at the government of the latter, and they |(°4 Ove B. Butt, Miss Bramson, Miss Elizabeth Sloman, Miss J. A. Kyle : 
Groneveldt, and Norton, Solo Instruments, together with an Orchestral band of 


breathe out fire and sword ; but the perusal of them does not alter our notions 2 ‘ 
of the final result a jot. Texas will be a Federal State as we have just as- volunteers of the highest quality of art, the whole conducted by Mr. G. Loder, 
serted, and Mexico will have to chew the cud of it as best she may. In the than whom no musician better understands his difficult business, as proofs that 


meanwhile we commend the letters to general perusal; they will be foune un-| it ts euperior feast now in preperation 
der the proper head in our journal. Furthermore, and we know we shall give great satisfaction to many a read- 


beh | er, those who have the matter in charge are already assured of its triumphant 


Tbe gay, the young, and the sprightly seem now to be getting their hands, | success, as the demand for tickets is exceedingly flattering, and that there is 
or rather their feet, into full practice for the New Year's festivals. The next Very probability of the Tabernacle exhibiting on Thursday next an array of 
ball we have to herald is one to be given on Wednesday evening next, the 18th >€4Uty, fashion, splendid dress, judicious criticisms, end kind heartedness not 
inst., at the Apollo Rooms, by the Sixth Company of the National Cadets | Gequently brought within the compass of four walls, 

These military fellows,blue, grey, or scarlet, do so throw us poor creatures clad) We understand that the entire Cornet will be ” attendance to see to the 
in black into the shade, that we should be afraid to take the field beside them, ||™9t comfortable seating of the visitors, an effective police will be there tu keep 


were it not for the assurances, always to be confided in, that they will exercise | °4er, and all the requisite precaution ; will be taken to facilitate the ingress 


no strife against us but the strife of good fellowship. In that, however, we, 2nd egress of parties and keep a due arrangement of the carriages. It is also 


a Estee rethaen said that the committee will not issue one ticket beyond the estimated capa- 
| bilities of the Tabernacle. 


The Ball given on Monday evening last, by the “ Scottish Guards,” was, in ee 


truth, what it promiced ; it was recherché. There were present nearly all the Tur Forry Monument.—It is with no ordinary satisfaction we learn that 
field officers now in the city, and there were numerous ladies and civilian visi- the call of the committee appointed to superintend the erection of a monument 
tors, ineluding among the latter H.B M. Consul of this port. To the invited)" Greenwood Cometery to the memory of the late Dr. Samuel Forty,’ has 
||been so promptly responded to by the leading members of the medical profes- 
guests a sumptuous repast and abundance of the choicest wines were offered, ‘sion in this city. So unanimous and emphatic has been the esteem with which 
and the dancing, and enjoyments of ihe party were prolonged until a late hour |his professional brethren have regarded his labors in the cause of medical and 
of—the morning. This last is indeed an auld Scottish custom, on such occa-||physical science, that the mos: concurrent and spontaneous action resulted 
eine, vee |jupon the first intimation being made of :he above proposal. As this is prima- 
, ok | rily designed as a tribute of respect from the entire medical profession of the 

WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE. country, it is earnestly hoped that all who delight to do honour to the memory 

7 Wasnineton, Dec. 4, 1844. ||of one who in a remarkable degree devoted himself a sacrifice to the interests 

To the Editor of the Anglo American :— and wee the in their 
the subscription lists now in the hands of tte leading members of the faculty, 

The Metropolis of 4 Union, being, during the session of Congress, ed or at the store of H. G. Langley, 8 Astor House. Wer would especially invite 
an, the man of letters, the man of pleasure, and the early attention to the above, and a liberal effort on the part of those who con- 
d professions, it is not surprising that even in your) tribute, as the expense attending the erection of the marble monument, the iron 


the Tabernacle, Broadway. ‘The object of this concert, that namely of aiding * 


mighty Emporiut e Arts, Sciences, and Literature prosper, there should 
be a strong desire, Among the intelligent part of your community and among 
the Patrons of the Anglo American, to read the ‘* Washington Correspondence” 
which paints Lire as it passes under the notice of the various contributors to 
the diurnal and weekly press. 

Apart from politics, which the plan of your excellent and able miscellany al. 
most excludes—at least so far as respects the Partisan movements of this great 
Republic—I propose to send you an occasional letter, concerning our public} 
amusements, literary meetings, the drama, the assemblies, and other public en- 


enclosure, and the purchase of the lots, will prove a heavy disbursement. At 
the late meeting of the New York Historical Society, of which the Doctor 
was a member, very marked demonstrations of respect were paid to his 
memory, and a resolution to the effect was unanimously adopted by the So- 
ciety. 


Music and Musical Intelligence. 


Patmo’s Orera Hovst.—It is surely the fate of this house and its present 
establishment never to be in a tranquil state ; the quarrels of Italian musicians 


lustration than is daily given here by the worshipfal professors of the vocal art, 


tertainments of our Metropolitan city. Such communications are now gene- leo long been proverbial, but this remark could never have more complete il 


rally looked for, not only in the columns of the daily papers, but even in those 
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Hardly has the effervescence subsided which ensued upon the appearance of a||rollicking Spaniard, without a maravedi in his purse, and hardly a cloak to hi® 
rival Prima Donna, when another horrible vision springs up in the likeness of a back, but he has retained his honour and his courage. He is condemned to 

: ; iecations fi da don-| 24th for being too ready with his sword, but he is permitted an honourable 
fe found hove mang qualifications OF seconda death on condition of marrying one whose face he must not see. The bride 
na, and who must not be permitted to take higher ground. The latest opera i, 4» ambitious gypsey, Maritana (Miss Clark) whois nevertheless virtuous and 
introduced here, ‘La Cenerentola,” unfortunately brought Miss Moss more innocent, but whom the Spanish minister Don Jose (Fenno) wants to throw 
prominently forward than the great ones of song had anticipated ; she is ordered | ong the rperne of the King a abe) for ms — peepee of opts 
: : \\his royal master’s attention from state affairs, and for the advancement o! his 
to suppress some passages of which she bad not previously been deemed CAPs ilown alm designs upon the Queen. Don Cwsar is saved from death by 
ble, but she perseveres, she obtains applause mingled with surprise, and MUS || means of a boy named Lazarillo (Miss Taylor) whom he had saved from in- 
therefore—be crushed. We must say that if the ordinary report be true the samous and undeserved punishment, and after certain plottings and counterplot- 
young lady has helped forward the mischief which has befallen. However, Don is to yas 
fine the vocal qualities she possesses, and they are many, she is too great a no- /#8¢ honour, he acknowledges Ais humble Ou , pres See 

cludes. 

vice in operatic matters as yet, to be entitled to the distinction of large omg Of those whose names and parts we have here spoken we cannot hesitate to 
racters for her name on the public bills. It is indeed asserted that this privi-| reiterate unqualified praise ; we know Walcott’s humour but we had not any 


lege was in her original articles, that it was evaded, and that, when finally in-; idea of his talent for pathos, but he possesses it iu a high degree. Of the cle- 


sisted upon, a mav—if we are not profaning the name—of the company told ver Miss Clark it is unnecessary to sperk, for her qualities are largely bruited 


\labroad. Miss Taylor did the persecuted, mild, and faithfv! boy charming] 
this fair, ng, person, that sh liar! Be that as it h ht not) |#oroa s lay pe . ’ y mingty, 
The ng a land looked the character finely. Fenno did the remorseless and scheming Doa 

— 4 : ‘ , Jose in excellent keeping, and the parts of the King by De Bar, and the comic 


change in the cast, not for the better, for the successor of Miss Moss was ob-| 


liged to incur the ridicule of singing a portion of an Italian opera in English ! 


performance of this opera we shall say that cot, who is really aun amiable wo- 


are ; but we protest against that horrid tremolo. In the grand finale, the ** Non 
piu mesta” she was admirable indeed. ‘Tomasi is a fine specimen of the 
full round barytone verging on the true bass quality, he was warmly and justly 
applauded, and he wanted only a little more animation te have been capital in 
his Dandini. Sanquirico is a clever Dvn Magnifico, he acts well, but he acts 
over-much. but we regret to say that we could find little to praise in Don Ra- 
mir of Antognini ; he was out of tune, he hid the text in tinsel ornament, and, 
was more a bully than a prince in action. This opera is one of Rossini's best, 
and should always command a continued run. 


Tur Seconp Stoman Concert.—Those really talented young ladies, with 
the effective assistance of their father, have given a second concert at the 
Apollv Saloon, and it weut off with even increased applause. Before we pro- 
ceed in our remarks, we would correct an error into which we were led by 


| 


—whilst the rest was in the original language. With respect to the general|| 


the general resemblance in point of features in this family. The young pianist 


here is not the young lady whom we heard with so much pleasure at Niblo’s, 


the latter being now married. Miss Anne Sloman is, in fact, the youngest, the 
fair pianist being also her senior. To return to our business. We have not) 


much to vary from our former account of the musical abilities of these two)! 


clever young performers. Miss A..Sloman, however, was much firmer in her) 
singing, and was deservedly applauded throughout her performances. Miss. 
Elizabeth Sloman won every ear and every heart by her singing of ** Kathleen 
Mavourneen,” which was loudly encored ; and her execution on the harp ex- 
hibited both taste and feeling in s high degree. Mr. Sloman himself sang a 
mock scena, involving the whole b.story of ** Blue Beard,’ capitally ; it con. 
vulsed the audience with laughter, and was of course encored. ‘This is a 
clever burlesque, the composition, or rather the arrangement, having much me- 
rit. Jt opens with the March in Blue Beard, and a little air called * Yes, 
Beda,” both in minor key, and conveying a most ludicrous idea to those who 
are familiar with the original composition ; the scena also includes snatches of 
many musical gems, from the most popular operas of the most popular modern 
composers, and the whole is really a work of merit, as well as of comic effect. 
We believe that these entertainments will be repeated once more in the course 
of a few days, and we would strongly advise every lover of music or of laugh- 
ter to be there. 


The Drama. 


Parx TueaTre.—A most prosperous course of Opera has just terminated. 
That it has been really so may be fairly inferred from the circumstance that 
** The Bohemian Girl,” and that only, has been the staple during the entire se- 
ries, and that the benefits of Mr. Seguin, Mr. Frazer, and Mrs. Seguin—we 
give them in their order—have been of the most triumphant description. This 
opera, if it had not other claims to public approbation, would yet have the 
charm of novelty, the delight of scenery, processions, dances, and all the wild 
interest which the introduction of Gypsey characters is calculated to inspire. 


characters of Spanish nobility by Mrs. Hardwick and Nickenson were agreea- 
‘bly sustained. ‘There is an excellent bacchanalian song and chorus in the first 
act, which pleases greatly ; in short the thing is a real dramatic gem, and, 
when it has ron its first career here, it will be placed among the best of the 


man as far as we can learn, is also a charming singer of the Cenerentola ; ri P 


contralto notes are much in use in this part, and rich and mellow they certainly, 


Cuatuam TuEeaTRe —The manager has secured the valuable talents of Mr. 
Johu Dunn at his establishment. This actor possesses a large share of the vis 
‘comira in his disposition, and is exceedingly happy in eliciting it before an au- 
dience. His Rascal Jack is inimitable. 

Messrs Mueller & Place have opened the American Theatre, New Orleans. 

'Mr. and Mrs. Wallack, jr.,are now there. The Italian Company, now playing 
jat Palmo’s, is engaged, by Mr. Povey, general theatrical agent in this city, at 
ithe American, for March and April, and will play four times a-week. Mr. H. 
Phillips will, in all probability, play for six or seven nights in the same theatre 
in January. He is to be followed by the Swiss Bell Ringers. 
The Theatre Royal Olympic, in Montreal, opened jor the Season last Mon- 
day, with an excellent wigs & the persons engaged consist of the following 
—Mrs. George Jones, Mrs. . Penson, Mrs. Mestayer, Mrs. Henry, Misses 
Linwood, Groves, Montgomery, Fitzjames, &c. &c. Messrs. Charles, Howes, 
Mestayer, Dunn, Henry, Farley, Hall, Addams, J. G. Jones, &c. 

Mr. Booth is engaged for part of January and February next, at the American 
Theatre, New Orleans. — 


*,* Our Literary Notices are unaWaidably postponed. 
ST. GEORGE’S SOCIETY. 
GRAND MISCELLANEOUs CONCERT 
AT THE TABERNACLE, BROADWAY. 


On Thursday Et » December the 19th, 


IN AID OF 
THE CHARITABLE FUND OF THE ST. GEORGE’S SOCIETY OF NEW YORK, 


The following Eminent Artists have kindly proffered their services :— 


PRINCIPAL VOCALISTS. 
MADAME OTTO, MISS TAYLOR, 


{By permission of Mr. Mitchell 


MR. SEGUIN, MR. BROUGH, 
His first appearance since his return.) 


MRS. SEGUIN, 
Her first appearance st a Concert 
since her return. 
MR. FRAZER, 
His first appearance at a Concert 


in this country. 
SIGNOR DE BEGNIS. 


PRINCIPAL INSTRUMENTALISTS. 


Violn—OLE BULL. 
Pianoforie—MISS JOS. BRAMSON, Harp—MISS ELIZ. SLOMAN, 
Flute—MR. JOHN A. KYLE, Clarionett—MR. GROENVELDT, 
Trumpet-—MR. JOHN THOMPSON NORTON. 


THE BAND will be numerous and efficient, and consist of the first Instru- 
mental talent in the country. 

Conductor—MR. GEORGE LODER. 

Tickets ONE DOLLAR, to be had at the principal Music stores, or of the 
following Gentlemen, Members of the Committee : 


W. D. CUTHBERTSON, President of St. George's Society, 61 yeu 


But Balfe is deserving of much higher praise than this; he is a sound musi- Bg tga 75 91 J oe ” 
cian, of great experience, fine taste, and not a little tact. It may perhaps be|/ 4. Barclay, H. B. M. Consul, Ex-P., Henry Owen. 91 John st. 8 


said of him that he has borrowed a few ideas for this opera, but in these days 
we can hardly find a composer who does not. Jf Donizetti, Adam, and others. 
who appropriate by wholesale, can be pardoned, surely some indulgence may) 
be allowed to Balfe, who has at most done it in asmall way ; unless the maxim 


holds good, that small robbers are to be punished while great ones are to be 
admired. The Seguins and Frazer now proceed to Philadelphia, where, we 
doubt not, they and their opera wil be fully successful. Inthe ensuing week 
a drama which has been and still is eminently successful in London will be 
brought out here. It is called Don Casar di Bazan.” 

With regard to the opera of “* The Bohemian Girl,” we have been informed 


Thomas Dixon, Ex-P., 51 William. 
Cha:les Edwards, Ex-P. John Spawforth, } 

Edw. F. Sanderson, Ex-P, John Warrin, 74 Maiden lane. 
Robert Baye, 126 Maiden Lane. JK. ; 72 Beaver st. 
Joseph Rhodes, 50 Exchange Place. +B. H. Downing 49 William st. 
A. D. Paterson, Anglo American of- James R. Walters, 296 Broadwav. 
fice, 4 Barclay st. ~ Charles Cox, 4 Wall st. , 
Alfred Waller, 130 Pearl st. Edmund Baldwin. 155 Broadway. 


William Jackson, 177 Bro lway. 


PARK THEATRE. 


oj Bazan,” and 


by a respected friend tla: although the Count Arnheim was written for Mr. H. ee ~~! EVENING, Dec. 16, 1844.—First night of “ 
Phillips, and intended by him for his performance, yet that circumstances pre-||" TyESDAY—Miss TURNBULL’S Beneft. 
vented his doing so, and the part has been well performed by Signor Boranni. || WEDNESDAY—“ Don Cesar de Bazan,” and “ The Spy.” — t 
Bowery Tueatre.—The new Burlesque, “ William Sneli,” is doing quite de Bazan,” and “The Spy.” : 
as well as ever its prototype did ; laughter and interest divide the feelings o TIRES 
the audience, and as for variety they have surely enough when they witness in M R poe 
“win ” 66 Melody, that he has a Series of 
one night such Se ig William Snell,” “The Golden Farmer,”| | ogern Minstrelsy of Scotland, including the early Historic and Romantic Ballads of F 
and “ The Flying Dutchman. the chivalrous periods of the Hardyknute, the Wallace, the Bruce, the Douglas, the h 
Tuxatre.—The indefatigable manager of this favour-||/*™e*" MINSTRELSY OF THE SCOTTISH BORDER: 
ite establishment certainly “goes ahead” of all others that we wot of for his of Stuart, and his Adven- 
. urous e ; also, the Origin a isto t dest - 
prompt determination and celerity in carrying outa plan. He has just produced tish National Nelodies which have been wedsed to verse by the Immortal Ramsey, é 
Bur el, Tannahill, Scott,&c ,w necdotes of these thei: 8. 
here the favourite new piece called Don Cawsar di Bazan > it is cast unex The Songs in illustration will be announced in the Soomaemme of ph og form ng , 
be 


Cesar (Walcott) is a reckl 


ceptionably, played without a mistake, oy trippingly off,” and as for the 
audience their 


pame is Jegion, The hero, 


These Lectures will commence at an early day, of which due notice be given, and 
continued once a week till concluded. 
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LONDON CHRISTIAN OBSERVER. mi 


TICE.—The Publisiiers of the American edition of the Christian Observer give no-' 
tice that, at the earnest solicitation of the numerous Episcopalians, they propose| 
to resume the publication of that work with the January No., 1845, provided a sufficient) 
number of subscribers should be obtained wiihin tnat time to warrant their so duing. In 
order to secure its permanent success the subscription price will be $3 per annum, and 
the publishers hope to be sustaived in their effort to circulate one of the best religious 
cations, by receiving the cordial support of all who desire the accomplishment of 

the ucdertaking. MASON & TUTTLE, 123 Nassau-Street. 
*,* Periodical Dealers and the Trade generally wi!l be supplied at the usual wholesale 

price 

NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
26 CORNHILL. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament. 


T. LAMIE MURRAY, Esq., Chairman. 
PROFESSOR GRAVES, A.M., F.R.S. Auditors 
ROFESSUR WHEATSTONE, F.R.S. 
. ELLLIOTTSTONE, M.D., F.R.S., Physician. 
W. 8. B. WOOLHOUSE, Esq., F.R , A.S., actuary. 
GLYNN, HALLIFAX, MILLs & CO , Bankers. 
SUTTON, EWENS, OUMMANNEY & PRUDENCE, Solicitors. 
General Agent fur the United States of America, 
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commencement of 1833; they are in geod order and wiil ve sold at a reasonable 
rate. Address D. &. at tuis Office St.28-tf. 


| FOSEPH GILLOTT’S CROTON PEN—A new article, which for elasticity and deli- 

cacy of point, surpasses any pen hitherto made by Mr.Gillott. it possesses a greater 
\degree of strength than other fine pointed pen, thus making of a more durable charac- 
jeer. 
| The style in which these Pens are put up will prove attractive in all sections of this 
jcountry, each card having a beautifully engraved view of the following points of the 
Croton Aqueduct, 
| « ‘The Dam at Croton River 

s Aqueduct Bridge at Sing Sin 


| Hariem River. 
View of the Jet at os 

Fountain in the Park, New Yok. 

| 


| The low price at which these Pens are offered, combined with the quality and style 
\must render them the most popular of any offered to the American pubiic. 
| JOSEPH GILLOTT’S AMERICAN PEN—An entirely new «rticle of Barrel Pen, com- 


\bining strengtn, with considerable elasticigy, for sale to the trade b 
| June &. HENRY jéssor, 91 John-st. 


LET COMMON SENSE HAVE WEIGHT. 


A COSTIVE and DYSEN'TERIC time, with cold, cough and sore throat in Child 


in some cases Scariet Rever, aud with infants Summer Complaints and Scariet Ra 


Swe.ling and Tumors @f the neck. 

in the omplaints no remedy can be compared to the BRAN DRETH PILLS, andi 
‘is a solent® duty om athe part of parents to their children, that they have recourse to them 
jatonce, if given os the commencement, there need be bo jews as to the result, and at 


This Institucion, founded on the mutual and joint stock principle embraces all the re- 
cent improvements :M the science of Life Insurance. 


Proposals from persons residing in this city, and throughout the State of New York,| 


» +4 period of the disease, there is no medicine which will exercise a more health-re- 
power. 
| In Costiveness, or the opposite disease Dysent: ry, the dose should be sufficiently large 
to remove morvid accumulations, and the Pills will have the furtuer good cilect to restore 


the whole term of life, (wit i ” limited iod 

at the office of the juealthy secre\ions ip these important orgavs, and remove the regular distribution of 

will at once without primary reference to Lonaon, be accepted if thy risk be eligible. irom im will the circulation, by the 
ts to Id. f standi mors froin the System generally. 

The Bonus (or prot polley beldecs of yous ob the test am in affections of the tl.roat and bowels, | caunot too strongly recommend the external 


nual meeting in May, 1844, was as follows :— &, 
60 per cent. on the amount of annual premiumsyes a reversionsry addi to the 


of the BRANDRETH LINIMENT, it will mateilaily expedite the cure. There is no 
ward remedy at ail to be compared to this Liniment, which has the effect of t 


She percent in perme out inflammation wherever it isapplied. Incases of Fevez and Ague the BRANDRET 


nent annual reduction of fuiure pre miums—at the option of the assured. 


|PiLLS are a never-faiiing cure, the first dose suould be large, suflicient to nave @ brisk 


ines the sates, jeffect, afterwards two Pills night and morning, and orink cold Pennyroyal tea, a cup full, 


blank forms, and the fuilest information may oe obtained upon application. 


EXAMPLES OF RATES :—for the Assurance of $100 on a singe Life. 
PREMIUMS PAYABLE ANNUALLY. 


ay two or three timesaday. The cure is sure. e 

Kemember, the great blessing the BAANDRETU PILLS secure to the human body, is 
\PURE BLOOD. 
| When your blood is once pure nothing in the shape of food will hardly come amiss ; 
‘nothing will sour upon your stomach; you may eat anything in reason; and the greater 
variety of food the better blood is made.. All who have weak stomachs, who are ays) 
\tic, or in any way affected im body, should without dejay resort to BRANDRE1H 
'PiLLS—which wil inceed strengthen the life principle, and by perseverance with them, 
jeatirely renew the whole body ; the naterials now init good, will be kept so ; those bad, 
displaced and removed. Good Blood cannot make bad bone or bad flesh, And bear in 
mind, the BRANDRETH'S PILLS surely purify the Blood. 
| The following case trom Col. J. Hughes of Jackson, Olio, a m+ mber of the Ohio Le 
|gisiature, will no doubt be read with interest by those similarly affected. 
| Cure of violent periodical pain in the head. A thousand persons can be referred to in 
this city, who have been cured of a similar afflicuon. 

Jackson, C.I1., Aug. 1, 1844. 


|. Dr. B. Brandreth,—Sir,— That the greatest good may be done to the greatest number, 
{ take pleasure in informing you that for six or seveu years prior to 1840 | suffered inces- 
santly with a nervous headache. applied to the most emuwent physicians in Ohio for 
reliet, but received none whatever. {| being much prejudiced to ali patent er 


Age next — For For For Life. 
Birth day. one year | Five years. 
only Without profits. | with do. 
15 $0 77 $0 8] $1 47 $1 64 
20 0 86 0 90 | 1 68 1 87 
25 0 98 1 05 1 93 214 
30 1 21 1 292 | 2 46 
35 1 46 1 2 54 2 su 
40 1 61 1&4 2 9% 3 26 
45 172 | 178 347 | 3 85 
! 
PROFITS.—The following are of the profits dist: ibuted at the last an- 
nual meeting of the Society, h was heid in n, in May, 1844. 
2 — 
$5000 $370 84 | 1837 $852 32 | $386 26 $60 93 
| 1838 720 52 321 38 49 08 
1839 584 256 48 | 37 98 
AT ANNUAL MEETING, MAY, 1843. 
54 20,000 , 1000 1837 2148 875 113 75 
5,000 337 08} 1837 663 2u5 44 82 
56 15,0u0 877 75 | 1838 1482 615 82 40 


Blank forms of all kinds , free of charge. 
J. LEANDER STaRR, General Agent, resident in New York. 
62 Wali Street. b 


7-im. 
PaRTMENTS WITH OR WITHOUT BOARD.—A couple of gentiemen or a lady 
4 and gentieman may meet with very —"S permanent accommodations by apply- 
ing at No. 137 Hudson Street, St. Jonn’s Park. Tne most satisfactory references will be 


given and required. 


refused to use your Pills ; finally my headache increased daily ; 1 as a last resort, 
even without faith, bought a box of you: Vegetable Uviversal Prits. On going to bed | took 
5 pills@®ext night 3, next 1; skipped two nights and repeated the dose—i found imme- 
diate relief. Two or three times since I have been partially attacked, | again applied to 
‘your Pills and ai] was forthwith well. Icannot speak too highly of your Pills, for nothing 
relieved me but them. May you live long to enjoy the pleasure it must be te you lo know 
and fee! that day unto day aad night unte night, you are relieving the pains and diseases 
of the human family. Yours truly, 4. HUGHES. 
Sold at Dr. Brandreth’s Principal Office, 241 Broadway, 274 Bowery, and 24] Hudson-st. ; 
Mrs. Booth, 5 Market-st., Brooklyn; James Wilson, Jersey City ; and by one Agent in 
jalmost every town in the United States, whe bave a certificate of Agency. {Ag.17. 


REAT BRITAIN AND AMERICA.—LAW AGENCY.--THOMAS WARNER, No. 
18 City Hall Place, New York, Attorney and Counsellor at Law, Solicitor and Coun- 
jsel in Chancery, &c. &c., begs to inform his friends anu the Public generally, that he has 
just returned from a business tour through Kngland, Wales awi Scotiand. That from 
jhaving been for severa! years engaged in the practice of the Law in London. and for the 
|past six years similariy engaged in New York, he flatters himself he is fully competent 
ito conduct such Law business in England and parts adjacent, as persons from the Old 
|Country, and their descendants, may wish to be attended to; and with this view, T. W. 
on his recent journey made arrangements with some of the most eminent Lawyers in 
lvarious parts of England and Scot.and, whereby T. W. has been able to secure the most 


leflicient Agents and Correspondents in those piacos. 


COUNTRY ADVERTISING! 


Advertisements for the New York and Country Newspapers are received at the 
ice of 


MASON & TUTTLE, 
128 Nassau Street, Opposite Clinton Hall, 
And transmitted to any Foe in the 
RED STATES, CANADA, AND THE WEST INDIES. 
A , which has been some time established and is now in successful ope- 
ound useful to those who wish to Advertise, iu any of the Country News- 
is medium consideratle jabor,expense and delay is saved to the Ad- 
atever number of papers an advertisement may be ordered to appear, 
is required, while the charge is the same as made by the respective 
Papers published in the United States and Canada is at 
the Population of the Towns, and the Counties tiraugh oie 
Professor of Music, &c , would be very happy to receive afew 


. For terms &c., apply at Eid: idge-street. 
(Nov. 23-6m } 


vertiser, for i 


ers. 


UCT 
to the Commercial Int 
HE UNDERSIGN irietor of the Marine Ti 
Signal Book, having Supplié 
Ing the Governmeit \Vessels 
€rcantile, and Tvading inte: 
Tetegrapn Flags, with Desj 
Barques, Brigs, Schooners, 
Versation, 


and Reveuwuc Cuttersyinforms the Commercial, 
yew York, that he is now ready to furnish sets of 
Jegraph Numbers, and Signal Books for Ships, 
Steamboats, for Fifteen , complete for con- 


Having received from t nts’ Exchange Company, the itous use of their’ 
building for the purpose of ing the operations of his Semaphoric Telegraph sys- 
tem of Marine Si and in Conjunction with Mr. A. A. Leaasrt, of the Telegraphs in 
Wail-street, at t s, and the Highlands, it is contemplated to furnish the several’ 
Pilot Boats with set @ Marine Signals, bv which means, the earliest information of 


vessels’ arrivals will be Snnounced from the offing, and the Telegray h Numbers displaye } 


at the Merchants’ Exchange, as soon as announced from below. 
Png the Som Sos, are requested to 
’ r felegra na Numbers, and to kee ying until t 
have passed the Telegraph Stations below. 
Signal Book (a = edition) will be furnished each owner of all those vessels in 
Possession of the Marine Telegraph Flags, 

Sets of Flags, Designating Numbers, and Signal Books in constant readiness by A. 
le et, Me * Exchange, and by the underage at the Marine Surveyor’s Office 
IIN R. PARKER, Sole Proprictor 

> 


Sept. 2., 1844. 
IP P.8. and Barques’ numbers are displayed with a pendant 
Brigs’, alone, 


| ‘'T. W. therefore begs to offer his services to Europeans and others, who may need pro 
\fessional assistance, in relation to any kind of Jegal business in the Old World, and as- 
sures such as may choose to favour him with their patronage, that the most unexcep- 
|tionable references wil! be furnished, if required, and every necessary guarantee given 
‘that business confided to his care will be attended tu, and conducted with industry, skill, 
and fidelity, and on the most reasonable terms. St.25-3m. 


MceGREGOR HOUSE, UTICA, N.Y. 
HIS ESTABLISHMENT situated near the intersection of Whitesboro and Genesee 
| Streets, on the site of the old Burchard place, one of the oldest tavern stands in this 
section of the State,has lately been opened for the reception of guests, under the super 
vision of the proprietor, JAMES McGREGOR, 

And it is believed that the accommodations it affords are such as to induce the travelli 
ipublic, if they desire GooD FARK, PROMPT ATTENDANCE, end commodious, lighted, 
‘well ventilated tments, to make it their home during their stay in the city. 
| The House tad Paraitars are entircly new. The building was crected last year, under the 
immediate direction of the proprietor, who has endeavoured in all its internal ar 
iments to embrace every modern improvement designed to contribute to the comfort and 
pplserare of guests. The lodging rooms are spacious and convenient. A considerable 


part of the House has been apportioned into Pariors with sleeping rooms and closets at- | 


jtached. They are situated in pleasant parts of the House, and in finish and general ar- 
‘rangement are inferior to no apartments of a similar characte: inany Hotel West of New 


Yor 

In each department of a the proprietor has secured the services of experienced 
and competent assistants, and be is confident that in all cases, those who honor him with 
their patronage will have no reason to leave his House dissatistied, either with their fare, 
jtheir rooms, their treatment, or with hts Terms. 

The * mas getty House ” ts but a few rods distant from the Depot of the Eastern 
| Western Rail Roads, and the Northern and Southern Stage Offices. ‘fravellers who desire 
jto remain in the city during the stoppage of the Cars oniy, can at all times be accommo- 
\dated with warm Me Porters will always be in attendance at the Rail Road Depot and 
at the Packet Boats to convey Baggage to the House, free of charge. 

I> Attached to the House are the most commodious Yards and Stables, for the accommoda 

tion of those who journey with their own conveyances. 

Utica, Nov, 1, 1843. JAMES McGREGOR, (Mar. 9-tf. 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON RAILROAD LINE. 
VIA NORWICH AND WORCESTER. 
AILY, (Sundays excepted,) at 5 o'clock, P.M., from pier No.1 North River, foot of 


Battery Place. 
The Steamboat WORCESTER, Capt. J. H. Vanderbilt, will leave every Monday, Wed- 


Niesday and Friday. 


Or of D. HAYWOOD, 
N.B.—All persons are f 


May iat. anyone onaccour tof the above boats or owners, 


The Anglo Ameri 
1844. Ang erican. 
LBION NEWSPAPER.—For Sale, a full sett of Volumes of the Albion from the 1 
| 
| 
| 
wil 
papers, as 
only one cd 
the Office, 
the several 
M*: Ww. 
pupils. on the O tc | 
Lessous in Harmony, Comfipo 
of New York. | 
aph Flags, and Semaphoric) 
sail Of American vessels, ae 
t 
ila Line Mpoat CLEOPATRA, Capt. J. K. Dustan, will leave every Tuesday, Thurs- 
a fay. 
Passangens for Boston will be forwarded by Railroad without change of cars or baggage, 
immediately on their arrival at Alien’s Point. 
For farther information enquire of D. B. ALLEN, 34 Broadway, (up stairs). 
reight nt for this line, at the office on the wharf. 
above—Schooners 
Sp. 7. 
> 


ery? 


192 The Anglo American. 


Decemser 14. 


——-— - 


SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA, 
FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIS- 
EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD; 
OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, NAMELY: 
Scrofula, or King’s Evi!/, Rieumatism, Obstinate Culaneous Lruptions, Pim-| 
ples, or Pustules on the Face, Bloiches, Biles, Chronic Sore Leyes, Ring 
Worm or Tetier, Scald Head, Enlargement and Pain of the Bones and 
Junts, Stuiborn Ulcers, Syphilitic Symptoms, Sciatica, or Lumbago, and 


Diseases arising from an Injudicious Use of Mercury, Ascites, or Dropsy. | 


Also, Chronic Constitutional Disorders wiil be Removed by this Preparation. | 


If there bo a pleasure on earth which superior beings cannot enjoy, and one which they 
taimost euvy men the possession of it is the power of relieving pain. How oon 
sofing, then, is the conscivusuess of having been the 1ustrument of rescuing Lhousalds) 
from misery to tuose who possess it. Wuat an amount of suflermmg has been relievea! 
aud what a still greater amcuat of suffering can be prevented by the use of Sands's Sar-; 
sapariiia! he unfortunate victim vo! hereditary disease, with swollen glands, contract-| 
ed siiiews, and bones hait carious, has been restored to health and vigor. The scrofu-| 
luus patient, covered with ulcers and loathsome to himself and to his attendants, has| 
been made whole. thundreds of persons, who had groawed hopelessly tor years undes| 
cutaneous and glandulac diserders, chroaic rheumatism, and many other complainis: 
springing from a derangement of the secretive organs and the circulation, have been.) 
raiseu as it were from tue tank of disease, und now withic generated constilution, gladly 
testify to the efficacy of this inestimable preparation. 
The following interesting case is preseuted, aud the reader invited to its careful peru- 


sal. Comment on such evidence 1s ump ry. 
" New York, July 25, 1844. 


Messrs. Sands :—Gents.—I consider it but an act of justice to you Lo state the follow-) 
ing facts in reference to the great benefit | have received in the cure of an ubstinate) 
SANCEKOUS ULCER Ou my breast. } 

I was atcended eiguteen months by a regular and skilful physician, assisted by the ad-| 
vice and couusei of one of our most able and experienced surgeous, without the least 
benefit whatever. All the various methods of treating cancer were resorted to: for five) 
weeks in succession my breast was burned with cause tnree times a day, and for six it) 
was daily syringed with a weak solution of nitvic acid, and the cavity or internal ulcer 
was so large that it held over*an ounce of the solution. The Doctor probed the ulcer, 
and examined the bone, and said the disease was advancing rapidly to the lungs, and if 
I did not get speedy relief by medicine or an operation the resuit would be fatal 1 was 
advised to have the breast laid open and the bones examined, but finding no relief from 
what had been dwve and feeling that 1 was rapidly getting worse, | almost cespaired of 
recovery und considered my case nearly hopeless. 

Seeing various testimonials and co: tificutes oi cure by the use of “ Sanns’s Sarsapa- 
RILLA,” in cases similar to my own, | conchuded to try a few botties, several of wuich 
were used, but from the long, deep-seated character of my disease, produced no very de-! 
cided change ; considering this as the only probable cure tor my case, | persevered, until’ 
the disease was entirely cured. it is now over eleven months since the Cure was com- 
pleted; there is not the slightest appearance of a retura IJ therefore pronounce myself| 
WELL and the cure entirely effected by ** SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA,” ws I took no gther medi-| 
cine of any kind during the time 1 was using it, nor have I taken any since. Piease excuse 
this long deterred acknowledgment, which t think it my duty to make. Your valuabie 
Sarsaparilia cured me, with the blessing of Divine Providence, when nothing else could, 
and | feel myself under lasting obligationsto you. lcan say many things | cannot write, 
and I do most respectfuily invite ladies afflicted as | have been to call upon me and | will) 
satisfy them fully of the truth as stated above, and many other things in reference to the} 
case. NAWCY J. MILLER, | 
218 Sullivan-st., next door to the Methodist Cuurch. | 


The following extract from a letter just come to hand will be read with interest. The 
writer, Mr. Almy,.s a gentleman of the first respectability, Justice of the P. ace, &c.’ 
The patient sutfered tor years with Fever Sores on his legs, aud could find no relief until) 
he used Sands’s Sarsapariila. Mr. Aliuny, writing at the request and on behalf of the pa | 
tient, Jonathan Harris, says— 

Gentiemen - It has once more become my duty to communicate to you the situation o 
Mr. Harris, and you may rely upon it | do so with the utmost pleasure. Mr. Harris says 
thatfour of his svres are eutirely healed up, and the remainder are fast doing so. He) 
further says that he has no paia in the atfectes limb whatever—that his sleep Is of the) 
most retreshing nature, and his health in every respect very much improved—so visible: 
is the change that all who see him exclaim, * what a change!” and earnestly inquire, 
what he has been doing! He has gained in flesh very much, and js able to work at his! 
trade,—which is that of ashoemaker—without any inconvenience. ‘This 1s the substance! 
of his narrative—but the picture | cannot in any way here do jystice to. The manner, 
the gratitude, the faith, and the exhilarating effect ypon his spirits, you can but faintly 
imagine. He requests me to say he wijl come and see you as surely as he lives. May) 
God continue to bjess your endeavours to alleyiate the miseries of the human family, is} 
the fervent prayer of your sincere triend. ‘ | 

HUMPHREY ALMY, Justice of the Peace. | 

Brooklyn, Conn., July i0, 1844. 

Baltimore, June 10, 1844. | 


Messrs. Sands :—Gents.—Most cheerfully do I add to the numerous testimonials of) 
your life preservative Sarsaparilia. | was attacked in the year 1539 with a scrofulous af-) 
fection on my upper lip, and continuing upward, taking hold of my nose and surroynding, 
parts until the passag.s for conveying tears from the eyes to the nose were destroyed, 
which caused an unceasing flow of tears. It also affecied my guais causing @ discharge! 
very unpleasant, and my teeth became so loose that jt would not have been a hard tash_ 
to pull them out with a slight jerk—such were my feelings and sufferings at this time that, 
1 was rendered periectly miserable. | consulted the first physicians ip the city, but with, 
little benefit. Every tuing | heard of was tried, but all proved of ng service, aid as a, 
Jast resort was recommended a change of air; but this like otherremedies, did no good ; 
the disease continued gradually to increase until my whole body was affected. But, 
thanks to humanity, my physician recommended your preparation of Sarsaparilla. 1 pro-, 
cured from your agent in this city, Dr. James A. Reed, six bottles, atd in less time than) 
three months was restored to health and happiness. Your Sarsapariila alone effected! 
the cure, and with a desire that the afllicted may no longer suffer, but use the right me-| 
dicine and be free from disease, with feelings of joy and gratitude, 1 remain your friend | 

DANIEL McCONNIKAN. | 

Any one desirous to know further particulars will find me at my residence in Front-st.,! 

where it will afford me pleasure to communicate anything in relation to this cure. | 
DANIEL McCONNIKAN. 

Personally appeared before me the aboye named Dauiel McConnikan, and mace oath 

of the facts coniained in the foregoing statement. JOUN CLOUD, 
Justice of the Peace of the City of Baltimore. 
Gallatin, Tenn., Feb. 27, 1844. 

Messrs. A.B & D Sands.—Gents.—i have just received a letter from my father in 
Russellville, Ky., who wishes to purchase some of your Sarsaparilja 1 haye no doubt) 
he can be the means of selling a great deal, as it has performed a wonderful cure in his) 
family. Last Decemcer } was sent for to see ny sister before she died, she having been) 
in poor health for some two or three years, and at the time I went over to see her, she, 
was at the point of death with the scarlet fever, and a cancerous affection of the bowels, 
from which her physician thought she could net possibly recover. | carried over with 
me a bottle of your Sarsaparilia, and with the ccnsent of her physician she commenced 
taking it thatnight. I remained with her three days, aid left h.r rapidly improving. Her 
husband sent # boy home with me for more of the Sarsaparilla. I sent one dozen bottles 
which I believe will effect an entire cure. My father writes me to that effect, and wishes 
through me to procure an ageucy for selling your valuabie medicine to that yg 
hood. Respectfully, J. M. OWENS. 

Prepared and sold at wholesale and retail, and for exportation, by A.B. & D. Sands. 

PP rwhoicsale Druggists, No. 79 Fulton-st.,273 Broadway, and77 East Broadway, N. York 

e Sold also by Jonn Holland & Co., Montreal, John Musson, Quebec, J. W. Brent, King- 

ston, T. Brickle, Hamilion, S. T. Urquhart, Toronto, Cauada, agents for the Proprietors 
by special appointment. 

Price $1 per buttie. six bottles for $5. ; 

The public are respectfully 1equested to remember that it is Sand’s Sarsaparilla that 
has and is constantly achieving such remarkabie cures of the most difficult class of dis- 
eases tO which the human frame is svbject, and ask tor Sand’s Sarsapanila, and tak 
no other. 3 

OTiCE.— W. THOMPSON, General Agent and Collector, Washington City, attelids| 

to,the Collection of Accounts, and any other Agency and Commission Busioess, 

which may be entrusted to him by Publishers, Merchants, and others having subscribers 
or claims in the District of Columbia. 

REFERENCES—Messrs. Sturges, Bennett, & Go., Walker & McKenzie, J.O. Sullivan, 
and A. D. Paterson, Esq., New York ; Messrs. Gowen & Jacobs, and Alderman Hays, 

Philadelphia : Messrs. Dobbin, Murphy & Bose, Baltimore ; and Messrs, Gales &*Sea 


ton, Washington, D.C. : n.30-4m. 
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| not bad Cause for repentance with rejerence thereto. These Pills are, indeed, quietiy 


you, you wilt find all your faculties of mind and body improved: all kindg of food wi 


giving thems when the fi 


jsucceeding day, viz:— 


DOCTOR BRANDRETH’S ADDRESS 
TO THE PUBLIC. 

areinthe world med:cines adapted to the cure of diseases of every 

and every syinptom. And when men juilow the mstinct of their natures, they usé 
BRANDRETH’S PILLs for the cure of thelr maladies. And those who have done so have 
vecoming the reliavie medicine of mankind ; for ail who use them im accordance with 
the piloted direcuons, fd so much benefit individually, that they recommend them to 
ailsuch of their triends thal may not atthe time be enjoying goodkesitn. ‘hese um- 
versally celevrated Pilis take oul of the body all diseased, decayed, or unhealthy parti- 
cies; lwey eradicate everything from the human body contiary to its healthy coneition, 
No matter of how jong duration the complaint may have been, there is every chance of 
recovery when the Pills are commenced with, and it is ultetly impossible for them to 
injure; pearly @ cenlury’s use has proved them innoce nt as bread, yet all powerful for 
the removal of disease, whether chronic or recent, infectious or otherwise. We have 
an account .o settle wiih ourselves as regards the pleasures and pains of life. It is soon 
stated. Suppose you are highly favourea by nature, having asoand mind in a sound 
vody, the lot of but few. You cannot but be affected when you observe so much suffer- 
img trom bodily infirmity around you; which neitoer riches nor the palliative prese: 
tious physicians are able to obviate. Even the best health is insecure unless eer, 
tain remedy can be used when the first advances of sickness cumeson. If them you 
wuuld avoid this state of tings, and you are anxious lo Secure your owy health, yous 
judgment, and a long vigorous old age, take brandreth’s Pilis; with them youcan pea 
vererr; and you will avoie all the miseries of an infirm, ailing existence. Let every 
one whose heaith is not perfect take them daily for one month; instead of weakening 


give you pleasure, and none whatever will disagree with you. Your digestion wi” ,.* 
ceed smoothly and pleasantly, your stomach wi!| not require the assistance of ats bite 
ters, or drams ; in fact, you will soon learn these things are injurious. ;eason jt is 
easy to explain: Digestion is effected solely by the -aivent power OF tne pile This bile 
1s made by, and secreted from the blood. tis produced by the sa”... operation from the 
olood as is the growth of the body, or any part thereof, as th, bones, the hair, the eye 
or the nails. By the use of Brandreth’s Pills you expe! out of the bod those eb . 
aumours which impede digestion, and cramp nature yy al] per operations Those oe 
jours which produce Cancer, Rheumatism, Consumption, Piles, and in fact all the 
tong catalogue of diseases to which humanity js subject, but which are reducible to one 
IMPURITY OF BL Custom has designaied the name ot the disease by the place upon 
wha@ithe impurity of the blood setties, or deposites itself ; thus, upon the lungs, Con- 
sumption, upon the muscies, Rheumatism ; if upon the skin, Erysipelas and Leprosy 3 
upon the knec, a White Swelting ; and wherever pain is felt, or any feeiing in any past 
of the contrary to health, there the impurity of the blood is endeavoring to establish its 
evil in Is occasioned by the impurity of the blood, which 
fas become seated upon the muscles of the bowels, and which prev - 
tion of the bile to produce the daily evacuation of morbid dnasban Dot oll thoes eaiete 
uf impure blood are cured ar preveated by the use of BRANDRETH’s Pitts. In @ word 
they will give the power and vigor to the human cunstivution 1 was intended to have 
by Nature, and which it possessed before the absurd notions of tae great advantages of 
onic or bracing, and mineral medicines were acted upon. Instead of finding your di- 
gestive powers and strength diminish, as you will ve told by doctors and other interested 
persons, you will find your strength and digestion daily improve, and all the energies of 
your miuc and body more lively and vigorous, You will soon perceive that you are 
every day adding to your well being by th ple operation of evacuating from your 
the noxious humvurs of the blood, the sour lithe pain and misery experienced in the 
human body. Such is the benign oper f Brandreth’s Pilis, that they only take out 
of the body what is hurtful to 1, thu cing its purification and its perfect health. 
The Brandreth Pills are the best me for families and schools. No medicine is 
so well adap ed for the occasional sickness of children. By having them in the house 
ptoms show themselvesgthe sickness will be the 
affuir of only a few hours ; aud in Btariet fever, sies, aud Worms, there Is no medi- 
cine so sa'e and so sure to cure. It is all that id be peed. er ought to be used, 1 


speak as a father, and trom experie 
vuently. They lasure them from severe 


Ladies should use Brandreth’s P 

evemt it. The Brandreth 
wers of lile+they do not depress them. Fe- 
ane thein to of Realth which mother wishes to en- 
joy. Costiveness, 80 aleglat an interesting period, rand 

Tuere js up medicine so safe as this; it is more easy than castor oil, and is now gene- 
rally used by numerous ladies during their coufinement, to the excitision of all other 
purgalives ; aud the Ptils, being composed entirely of nerbs or Vegetable matter, purily 
the bloud, and carry off the corrupt humours of the body, in a maaner so simple as tg 
give every day ea-e and pleasyre. 

Man will be born tosday of bjiss, compared to what has hitherto been his loa, weighed 
down as he has been by disease, infirmities, and suffering, which no earthly power knew 
how to alleviate vntil this Giscovery was presented tothe world, The weak, the feeble, 
the infirm, the nervous, the delicate, are ina few days strengthened by their operation, 
and the worst complaints are removed by perseverance, without the expense of u phy- 
sician. Adapted to all circumstances and situations, they aré the best medicine ever in 


sickness ot Lue stomach, and gene 
Pills are harmless. They increase 


'|vented for famities, or to take to sea, preventing scurvy and costiveness, requiring no 


change of diet, particular tegimenu, or care against taking colds. 

THE BRANDREGH Pits are sold at 25 cents per box, with full directions, at one store 
In every jown in the United Siates, Let all who purchase enquire tor the certificate 
on which are fac similes of the labels on the box, it sike the Pilis, they are genume—ik 
uot, not. There has yet been, | believe, no counterfeit of the new labels, and it is to be 


||noped there wi'l not, far jt is Impossibie to imagine a greater crime than that of making 


money by the wlseries of mankind. 
; The public servant, B. BRANDRETH, M. D. 
Privcipal Brandrethian Office, 241 Broadway, New York. The retail offices are 241 
Hudson-street and 274 Bowery. Mrs. Booth is the Agent in Brooklyn, No. 5 Market-st. 
and J. Wilson, Main-street, Jersey City. Parker, Broad-street, Newark. Price 25 cts., 
with full directions in Engiish, French, Spag.sh, Portuguese, and German. : 
Observe the Red Printing onthe Top and Bottom Label. Onevery Box of Genu 
Brandreth Pilis, BRANQRETH’s is piintec over Two Hundred tr 
Redink. Rememb@r te see to this, and you will not be deceived with Coun 
Pilis. (Sept,’ 
Yy team LAIRD, Fiorist, i7th Street, 4th Aveoue, (Union Sqnare), N.Y. 
ways on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse plants of all 
esteemed species and varieties; also, hardy Herbacious Piauts, Shrubs, Grape 
Orders for Fruit and Ornamental! Trees, supplied at the lowest rates. ; 
flowers tastefully put up at all seasons. 
N.B.— Experienced Gardeners to lay out and keep in order gardens, p 
Gentlemen supplied with experienced Gardeners, and Gardeners of ch 
ces. 


RADER, 46 Chatham Street, New York, dealer ini 
Segars in all theirvariety. Leaf Tobacco 
wre? acco. 


RPOOL PACKETS. 
ill hereafter be despatchedin the following 
If sail on the 


OLD LINE 
HE Old Line of Packets for Live 


order, excepting that when the s: g day falis on Sunday, the ship wi 


Ships. Masters. {Days of Gellieg from Ne 
or 

Cambridge, W.C. Barstow, June 1, Oct. 1, Fe 
Eng'and, Bartlett, June 16, Oct. 16, Fe 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, ‘July 1, Nov. 1, Mar 
Montezuma, (new) A. W. Lowber, July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 
Europe, \A.G Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 
New York, |Thos. B.Cropper, Aug. 16, Dec. 16, April 16 
Columbus, G. A. Cole, Sept. J, Jan 1,May 1 


description wil] be re it rdlnine the exception of wines and liquors, which will be fur- 


uired. 
Neither the captains orthe owners of these ships will be responsible for Syne 


parcels or packages sent by them, vuless regular of lading are signed ther 


For freigitt or passage, a to 
apply GOODHUE & Co., 64 Seuth-street, or 
C. H. MARSHALL, 38 Bur N.Y.,. 
Feb. 3. and to BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpoo 
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mported Ha and Principe 
anuiaclugers, and manufac- 
I 
ueDays of Sailing from 
4} Liverpool. 
6, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 
» Dec. 1, April 1 
Ft Dec. 16, April 16 
Jan. 1, May 1 
6, Jan. 16, May 16 
1, Feb. J, June 
16, June 16 
orkshire, (new) (D. G. Bailey. Jan. '6, May 16,Nov. J, 
k Those ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their accommo 
F ations, or in their fast sailing qualities, by — vessels in the trade. 
oe 8 a Thagepmanders are weil known as men of character and experience ; and the strict- 
fe ; esta n will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers 
‘/ 4 Punctuality as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 
‘ 4? The price of passage outwards,is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of ev: 
| 
| 
|| 


